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EAST INDIA'" 


MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1870. 

WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following Paper was read by Db. Th. Goldstccker, Professor of 
iSanskrit in University College, London, &c.:— 

On the Deficienciee in the Present Adminislratum of Hindu Late. 

The attention of the East India Association liaving lately been drawn by 
Mr. W. Taylor to some urgent wants in tbe administration of justioo, in so 
far as TtidiaTi litigants in goneral are concerned, it may not be inexpedient 
to bring under your notice the difficulties wbicb beset the courso of 
justice in reference to a particular class of coses which it did not enter 
into the scope of hir. Taylor's able paper to deal with, viz. of those cases 
which are governed by Hindu law. 

This law, I need not explain, ooncems two topics of litigation only— 
that of inheritance and that of adoption — topics intiinately connected 
with Hindu religious belief^ and therefore allowed to remain free from 
tko touch of foreign legislation. 

The Hindu law, it is likewise unnecessary fur mo to add, is laid down 
in the ancient and medimval works of tho Hindus, all of which are written 
in Sanskrit. It is contained in the code of Mann, in that of Y&jiia- 
valkya, in tho codes of numerous legislators, whieh are intermediate 
botwoen, or posterior to, boCh these great authorities, and in a niunbcr of 
subsequent, but very important commentaries and digests, which have 
developed tho ancient law, and ultimately, because latest in time, have 
become first in authority.* Amongst these, one of the most important in 
all matters relating to tlio law of inheritance is tho Mitakshard of Vijn&~ 
nesvara, which, as Colebrooke says, is, with the exception of Bengal, 
“ received in all the schools of Hindu law, from Benares to the southern 

• See ‘ Yajiiavalkya-Dharmaiastra,’ I., 4, 5; H. T. Colebrooke’s Pre¬ 
face to ‘ Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance; ’ A. F. Steuzier, 
“Zur Literaiur der indiseben Qosetzbnoher,” in A. Weber’s ‘Indischn 
Studien,’ voL i., pp, 232 ff.; Stondish Grove Grady, ‘ A Treatise on the 
Hindoo Law of Inheritance,’ pp. lix.-lxxiv. 
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extremity of the poninsulA of India, as the chief groundwork of the doc- 
trinea which they follow, and as an authority from which they rarely 
dissent.”* The Mit&kBhar& was expanded in subsequent digests, and, in 
consequence, the Viv&dachint&mani, the Batnakaro, and Yiriidachandra, 
became the first legal authorities, on matters of inheritance, in Mithild 
(Tu'hnt); the Vlramitrodaya and the works of Eamalclkara became so 
at Benares; the Yyavah&ramayfikha amongst the M^ahrattas, and the 
Smfitichandrik£ and Yyavabdra-MildhaTiya at Madras. 

In Bengal the paramount authority on the law of inheritance is Jimn- 
tayfihana’s Ddyabhdga, which in several important respects differs from 
the ruling of the Mitdksharu; and in agreement with it are Baghunan- 
dana’s Ddyatattva, Srikfishda-Torkdlaifikara’s Ddyakramasarftgraha, be¬ 
sides various other work^ which it is not necessary here to enumerate.'!' 

. The best authorities on the law of adoption are the Dattakamimdnisd, 
by Nauda Pad'dita; the Dattakachaudrikd, by Devadcla Bhat'ia; and after 
them, the Dattakonirdaya, Dattokatilaka, Dattokadorpada, Dattoknkau- 
mudi, Dattakadidhiti, and Dattakasiddhantamaujarl. All those conimen- 
tarios and digests derive their authority from, and profess to be based 
on, the codes of Mann and Yijnavalkya and the other lawgivers already 
alluded to. They do not admit that there is any real difference between 
the laws laid down in the ancient works; and whciever any such differ¬ 
ences seem to exist, tliey either endeavour to reconcile them by the inter¬ 
pretations they put on their texts, or explain them away by the assump¬ 
tion of accidented omissions which they supply. And it is in conse¬ 
quence of such interpretations or additions that different oondusions have 
obtained in the MitftksharA- and the Bengal-schools, though both profess 
to derive their opinions from a correct and authoritative understanding 
of the same ancient texts. 

That all these commentaries and digests, yrhenever it suits their lino 
of argument, occasionally also refer to other non-legal works of Sans¬ 
krit literature, such as the vedic Gfihyasutras, the Mahubhurata, Bdmfi- 
yaiia, the Pur&das, and even the grammar of Pdiiini, need not surprise us, 
for their object is to convey the impression that a harmonious spirit per¬ 
vades the whole antiquity of India, and that their ruling, therefore, is 
in accordanco with all that is sacred to the Hindu mind. 

Now, from the facts 1 have been able to gather, it would appear that, 
with scarcely any exception, the English judges who arc entrusted with 
the administration of the Hindu law of inheritance and adoption, ore not 


• ‘ Two Treatises,’ Pref., p. iv. 

'! Compare the works montionod in tho note of tho preceding page. 
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acquainted with the Sanskrit langungc, and arc unable therefore to found 
their decisions on a direct and iiumodiate knowledge and examvnation of 
the original law sources just mehtioned. They must resort, therefore, to 
second-hand information which they derivo from translations, and the 
assistance afforded them by the pleadings of counsel and otherwisa But 
as I am probably not very wrong in assuming that for the most part tho 
counsel, too, aro indebted for their knowledge of tho Hindu law, not to tlio 
original texts, but to translations of thorn, these translations aro tho real 
basis on which tho administration of tho Hindu law at present rests, and 
it will, therefore, be necessary to give a brief account of tliem. 

Of the code of Manu there exists the well-known complete trunslation 
of Sir W. Jones, first published in 1794, then in 1796, and reprinted by 
Haughton in 1825. It was translated into German by Huttnor in 1797. 
A French translation of the original by Loiselour Doelongohamps, mainly 
agreeing with that of his oolcbiated predecessor, apiiearod in 1833.* A 
complete translation in Gcimau of tho code of Yujiiavalkya was published 
by Professor Stenzler in 1849; and some portions of tho same code trans¬ 
lated into English by Dr. Boer and hlr. Montriou appeared in 1869. 

Tho IDtAkshnru of Vyudne^vara is a running eommontary on each 
verso of YHjiiavalkya’s Institutes. Tho latter consist of three p^. Tho 
first treats of dcAdra, or established rules of conduct, compri sing suc h 


• About thirty years ago, I believe, there appeared at Calcutta a few 
Dorls of a new edition and translation of Manu, which seem to have ro- 
maine«l almost unknown in E.mopo. Tho quarto volume m qnwtion^ when 
opened, contains on the loft side in one column the text of M^u in De- 
vLdgari, and in Bengali characters; and m anothOT, a Bmgali translation 
of thowri-esponding vorses, a few footnotes m Bengali tong generally 
added to tho page : on tho right side it contains in one column Sir W. 
Ws tamslSn, and paiafiel to it, in another column, a new English 
translation, which may be lookoil upon as a miming cntici^ on the 
former For though it repeats as much as it approves of Sir W. Jones s 
Sslation in the very wonls of the latter, tins is apparently done in 
order to make its divergence from it still more prommont; and ^s 
divercence is not inconsiderable, and very often m^ks a decided im- 
pSTt 1 tile rendering of Sir W. Jones. Footoot^ m Englto, 
Loroover aro frequently addc«l to justify the diMreponmes. Unfortu- 
Sy-^for there b no doubt that the author of the new translation ^ 
a very competent scholar—in the two copies of it 

breolm off at verso 40, and tho translation at verso 83, of Book 3, while 
these two copies do not contain the name of tho author or » 
loe eH Sr Sdeavours to learn more about the progr^ of the work 
have been i^ucoesaful, I apprehend that no more of it, t^ the portions 
it print. Tl.t of the jdttot .nd t™ri.- 

tor, ns I loam froi^ friend, is Torachund Chuckerbutt. 
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Bu'bjocts as education and marriage, funeral rites, &c. The second part 
treats otvyavaMra, or the business of lifo, including amongst many other 
topics judicature and inheritance; the third part treats of prdyaSchitia, 
and comprises penance, purification, tronsmigi'ation, and kindred subjects. 
Of the Vyavaluvra part of the MitaksharA eight chapters translated by 
W. H. Mocnaghten first appeared in 1829 ; and that portion of it which 
strictly relates to inheritance, about the fourteenth port of the whole 
work, exists in the well-known translation by Colebrookc, first published 
in 1810, and then edited in his Hindu law books by hlr. Whitley Stokes 
in 1865. Of the Vyavahuramayfikha, Harry Borradaile published a 
translation in 1827, which likewise reappeared in Mr. Stokes's Hindu 
law books in .1865. 

The VivAdaehintdmafii, translated into English by Prossrmno Ooomar 
Tagore, was publishod in 1863; the Yyavahara-MAdhariya, by Mi‘. A. 0. 
Burnell, in 1868, and—through the medium of Tamnl sources, os 1 am 
informed—the Smfitichandrika, by Mr. T. Kristnas.'iwmy Iyer, in 1867. 
Of Jimutav&hana’s D&yabhAga we possess the translation of Colebrooke, 
first published in 1810, and in his law books by Mr. Stokes in 1865; and 
of the Dityakramasanigraha—also edited in the some collection by the same 
distinguished scholar—tlie translation of Wynch, first published in 1818. 

Lastly, the DattakomimtltnsA and DattakachandrikA exist in a trans¬ 
lation by Sutherland, first published in 1821, tlicn in 1825, and also 
embodied in Mr. Stokes’s Hindu law books. 

Besides these few translations, nothing whatever worth mentioning, 
out of the largo bulk of Hindu law literature, is accessible to the 
English judge, if unacquainted with Sanskrit, except a few disconnected 
verses of the ancient lawgivers, put together, without any reference to the 
context in which they stand, in the Digest of Hindu law prepared by 
JagannAtha under the directionB of Sir W. Jones.* 

The question, then, which 1 have to raise is this: Do these trans¬ 
lations—a more faction, I need not say, of the large mass of Hindu 

* Colebrooke’s opinion of this Digest is contained in’the following 
passage from his prefiacc to the ‘ Two Treatises,’ &c., p. ii.:—“ In the 
preface to the translation of the Digest, I hinted an opinion unfavorable 
to the arrangement of it, as it has been executed by the native compiler. 
I have been confirmed in that opinion of the compilation, since its publi¬ 
cation ; and indeed the author’s method of discussing together the dis¬ 
cordant opinions maintained by the lawyers of the sovei'al schools, 
without distinguishing in an intelligible manner which of them is the 
received doctrine of each school, bat on the contrary leaving it imcortain 
whether any of the opinions stated by him do actually prevail, or which 
doctrine mnst now he considered to bo in foioo and which obsolete, 
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law literature — suffice toth ia quality and quantity for eaisuring to 
litigants a proper and satisfactory administration of the Hindu law of 
inheritance and adoption ? 

Before giving my opinion on this point, I will place myself in the 
poeition of a judge who has no means of examining for himself the 
original text of a statute, and I should then have to assume that the ques¬ 
tion asked must be answered by him in the affirmative. For on what 
grounds could he decide that the translations cuumorated above were in¬ 
sufficient in quantity, and how could he undertake to say that any 
objection mooted against their reliability was valid or not ? It would be 
a dangerous and, I hold, an arbitrary proceeding on his part were he to 
overrule, for instance, the translation of a passage by Tagore or Burnell, 
merely bocanse the translation of the same passago by Colobrooke did not 
agree with it, and because the authority of Oolebrookc stands higher than 
that of tlie scholars differing from him. For however high the authority 
of anyone, a doubt of this kind cannot bo finally sottlod by it; and a mere 
consideration of the immeuso progress made by Sanskrit studios sinoe tho 
time when tho great Colebrooke aTote, of the largo quantity of now materials 
that have since come to light, of all the advantages in short, which, in oon- 
aequonco of the very labours of Colebrooke, later workers in the same field 
must havo over him, would naturally make a judge hesitate in disposing 
of such doubts simply on the ground of tradition and authority. 

Yet instances of such conflicting translations are by no means rare; 
and where therefore for his final opinion tho judge would havo to rely on 
third parties, his position would at any rate nut bo safe. 

To illustrate this imoertainty I will choose at random a few examples 
08 they occur to me. 

The Mituksharfi. and the digests, as I havo already observed, con¬ 
stantly support their statements by quototiona from Manu, YAjitavalkya, 
and the other lawgivers; but as every disputed case bos not been fore¬ 
seen by them, these very quotations somotimes become tho principal basis 
on which tho judgment in a particular case has to rest. 

In dealing with the rights of brothers, a verso of Yajriavalkya is 
quoted by tho DAyabh&ga of Jimfitav&hana, which Colobrooke translates 
as follows:— 

“ A half-brother, being again associated, may take the succession; not 


renders his work of little utility to persons conversant with the law, and 
of still loss service to those who are not versed in Indian jurisprudence; 
especially to tho Engluh reader, for whose use, through the medium of 
translation, the work was particularly intended.” 
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a half-brother* tliough not re-nnitod: but one united [by blood, (hottgh twt 
by copareenery] rnay obtain tbe property; and not [exdiuivdy'] tho son of 
a different mother.”'!' 

In tho ViT&dochintdmaiii, Tagore translates this 'Terse thus:— 

“ Be-unitod step-brothers, but not brothers who lire separated, shall 
tako each other's property. A uterine brother even when he ie separated, 
shall liaTe tho property. But a separated step-brother cannot get it”| 
Again, in the Yyavahdramayftkha we find Borradailo translating this 
verso:— 

" One of a different womb, being again associated, may tako the sne- 
cussion; not one of a different womb, if not re-united: but [a whole 
brother if] re-united, obtains tho properly; and not [earciiMtceip] the sou 
of a different mother. ”§ 

Heuoe, occoiding to Colebrooko a brother united by blood; aecording 
to Tagoro, a utcrino brother, eixm when he is s^rated, may obtain tho 
properly; while oocording to BoiTadailo a whole brother may obtain it, 
but only on tho condition of being re-«niled. Again, Colebrooke and 
Bon-aduile say that tho son of a dif53rent mother cannot get the suc- 
ucesion exclusively, while Tagore says, that a stop-brothor cannot get it, 
if separated. 

Or, under tho heading of effects not liable to partition, the Mitdkslmi'w 
cites a verso from Ndrodo, which Colobrooke translates:— 

“ Ho who maintains tho fiuoaily of a brother studying scienoc, shall 
take, bo ho evor so ignorant, a share of the wealth gained by science." | 
In the Vyavahara-Mddhaviya, Mr. Burnell renders tho some verse :— 
" A membor of a family though ho bo ignorant, who supports his 
brutbor while looming science, shall got a share of the wealth acquired 
by that brother by learning.” T 

jind Tagoro, in the Yivddacbintamaiii:— 

“ Wealth, acquired by a learned man, whose family was supported, 
during his absence from Jume to acquire learning, by a brother, shall bo 
sbarod with tho latter, even if ho be ignorant.”'** 

Honoo, according to Tagore’s version a brothor acquii-es this right only 
wlien ho supports his brother’s family during bis absence from homo—a 
restriction not contained in Oolebrooke’s and BumeH’s translation of tho 
same passage. 


* Thu italics in this and the following quotations are intendod to 
facilitate n comparison of tho discmpancics. 

t XI., 5,18. t P. 306. 8 IV., 9,10. I I, 4, 8. 

t P. 49. »♦ r. 253. 
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Again, when treating of the Enccession to a woman’s peculiar pro¬ 
perty, Jlmfitav&hana’s Dilyabhiga quotes a verso of Devala, -whioli ac¬ 
cording to Oolobrooko soys:— 

“ Her snbeistenco, her ornaments, her perquisite, and her gains, are 
the separate property of a woman. She herself exclusively enjoys it; 
and her husband has no right to use it, unless in distress.” * 

But in tho Viv&dacbintilmaiii, Tagore renders the same verse 
thus: — 

“ Food and vesture, ornaments, perquisites, and wealth received by a 
woman from a kinsman, are her own property&o.‘|’ 

Hence, in Colobrooke’s translation tho stridliana applies to all the 
gains of a woman; while in that of Tagore—and he italicizes tho words 
“from a kinsman”—it applies solely to tho wealth which a woman 
rdoeives from a kinsman. 

Tho word perquisite (sometimes also called “foe”) in the foregoing 
quotations is the Sanskrit iulka, and as on item of slridhana it is defined 
in Jimfitavilhana’s Bayabhaga by a roferenoe to Futyfiyana, which Oole- 
brooke translates os follows:— 

“Whatever has been received, os a price, of workmen on houses, 
furniture and corriagcB,' milking vessels and ornaments, is denominated 
a foe” (6ulka).$ 

In the YyavahAra-Mfidhaviya Mr. Burnell renders this verso as 
follows:— 

“ What is received as tho price of utensils for the house, or cattle, or 
milch cows, for personal ornaments or for work, that is called ^ulka.” § 

And Tagore, in tho Yiv4dachintdmaiii:— 

“ The small sums which are received by a woman os the price or 
rewards of household duties, using household utensils, tending beasts of 
burden, looking after milch cattle, taking care of ornaments of dress, or 
superintending servants, are called her perquisites.” || 

The claims of a woman on tlie ground of ^ulka would therefore bo 
greatly difieront according to the rendering by Colebrooke, Burnell, or 
Tagore of the same authoritative passage. 

An outcast, it is well known, is subject to legal disabilities; he is not 
allowed to testify, and he is excluded from inheritance. Now Sir W. 
Jones, and after him Tagore,^ render the verso of Mono, IX., 202, in 
tho following way:— 

“ But it is just tliat the heir who knows his duty should give all of 


t P. 263. 
il P. 2C«. 


• IV, 1,15. 
§ P.41. 


X IV., 3,19. 
'* Vividach.,’ p. 243. 
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them [viz. i«lativea who ore eiolnded from inheritance] food and raiment 
for life without stint, according to the best of his power: he who gives 
them nothing sink* atturediy to a region of punishmenL” 

But in the MxtdJishardf where this passage from Manu is -quoted, 
Colebrooke renders it 

“ But it is fit, that a wise man should give all of them food and 
raiment without stint to the best of his power: for he, who gives it not, 
shall be deemed an outcast.” 

According to Sir W. Jones and Tagore, such a dereliction of duty 
would therefore entail a spiritual consequence only, but according to 
Colobrooke serious legal ponaltios too. 

Without multiplying instances like these, I may now ask how could 
a judge, without a knowledge of Sanskrit, decide which of these scholars 
is right, or whether their difiorenoo of translation is based on a difierent 
reading of the same text, and if so, which of these different readings Las 
a claim to greater authority than the rest? And if ho cannot decide 
t in'll question, what is to become of justice in all those coses that ore 
governed by the law contaiaed in these conflicting versions ? 

But as a Hindu has clearly a right to have justice done to him 
according to what are his real authorities, it is impossible to for^o the 
question whether the present English tronslatious of the law books oau 
be implicitly relied upon as an eqniviJout for the originals. 

On the whole, I have no doubt they may; and of all translations from 
Sanskrit into a European language I know of none to which, in my 
opinion, greater admiration is due than to the translation of Jimtitav&- 
hana’s and Y[jn&netvara’s law of inheritance by Colebrooke. So great, 
indeed, was the conscientioasness of that scholar, so thorough his under¬ 
standing of the Hindu mind, and so vast and neenrato his Sanskrit 
learning, that there is always the strongest reason for hesitation when¬ 
ever one might feel disposed to question a rendering of his. And os 
Colobrooke’s authority is still paramount in all law courts which have to 
deal with Hindu law, the aid afforded by his works to English judges 
cauuot bo too highly valued. 

But, in the first place, the same high opinion cannot be entertained 
of all the translationB already mentioned, for, with the exception of the 
version of the Y,vavah&ra-M&dhaviya by Mr. fim-nell, most of them are 
often too free and ^'ague to be thoroughly reliable; and even the trans¬ 
lation of the Vividaohintamani by the lute Prossonno C. Tagore, is 


♦ n., 10, 5. 
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often more paraphraBtio tlinn is compatible with an accurate rendering 
« of the text. 

And in the second place, it should also bo remembered that, apart 
&om Burnell’s, Tagore’s, and Kristnasawmy’s translations which ap¬ 
peared a few years ago, end those of Loiscleur Deslougchompe, 
Stonzlor, and Boor*, which may likewise be looked upon as relating to 
our own 2 >eriod, the remaining imxMrtant w'orks date from the end of 
tho last and the earlier part of the present century, when there was not 
a single critical edition of any of their originals. Hence, with the MS. 
materials which have since come to light, with tho numerous good 
editions of law texts to which it is now easy to refer,—may liere only 
name the admirable edition, by Bharatachondraliromaiii, of Jirndtavi- 
hana’s DAyabhfi,ga, with seven commentaries, published under the patron¬ 
age of P. C. Tagore, the various editions of Tajfiavalkya, with the whole 
MitukshoiA, published at Calcutta, Benares, and Bombay, and several 
editions of Mann, with the commentary of Eullhkabhat'ta; in a word,— 
with the immense progress which Sanskrit studies have made for the 
last thirty years, both in India and Europe, it would bo much more sur¬ 
prising if these translations were still found to stand tho tost of modem 
scholarship, than if they were found to foil. 

And from this point of view alone must we judge of imperfections 
which occur, not only in Borradaile, Wynch, and Sutherland, but also in 
Sir W. Jones’s translation of Manu, and even in Oolebrooke’s translations 
of tho two treatises of Tijildnedvara and Jirndtavahana. Yet that such 
imperfections exist, whatever tho cause may bo, is xmdoniable; and as 
even the accomplished work of Oolebrooko is not entirely exempt 
from them, it may easily bo inferred that they call for the atten¬ 
tion of those who are answerable for the administration of tho Hindu 
law. 

To illustrate the nature of the imperfections of which I here speak, 
and which have a material bearing on the law of succession, I will choose 
seme instances from Oolebrooke’s ‘ Two Treatises.’ 
w In Jimutavahana,* the right of the female line to succession is laid 

down in an important text from Vfihaspati. According to Colebrooke 
this text runs thus:— 

“The mother’s sister, the maternal unde, the fether’s sister, the 
mother-in-law, and the wife of an elder brother, are pronounced similar 
to mothers. If they leave no issue of their bodies, nor son [of a rival 


IV., 8, 31. 
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wife], nor daughter’s son, nor son of those persons, the sister’s son 'and 
the rest shall take their property.” 

That in a series of female relatives the “ maternal unde ” should ooour, 
and bo declared to be similar to a mother, would in itself be improbable; 
nor is ho roally mentioned there; and the mistake seems to hare been 
caused by an omission in the hIS. used by Golebrooke; for according to 
the correct text the passage reads:— ' 

“ Tho mother’s sister, tie wife of a maternal uncle, the paternal uncle'e 
wife, tho father’s sister, the mother-in-law, and tho wife of an elder 
brother are pronounced similar to mothers. If they loave no issue of 
their body, nor son, nor danghtex’s son, nor sou of those persons, tho 
sister’s son and the rest shall take their property.”* 

Hence the maternal uncle cannot claim on tho ground of this passage, 
but in his stead the wife of a maternal undo and the paternal uncle’s 
wife can so claim. 

In the some chapter, where tho son’s prior right to inheritance is 
mentioned,! a quotation from Yfiddba-^t&tapa is made at tlie some 
timo to show in what order the succession of other persons is regulated 
in accordance with the benefits which, through the 6r&ddha rites, they 
may confer on the soul of tho deceased. Golebrooke renders the passage 
as fulloivs:— 

“ Tho son’s preferable right too appears to rest on his presenting tho 
greatest number of beneficial oblations, and on his rescuing his parent 
from helL And a passage of Yfiddha-^atatapa expressly provides for tho 
funeral oblations of these women: ' For the wife of a maternal undo or of 
a sister’s son, of a father-in-law and of a spiritual parent, of a Mend and 
of a maternal grandfather, as well as for the sister of the mother or of 
the father, tho oblation of food at obsequies must be performed. Such is 
tho settled rule among those who are conversant with the Yedas.’ ” 

Tho drift of tho quotation from Yfiddha-6iltAtapa as it stands, would 
not bo intelligible, for Jimfitavilhana alleges his words, not in order to 
state for whom the ^&ddha should bo peiformcd, but by whom the benefits 
are conferred, and thus tho title to inheritance in succession is acquired. 
But according to tho words of tho correct text, and the interpretation of 
thorn in tho Duyanirdaya, the passage from Yfiddha-^tdtapa would have 
to bo rendorod thus:— 

• Gale. 8vo ed., 1829 (p. 154); Bharatach.’8 ed. (p. 172): mdtuK svasd 
rndtuhlni pitfiv^trt pitfisvasd, dvadruH purvajapatni cM m&tfitulyuli 
prakirtiteK; yadasiim auroso na sydt suto dauhitra eva vil, tatsuto vd 
dhanaifi tasain svasidyiidyaU samupnuynli. 
t lY, 3, 36. 
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“ . . . . And a jmssago of Vnddha-6ututapa expressly provides for 
the funeral oblations of the follo^^ng persons (mosc.): the niatonwl uncle 
(performs the Buddha) for a sister’s son, and a sister’s son for liis maternal 
iinele, (a son-in-law) for a father-in-law; (a pupil) for a spiritual teacher, 
(a friend) for a friond, and (a daughter's son) for a maternal grand¬ 
father. And also for the wives of those persons, and -the sister of a 
mother and father, the oblation of food at obsequies must be performed. 
Such, &c.”* 

The importance of this passage had a recent illustration in the case 
of Gridhari Lall Boy v. the Government of Bengal. Gridhari was the 
maternal unole of the father of a deceased Zemindar, whose inheritance 
he claimed, no other heirs claiming; but as the Bengal Government 
maintained that there was no law-text under which a maternal uncle 
could succeed to the property of a sister’s son, it held that this was a case 
of escheat, and the High Court at Calcutta actually delivered a judgment 
in favour of the Crown. Now, since it has never been denied that a dear 
duty to perform the ^raddha implies a right to succeed, there can be no 
doubt that the judgment of the High Court must have been different, had 
it been able to avail itself of the correct translation of the passage quoted, 
proving as that docs, the maternal uncle’s duty to perform the ^addha 
for a sister’s son. 

In Jimdtavfihana,f according to Colebrooke, a grandmother and great 
grandmother would seem to have no right to succeed, inasmuch as they 
take no part in the ^ruddha. It is true that the passage alluded to would 
stand in direct contradiction with others in the same work, where the 
grandmother’s and great grandmother’s right is distinctly admitted, but 


* The original passage, according to the text published in Calc. 
1829 (p. 157), and Bharatach.’s edition (p. 175), is as follows:—Matulo 
bh^neyasya svasriyo mutnlasya cha, ^iurasya guro6 chaiva sakhyur 
matamohasya cha, etoshuih chaiva bh&ryubhah svasur mdtuli pitas ta^&, 
6raddha<14naifi tu kartavyam iti vedavidaih sthitir iti Vfiddho-^tdtapa- 
vochondt. Amtshuih pihdadatva-pratipadandd ayaih pihdadfinavidesh&d 
adhikdrakramoK. . 

In the DdifokaumudC, where this passage from Sdtdtapa is quoted 
(ed. Calc., p. 156), the following comment from the DdyamrAaga is 
appended to it: Mdtulo bhftgineyasya piiidadaH ; cvaih svasriyo mAtulat^ 
pindadaU; dvadurasya jdmdtd niddadall; guroK piddaddtd £ishyan; 
m&tdmahasya piiidaddtii dauhitran. Etesbdih mdtulddinAif bhUiyAbhyuli 
stribhyaK drdddhadunam kartavyam iti vedurthopanibandhfiiSdtfi nishtlia ; 
iti Dilyanirdayah. 

t XI, fi, 8. 
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tlie fact is that no such contradiction rcenlts from the original text 
Colebrooke’s words are:— 

“ Ifor can it he pi'otended that the stepmother, grandmother and 
great grandmother take their places at the fdneral repast in consequence 
of [ancestors being deified] with their ’wives.” 

"Wheroas the correct original text would in the translation run :— 

“ Nor can it be pretended that a stepmother, a stepmother of a father, 
and a stepmother of a paternal grandfather, tako their places at the 
funeral repost in consequence of [ancestors being deified] with their 
wives.”* 

In the translation of the MiUksharfi. f—for I will also add an in¬ 
stance or two from this treatise—a curious mistake has been caused by 
Oolebrooke’s adopting part of the translation by Sir W. Jones of a 
passage of Uanu, quoted by VijilAnedvara in support of his rule re¬ 
garding effeote not liable to partition. 

“ If the horses or the like,” Yijnilnedvara says, “ be numerous, they 
must be distributed among coheirs who live by the sole of them. If 
they cannot be divided, the number being unequal, they belong to the 
eldest brother, as ordained by Manu.” And now follows the quotation 
fiom the latter,:! which Oolobrooko has rendered thus:— 

“ Let them never divide a single goat or sheep, or a single beast with 
nnclovcn hoofs: a single goat or sheep belongs to the first-boim.” 

How, on the ground of such a text from Mann, the Mitiikshara could 
forbid the division of an unequal number of cattle, would bo unintelli¬ 
gible. But what Monu really says is:— 

“If goats and sheep, together with beasts that have uncloven feet, 
are of an unequal number, let no division be made of them j but let such 
an unequal number of goats and sheep (c. L let such goat and sheep, with 
beasts that have tmcloven feet,) go to the first-bom.” 

The error arose from the translators miBttilriug tlie import of the 
smgular number which is required by Sansluit compounds to express 
oollectiveness, and which in the case of the Dvandva compound ajankam 


• Calc. ed. 182? (p. 823), Bharatach.’s ed. (p. 332): Na cha sapa- 
tnilcatvcna sapatnimatuK sapatnlpit&mahyilH sapatniprapit&mahyd^ cha 
drfiddhe ’nupravedah. Compare the analogous passage in the Virami- 
trodaya, f. 208, h, 11. I S. 

In this instance a printer’s mistake perhaps caused the inaccuracy in 
Colebrooke’s rendoiing; for if we read in it “ the step- mother, -grand¬ 
mother,” &c., the chief disci-epancy would bo removed, 
t 4.18. ! IX., 119. 
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“ goate and eihocp ” is also iatorpretod in this sense by the commentator 
Enllukabhatt'a, with a irefcrcnoe to the grammar of Piliiini.* 

In the chapter which treats of tho right of a widow to inherit the 
estate of one who loaves no male issue, the hlitaksharil'l' says;— 

“ In the first place, the wife shares tho estate. ‘Wife ’ (patni) signifies 
a woman espoused in lawfol wedlock; conformably with the etymology 
of tho term as irajilying a connexion with religious rites. The singular 
number ‘ toife ’ (in the text of TAjliawtHcyo) signifies the kind ; lienee if there 
are several reives belonging to the same or different castes, they divide the 
property according to the shares (prescribed to them), and take it." 

The italicized words are entirely omitted in Colebrooko’s translation, 
and os there is no other passage in the Mit^ksharS. which relates to the 
emergency of several wives surviving a man who leaves no male issue, it 
is needless to point out how important they are in a disputed case of this 
nature. The omission, I may add, has already been noticed by Mr. 
Stokes in a note to pago 53 of his ‘ Hindu Law Books,’ whore he com¬ 
ments on a passage of Borradnile’s Vyavaharamayfikha. 

I need not enlarge any further on mistakes of this nature, which, as 
I have already observed, may chiefly have arisen from the imperfect con¬ 
dition of MSS. which were used for tho translations; but it is clear that 
they may become a serious impediment to rightful claims, and obstruct 
the course of justice. 

Apart however from the question, whether a judge could entirely 
rely on those translations of Sanskrit law texts, it remains to bo seen 
whether, even in Utoir most perfect condition, tho existing translations 
of tho Hindu law books conld bo held to suffice for the settlement of the 
numerous coses that arise from disputes in matters of Hindu inheritanoe 
and adoption. 

No one, I think, acquainted with the works enumerated at the com¬ 
mencement of this poper, and with other works of Sanskrit literature 
quoted by them, would affirm that they do suffice. He would, on tho 
contrary, have to own that many law-books, as yet untranslated, are 
sometimes a material aid, and sometimes even indispensable, for a correct 
understanding of the MitilkshorA and the digest of Jimutavuhana. 

The Viramitrodaya, for instance, is to a large extent a full commen¬ 
tary on the Mitiikshard, which it copiously quotes; and the same may bo 

* Mil. (I., 4, 18): Ajavikaifi saika&iphaiA na jfi,tn -rishai^ifi bhajet, 
aj&vikain tu vishamani (v. 1 . saika&jpharu) jyoshfliasyaiva vidhlyate, iti 
Manu-smaraii&t.—NuMuiahAuffa to Memu, IX,, 119 : ajivikam iti paSu- 
dvandvid vibhashayaikavadbhavah (comp. Pdii. IL, 4, 11). 

t n. 1.5- 
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said of the SmritiduxndrikA, of whioh a fow years ago not a line had ap¬ 
peared in print, and of nrhich evon now a trustworthy translation cannot 
be said to exist. Again, the seven conunentarios on Jimdtavaliana's 
Dilyabh&ga, Baghuuandana’s SmHtitattva, the treatises of KojnaliLlcara, 
the D&yakaumudi, and kindred works, are in numerous instances the best, 
if not the only, means for arriving at the precise meaning of its text. 
And BO long as all these works remain untranslated, justice to the Hindus 
in matters of inheritance must remain uncertain, because it would 
often have to depend on the reasoning of the European mind, which, 
failing to appreciate the historical facts and the religions ground on 
which Hindu reasoning proooods, must necessarily often become folla- 
cions. In a rooent case tried in tho High Court at Fort William, the 
Chief Justice gave the advice, not to introduce English notions into 
cases governed by Hindu law. "The Hindu law of inheritance,” ho 
very justly observed, “is bosed upon the Hindu religion, and we must 
be cautions that in administering Hindu law we do not, by acting upon 
our notions derived from English law, inadvertently wound or offend tho 
religious foelings of those who may be affected by our decisions; or lay 
down principles at variance with the religious of those whose law we arc 
administering.”—(In tho High Court of Judicature at Fort William. 
Ordinary original civil jurisdiction, 1st September, 1869. Gannendro 
Mohun Tagore v. Opondro Ifohnn Tagore, &c., p. 23.) 

Yet how much even judges of the highest standing are liable to err, 
if, for a knowledge of the positive Hindu law, they substitute that which 
from an English point of view may appear to be the moat logical and 
faultless reasoning, will bo seen by the instsmoc of a Privy Council 
judgment which, H relied upon as a precedent, would materially alter 
the whole Hindu law of inheritance in one of its vital points. 

The judgment I am here alluding to is that delivered on the 80th of 
November, 1868, by tho Judicial Committee of tho Privy Council upon 
tlio appeal of Eattama Nanebeor v. tho Kuja of ^ivagangn, from tho 
Sudder Devanny Adawlut at Madras. 

Tho object of tho litigation was the Zemindory of Sivagonga, situated 
in tho Madras Presidency. Its lost owner, who was in undisputed possos- 
sion of it, hod died in 1829, leaving no mole issue, but several wives by 
whom he hod daughters; and the daughter of one of those wives was tho 
appellant in the case; for the Sudder Court at Madras had decided against 
her claims, and pronounced in favour of the respondent, a nephew of the de¬ 
ceased, who at the time of tlio appeal was in possession of the Zemindary. 

Tho issues of the case, as stated in the judgment of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of tho Privy Council, wore these;— 
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1. Were Ganrivallabha (the doocaaed EajA) and hie brother (for the 
grandson of the latter was the respondent, the lMj4 in possession) nn- 
dirided in estate, or had a partition taken place between them? 

2. If they were undivided, was the Zemindary the solf-acqnirod and 

separate property of Ganrivallabha (tho dooeasod EAja) ? And if so_ 

3. What is tho course of succession according to the Hindu law of 
tho south of India of such an acquisition, where tho family is in other 
rospocts an undivided family ? 

The first of these questions the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of tho Privy Oonncil answered in the sense that the deceased EAja and 
his brother were undivided in estate; and this being a qnestion of fact, 
wo have simply to accept their Lordships’ finding. 

In regard to the second question, tho judgment held that tho Zomin- 
dary was not tho ancestral, but tho self-acquired and separate property 
of the late Il4jA; and this, too, being a question of foot, no remark has 
to bo added to it. 

Concerning the third, however, which is a question of law, the judg¬ 
ment went on to say, that according to tho law in the south of India, as 
affecting members of an undivided family, the Zemindary would have 
passed to tho nephew had it been ancestral property, but being self- 
acquired property, tho daughter of one of the widows—the appellant in 
tho case—was entitled to it. 

Now, in the first place, I must here observe that this judgment is 
exclusively based on what their Lordships consider to be the law of the 
Mitdkshard. That the MittLksharA is one of the law authorities in tho 
south of India is unqucstionablo; but it is likewise an undisputed fact 
that it is not tho primary authority in that port of India. As before 
stated, the MititkalmrA, which is merely a running commentary on tho 
text of Ydjnavalkya, is incomplete in many respects; and amongst tho 
later works which enlarged on it and supplied its defects, tho digests 
callod SmHtiehandrikd and VyavaMra-Mddhaviya became tho diief 
authorities in the south. At tho time when the divaganga case was 
pending, Mr. Burnell’s trauslation of the MAdhavlya did not exist, nor 
even tho imperfect version of the Smfitichandrikit by Mr. Kristnasawmy 
Iyer. These works were then accessible only as Sanskrit MSS. Houoe 
not so much as on allusion to them occurs in tho judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of tho Privy Council; and while it is not denied that the 
respondent had a right to have his claims dealt with accordmg to the 
recognized primary law of his country, we here meet with the anomalous 
circumstance that they were decided upon according to what in the south 
of India is only considenMl as a secondary source of law. 
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And that this dutinction is not meinly a fortuitoos one is proved 
by the case itself. For there is no text in the Mit&ksharo which clearly 
provides for it, whereas there aro passages in the SmHHchartdrikii and the 
Madhaviya which, I have no doubt, would have proved to their Lord- 
ships’ minds tliat the second question they had raised was irrelevant to 
the case, and ^at their final decision was even contrary to the very spirit 
of the law of the MitiksharA 

But as they were not acquainted with the two Digests which, while 
in perfect accordance with the MitdkBhar&, elucidate its obscurities, their 
Lordships supplied the apparent defect of the MitAksliarA with ai-gu- 
ments which, from a European point of reasoning, might bear out the 
conclusion at which they arrived, but from a Hindu point of view do 
not. 

I have already mentioned tliat the family of the appellant and the re¬ 
spondent were admittedly undivided in estate. Yet in a family of (hit 
description the judgment of the Judicial Oommittoo raised the question as 
to what was in it ancestral, and what was self-acquired, property. Such a 
question, however, cannot judicially occur in an undivided family, so long 
as it remains undivided, which was hero the case. The translated text of 
the Mit&kshani itself is silent on the law of succession in reference to an 
undivided family, for the text of YAjilavalkya, which this commentary 
follows verso by verse, does not deal with it; and in the first section of 
its second chapter, which treats of the right of widows to inherit in 
default of male issue, and on which the judgment in this case is exclu¬ 
sively based, nothing is stated afifocting the rights of any member of 
an undivided family. On the other hand, the Vyavah&ra-M&dhaviya, and 
especially the Smidichandrikd, very distinctly regulate the succession 
rights in an undivided family: it results fiiom them that only a male 
member of such a family can be heir, and that so Umg at the family 
remaitu undivided, the whole of the property, whether ancestral or self- 
acquired, is vested in him.* The reasons of such a law ore likewise 
dear. In an undivided family the principal religious duties are im- 
divided, and the benefits, tlierbfore, to be bestowed on the soul of the 
deceased ancestor—benefits on which the right of succession rests—can 
be conferred only by one single member of the family, its actual head, f 

Not having before them this distinct law, which is quite in haimony 


• The question, therefore, what is ancestral and what is self-acquired 
property, can judicially only occur at the time when division takes place, 
f Sw Appendix. 
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with the law of Manu and all other legislators, and being loft in doubt 
by a section of tbe Mitbksbaril, wbioh baving nothing wbatovea' to do 
with the case in question could of course not enlighten them, tbo Lords 
of the Judicial Committee laid down a perfectly novel i)roposition which, 
if adopted, would alter the basis of the whole Hmdu law, 

“ There are two principles,” tbe judgment says,* “ on. which the rule 
of succession, according to the Hindu law, appears to depend :‘tbo first is 
that which determines the riglit to offer the funeral oblation, and the 
degree in which tbe person making the offering is supposed to minister 
to the spiritual benefit of the docoosod; tbo other is an assumed right of 
survivorship.” 

But tho fact is, that there is only one principle, that stated by the 
Itoport in the first proposition, and that the second does not exist at alL 
Of tbe first, Sir W. Jones had already said that it contairrs the koy to 
the whole BUndu law of irrheritanco; and even the singlo text which the 
judgment adduces in support of its theory of a right of survivorship, 
had it been quoted in full, and with tho remarks attached to it by tho 
Snrfitichondriku, worrld have shown tliat no such right can be inferred 
from it.j' 


* Pago 18. 

I After the words above quoted (“ there are two principles ..... 
right of survivorship ”) tbo Report continues“ Most of the authoriti(^ 
rest tbo uncontcstwl right of widows to iirherit tho estates of their 
husbands, dying separated from their kindred, on tho first of ^ose prin¬ 
ciples (1 Strange, 135). But some ancient authorities also invoke the 
other principle (viz. that of survivorship). VHbasirati (3 Dig. 468, tit. 
coexeix; SCO also Sir W. Jones’ paper erted 2 Strange, 260) says:—‘Of 
him whose wife is not deceased half the body survives; how should 
another take the property, while half tho brrdy of the owner lives ? ’ ” 
Tho text here quoted by the judgment rends, however, in full, as quoted 
by tbe SmfitiehandrikA, thus:—“In Scripture, in tho traditional code, 
and in popular [luactioc, a wife (jiatvf) is declared by the wise to be half 
the body (of her husband), eerily akariny the frait of Qiia)pure a id impure 
.acta (t. e. of virtue and vice). Of him whose wife is not deceased, half 
the body lives; how then sliould onothcr take his property while half 
tbo body of the owner lives? Although Salculyas (distant kinsmen), 
although his father, bis motbor, and uterine brothers be present, the wife 
of bim who died, leaving no male issue, shall take his share.” (The same 
passage also occurs in Jimfitavkhaua’s Diiyabhiiga, XI^ 1, 2, and in 
W. Jones’ paper, 2 Strange, 250, mentioned by the Report.) Tho Smfiti- 
chandrika ((^c. cd., p. 68) introdu^ea this passage with the following 
words :—" Accordingly, after having pronounced that compared to other 
(relatives) a wife has a nearer claim on accouid of the circwnalance that she 
haa the property of conferring viaiUe and apiritual benefUa (on the deceased), 

No. 1, Vol. V. c 
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The judgment further aaks:—“ If the first of these principles (the 
spiritual principle) were the only one inyolved, it would not be easy to 
see why the widow's right of inheritaiiM should not extend to her hus¬ 
band’s share in au undivided estate.” 

This question is perfectly pertinent, but it is one of the great points 
of difference between the Duyabbdgo- and the Mit&ksharit schools. The 
former assuming that under any conditions the widow would confer the 
greatest spiritual benefits on the soul of a deceased husband, provided ho 
leaves no mole issue, in consequence rules that^ in such an emergency, 
she is alway$ entitled to suoceed to the property of the husband, whether 
the latter be divided or not. The MitAkshartt school, on the contrary, 
not admitting this superior spiritual power of a widow in an undivided 
family, excludes her from the position she holds in the Dilyabhuga school. 
But the ^ivaganga case fell under the law of the MitAksharfi, school, and 
it is not for us to decide whether the view of the latter regarding the 
spiritual power of a wife is, or is not, more correct than that of the 
D&yabhaga school. 

In short, “ there being no positive text governing tho case before the 
Judicial Committee”*—simply because their Lordships could not refer 
to the very law authorities confonnably to which alone the case should 
have been decided—they relied on an irrelevant text of the Mitukshorit, 
and in applying tho laiv of succession which is applicable only to a 
divided family, to an undivided one, even mistook this text itself. 

That this judgment, if accepted as an authoritative interpretation of 
the Hindu law, would introduce a second principle, hitherto unknown, 
into the Hindu right of inheritance, and would entirely alter this law so 
far as undivided Hindu families are concerned, requires no further re- 


Vfihaspati has shovm that the wife has tho shore of her husband’s pro¬ 
perty, if there ore no secondary (or adopted) sons, though father and 
other heirs as far downwards as me Sakulyas may be alive.’’ Again, after 
having explained the import of the word “ wife (pafnf) ” in the passage 
quoted, tho same law authority says:—“Accomingly, the term paini 
gives us to understand that her fitness to perform such religious acts, as the 
riles tn honour of the manes, is the reason Ant sAe is entitled to take the ^are 
of her husband." It is clear, therefore, that though acting upon our 
notions derived from English law,” we might feel induced to infer from 
the word “ lives,” in the alleged possage, a right of survivorship, the 
Hindu mind, and especially the very law authority on which the judg¬ 
ment should have b^n based, was far from following such a course of 
reasoning. It looked, on the contrary, upon this passage as confirming 
the spiritual principle, and this principle ^one. 

* Page 16. 
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mark. But it seems equally clear that such a result could uever have 
oocorrod if the Lords of the Judicial Gommittoo hod been in poesession 
of more law texts than at the time wore accessible to them. 

Another instance of the insofficionoj of the law texts as hitherto 
translated, is oSbided by the judgment of the High Court of Calcutta in 
the matter Gridhaii Lall Hoy v. the Govomraent of Bengal, to which 
I have already had occasion to refer. And as it implies a large class 
of cases which may equally sufEer &om the same cause, it will not be 
deemed suporiluons to draw attention to it. 

I have just pointed out the gieat principle on which the Hindu law 
of inheritance is based. A kind of spiritual bargain is at the root of it. 
For the direct or indirect benefit of his future life, a person requires 
after his death certain religious ceremonies—the Sruddho—to be per¬ 
formed for him; and since these ceremonies entail expense, his property 
is supposed to bo the equivalent for such expense. A direct benefit from 
the brilddha is derived, for instance, by a father, grandfather, and great¬ 
grandfather, to whom the funeral cokes are offered by a son, grandson, 
or great-grandson ; and an indirect benefit, by a deceased whoso relatives 
present the funeral cokes to his Tnaternal, grandfather, great-grandfather, 
and groat-great-grandfather; fur by doing so, they perform for him that 
duty which, when alive, he would have been bound to perform.* Since, 
however, the nearer a person is related to the deceased, the greater is the 
direct or indirect benefit which ho is able to confer on the latter's soul, 
the nearer, too, ore his claims to the inheritance. But in the some 
degree ns a person owes the ^ruddha to a relative, the purity of his body 
is also affected by the death of that relative; and the time udthin which 
the impurity he suffers in consequence con bo removed by certain reli¬ 
gious acts, depends therefore on the degree of relationship in which he 
stood to the deceased. Again, the right of marriage is affected by the 
degree of relationsliip, for within certain degrees marriage is strictly 
forbidden by the Hindu law. 

To obtain, therefore, an authoritative explanation of what, to a Hindu, 
ore the degrees of relationship—and on these degrees, again, depends the 
order of succession—wo have especially to look to those portions of the 
codes of law, and those separate treatises, which relate to the performance 
of the ^lAddha, to the laws ooncoming impurity and the removal of it, 
and to the laws of marriage. All that occurs in regard to these im¬ 
portant topics under the head of inheritance is but incidentally stated 


* See e. g. Jtmidavahana, XL, 1, 34; XI., 6, 13. 
c 2 
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there, as serriiig the oigomcnt in point, hnt not with a yiew of being an 
cxhanstiTo treatment of the matter. On the whole, there is hnt little to 
be gathered from the chapter of inheritance regarding the rdaiiee rights 
of heirs; and if the number of such heirs is large, and the degrees of 
their afSnitj are intricate, there would bo a considerable difficulty in 
dodneing from the general argument merely, the precise right of a par¬ 
ticular heir. 

Now, in a complete code of law like that of Mann or YiljiiaTalkya the 
subject of ^rAddha, impurity and marriage, is dealt with in the dchdra 
and prdyaichiUa (the first and third) portions of the work, not in tho 
second, a portion of which is devoted to inheritance. But as of the 
oommentatorial works on Manti, of the whole MitaksharA on the first and 
third books of Y^'tiavalkya, of the great work of Itoghunandona, and of 
the numerous important works and treatises dealing with these topics, 
such as tho Nirdayasindhu, DhormasindhnsAro, ^Addliaviveka, ^Addlia- 
nii-dayo, AcharadarAa, and many others, nothing whatever as yet ezisis 
in translation, it may easily be surmised that judges unable to read 
these works in the original language ore deprived of a very important 
means of deciding on the relative rights of claimants to sucocssions, and 
that in many instances their decisions may bo at fanlt; for I do not 
think that, without a positive knowledge of tho Hindu religion in its 
greatest detail, any Euro]>ean conhl undertake to say whetlior, for 
instance, a brother confers more or loss benefit on the soul of a brother 
than hia daughter’s son; or whether a maternal grandmother on the 
father’s side enjoys that privilege in a higher or lower degree than a 
paternal grandmother on the mother’s side. In the judgment of tho 
High Gonrt at Calcutta, on the cose to which I am about to attach some 
remarks, the learned judges indeed say: “It would be difficult for a 
person at tbe present day to give a clear and intelligible reason for many 
of the eccentridties and anomaUee which characterize Hindu law of all 
schools, and this notwithstanding the encomium of the Pleader on its 
stem logic and uncompromising adherence to principles once laid 
down.’’ * But what in this passage is colled “ eccentricities and onoma^ 
lies,’’ is nothing but the consequence of the religious views on which the 
Buddha ceremonies rest It is certainly difficult—nay, impossible—to 
understand this consequonoe without a knowledge of its cause, but tho 
latter once mastered in its detail, I believe that “ the encomium of the 
Pleader ” would not be found an exaggerated one. 


* Gridhari Loll Roy c. the Bengal Government ‘ Record,’ p. 98. 
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The case in question is the one alreody alluded to,* and tho judgment 
which the High Court at Calcutta passed on it is higldy instructive in 
several respects, for it tells us that a mateinal uncle is to a Hindu no 
heir at all, even if no other relatives of the deceased dispute his claim- 
To understand this extraordinary finding, it is necessary to see from what 
premises it was deduced. 

According to the degrees of relationship, tho old lawgivers divided 
heirs into throe categories, tho first being that of tho Sapiltila^oi kindred 
connected by the PWi'da or tho funeral cake offered at tho Sriiddha, and 
extending to tho seventh degree (including tho survivor) in the ascending 
and descending male line; the second, consisting of tho Samlnodakaa, or 
kindred connected by tho libation of (udoka) water only offered at Ae 
6niddha, who extend to the fourteenth degree; and the third, comprising 
the so-ooUed Bandhua or BandJiavaa, who, in tho chapter of tho Mit&k- 
shori and tho Dayabhdga treating of them, Colebrooko gOTorally renders 
coffnales. It was as one of tho last category that Gridhaxi claim^ as tho 
maternal undo of the fiither of a deceased Zemindar. But tho judges of 
tho High Court of Bengal did not allow tho claim, on the ground that ho 
was excluded fi-om the right of inheritance by tho definition given of the 
term handhv, in the sixth section of the second chapter of the Mitukshari. 
The passage on which the judgment relied runs thus 

“ Bandhua (cognates) are of throe kinds; related to the person hm- 
self, to his father, or to his mother: as is declai-ed by tho following 
text. ‘Tho sons of his own fiither’s deter, tho sons of his own mothers 
sister, and the sous of his own maternal uncle, must bo considered im 
A« own BandJiua. The sons of his father’s paternal aunt, tho sons of his 
father’s maternal aunt, and tho sons of his father’s maternal uncle must 
be deemed hia father’a Bandhua. The sons of his mother’s pa^al aunt, 
the sons of his mother’s maternal aunt, and tho sons^of his mothers 
maternal uncle, must bo reckoned hia mother’a Bandhua. ”t 

Now as in this list the «ms of a father’s maternal undo are called 
Bandhu! hut not tho father’s maternal undo himself, and as Gndhari did 
not pretend that ho was either a Sapihda or a Sam&nodaka, ho was 


His plea was, that the enumeration oontainod in the quoted text 
not an exhaustive one, but merdy an illustration of tho lino 
relatives called Bandhu must be soughtfor; that a father s maternal unde 
stood in the same podtion to hia son (namod in that list) as a 
uncle to hia (also named there); and since a materna l unde, he argued. 


* P. 18, 


j- Two Treatises, Ac., p. 862. 
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was clearly intended to be inclnded in the list, a father’s maternal nncle 
belonged to the relatives of tl»e Ban^n category. The correctuess of 
the analogy was admitted by the judgment,* but it still denied that a 
maternal nncle teas intended to be included in the list. The Xiords of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, admitting the appellant’s 
plea, reinstated him in bis right, and there can be no question that they 
did justice to his claim; but as the arguments on which their judgment 
was based would have been stronger, and would have been less hypo¬ 
thetical, than they now are, had their Lordships been able to avail them¬ 
selves of more and of safer terts than were at their disposal, and as 
neither the Bengal Government could ever have claimed the inheritance 
of Woopendro, nor the High Court of Calcutta pronounced against the 
Bandhu quality of a “maternal unde,” had they possessed the same 
advantage, it &l11s witliin the scope of this paper to illustrate by this case 
the serious deficiencies which in the present administration of the Hindu 
law must be unavoidable. 

There were several ways of ascertaining whether the list of Bandhus 
relied upon by tlie Bengal Govemment, was on exhaustivo one or not; or 
in other words, whether a father’s maternal rmcle and a maternal uncle 
were included in, or exdnded from, it. 

The first was to consult any of the works authoritatively treating of 
tlie duty of persons to perform the Buddha, or of impurity which would 
affect relatives in consequence of a death, for as all such persons ore 
eventually heirs, it would have been seen at once whether the few indi¬ 
viduals named in the quoted text could possibly have been intended for 
an exhaustive definition of the Bandhu category, Now, in ell such works, 
e. g. the Dharmasindhus&ra, the Niriiayasindhu, Boghvinandana’s Suddhi- 
tattva, &o., this category comprises all the connections on the mother’s 
side up to the seventh degree in the ascending and descending line; and 
I may almost say, as a matter of course, the maternal uncle is distinctly 
mentioned by them. Even the passage from Jimfitav&hana’s Duyabh&ga, 
adduced above,t might of itself have proved that in the absence of nearer 
relatives the “ maternal uncle ” has the right of performing the funeral 
rites for a sister's son, and it would hove confirmed a similar conclusion 
resulting from the some Digest^ for in regard to a question hko this 
there is no difference between the various schools. The judgment of the 
Judicial Committee says: §—“ Mr. Forsyth, indeed, argued strongly against 
the right of the appellant to inherit, on the assumption that he was 


• Record, p. 96, line 62. 
t XI., 6, 12 and 13. 


t P. 13. 
§ P.3. 
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not entitled to offer the funeral oblatione. Bnt ie this assumption well 
founded ? There is evidence, the nncontradictcd evidence of tho family 
priest and others, that the appellant did, in point of fact, porform the 
shrodh of Woopendro; and he seems, in tho judgment of tho priest, 
properly to have performed that function in the absence of any nearer 
kinsman.” But the judgment odds:—“ It is, however, unnecessary to 
determine whether this act of the appellant was regular or not. The 
issue in this case is not between two competing kinsmen, hut between a 
kinsman of the deceased and the Crown.” Yet on the regularity of this 
act all really depends, since the right of performing the ^raddha and that 
of succeeding are convertible terms, and, in the extreme case of an escheat 
to the Crown, oven the king inherits only on the condition that he pro¬ 
vides for the fimoral rites of the person to whom he succeeds, and the 
king is debarred from succession to a Bi-ahman's property, because a man 
of the second or an inferior caste cannot minister to the soul of one of 
the first. That the family priest allowed the appellant to porform the 
^fiddha for his nephew, certainly raised a strong presumption in favour 
of the maternal uncle’s right to do so ; bnt the certainly whether he really 
possessed this right could bo established only on tho ground of authori 
tativc texts. 

The second mode of settling the doubt consisted in referring to the 
decision of other authorities of the MiUtksharA sohool; and of these, it 
would have been found that, for instance, tho FtoddocAtaidmailt, after 
quoting the some passage describing tho three categories of Bandhus, as 
the Mitdkshartl, sums up its discussion by giving a list of heirs, amongst 
whom “ tho malenuxi uncle and tiie real ” correspond with tho Bandhus of 
the Mitukshartl.* Tlie Lords of the Judicial Committee had the advan¬ 
tage of being able to resort to this method, since an important passage 
from the Viremitrodaya —a digest which, as already observed, is often a 
full commentary on the hEit&kshorA—was accessible to them in a transla¬ 
tion given at p. 15 of tho Bocord; and they very justly referred to it in 
order to show that this authority included “ tho maternal uncle ” in the 
Bandhu list alleged by the Mitakshara. But it so happened that they 
hod ground to suspect the correctness of the translation of this passage in 
one particular, and in consequence amended it hypothetically where it 
appeared to them to be at fault. Their conjecture was perfectly right; 
but as this was the only passage of the kind from works of the MitAksharfi 
school, on which they had to rely for thia argument, it would doubtless 


See Tagore, pp. 298, 299; Sanskrit text, Calc. 1837, pp. 165, 156: 
. vyavahitaBakulyas tadabh&ve in^^adiH. 
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have been macb more afttisfactory hod they been in poeseseion of an 
authoritative translation of the work to ^vhioh tho passage belongs.* 

The third and most aceurate course of all was to osoertain whether 
tho author of the Mitikshara himself, by whoso law the case was 
governed, olsowhere gave a definition of the term used by him, since, 
according to the first principle of interpretation, such a definition would 
necessarily remove all doubts. That the liords of tho Judicial Com¬ 
mittee and the learned judgoa below endeavoured to adopt this course 
also, it is needless to say; but for the reasons already explained, tho 
materials at their disposal did not enable thorn to arrive at anything like 
a safe conclusion. 

One obstacle that lay in their way ai-ose from the fact, that Colebrooko 
in his ‘ Two Ti’catises ’ had accidentally vniied the tiwnslotion of tho 
tem Banclhu. and therefore mode its hlontification in sevei-al places 
impossible. Thus in the Miltiishaya, n., 1, 2; 5, 3 ; 6, 1 and 2, and in 
JimiUavdhana, XI., 1,4; and 6,12, he had rendered bandku. ‘ cognate,’ 
or * cognate kindred but in JHiitiksfcard, LL, 7,1, ‘ relations ; in II., 12, 
1 and 2, ‘relatives’; in II., 11, 6, ‘kindred,’ and ‘relations’; and in 
JimUtardhana, XI., 1, 5, ‘kinsmen.’ Had ho not done so, the learned 


• Tho judgment says (p. 7)“ After stating that tho tenn ‘ Sakulya ’ 
or distant kinsman found in tho text of Manu, comprehends the throe 
kinds of cognates, the commentator goes on to say,—‘ Tho term cognates 
(Bandhut) in the text of Jogisliwora must comprehend also tho maternal 
uncles and the rest, otherwise tho maternal uncles and the rest would be 
omitted, and their sons would be entitled to inherit, and not they them¬ 
selves, tht)ugh nearer in the degree of affinity, a doctrine highly objection- 
oblo,’ The passage os translated at p. 15 of tho Record has ‘ then they 
themselves,’ in placo of 'not they themselves.’ If this be the correct 
reading, it would follow that oven if the exclusion of the maternal uncle 
aud others not mentioned in the text i-olied upon by tho respondeuts from 
tho list of Bandhus were established, they would still, ns relations, be 
heirs, whoso title would bo preferable to that of the king." But oddly 
enough, at p. 24 of tho Rccoid where a translation of the same passage 
from tho Viramitrodnya occurs, the last words rood: “ and then they 
themselves, though never in the degree of affinity. A doctrine highly 
objectionable. Quoted from the Beermithodoya.” According to the 
Sonskrit text of the Viramiti-odaya (Cole. 1815, p. 209, b. 1. 8) there can 
bo no doubt that “ not they themselves ” is the correct rendering; and 
that “ never" is probably a misprint for “nearer”; yet as it is a common 
occurrence in tho Indian courts that Faii'dits oonsultnl by tho litigants 
differ in their rendering of the same text (compare also the note to p. 28) 
how is a judge, not knowing Sanskrit, to decide which rendering is 
legitimate ? 
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judges »t Calcutta and the Lords of the Judicial Committoc would have 
found that in its commentary on the verse where Yajiiavalkya says that 
“ in a case of disputed partition the truth should bo ascertained by the 
evidence of relatives called jH&li, relatives called bandh\k, by (other) 
witnesses, written proof or sepamte possession of house or field,” the 
Mit&ksharA* explains relatives called jfiati, “bandhus on the father’s 
gide ” I relatives called boudltu^ bandhus on the mother a side, viz. tho 
maternal uncle and the rest.”! And this definition of handhu is sub- 


• 2j 22 2. 

I Tdjn., ’ll., 150: vibhaganihnave jiiatibandhusakshyabhilekhitaiK, 
vibhAgabhavanu jncyA gfihnkahetou6 cha yautukaih; whereupon tho Mif. 
in b(^ Calcutta editions (1815 and 1829) remarks: vibhfigasya nihnave 
’palApe, joatibhih pitfibandhubhiK sAkshiohir miltulddibhir m&tribaudhu- 
bhili pfirvoktalakshaiiniK, (tc.; in the Benarct (1858), vibhilgasya 
nihnave ’palili>e, jiiatibhiH pitfibandubhir m/ltnliulibhiji silksliibhiK pur- 
voktalakshaiSaih, &c.; in tho Bombay ed. (18C3), vibhugasyo nihnave 'pa- 
lApe jniltibhili jiitfibandubhir matfibandhubhir mAtuladibhill sAkshibhih 
piirvoktalakBhanniK, &c. In the Benares edition the word nuUf-ibandhuhltiX 
is evidently by mistake omitted before mutnlddibhili; and in the Bombay 
edition the ortlor of tho tex^words of Ydjiiav., jiiuti, bandhu, sAkshin, is 
more closely followed than in tho Calcutta editions, where the order is 
jUdli, sdJahin, bandhu. But unless in the latter editions this inversion 
is the printer’s mistake only—which is very possible on account of Ae 
severing of s&kshibhili and piirvoktalakshaiiaiK—it may have been in¬ 
tended to show that pitribandhubh'K is the explanation of jndtibhiK, and 
mituUldtbhiR, m&tf-ibawihMin, that of bandhAhTl, whereas othori^ it 
might be supposed (as Colebrooko did), that jAd/ib/dVi had boon left un¬ 
explained, and pitfibaudhubhir mutuMdibhir matfibaudhubhih were the 
words explaining bandhuhhiK. That tho former view, however, is tho 
corroct one, results from the foUowing parallel passages m wMch the 
text of Yajii. is commented upon; Yiramitrodaya (p. 22Ba, 1. 4, 5), 
vibbilgftsytt nihnave ’poJupo vibliaktamadhyo konacliit kfite jnatibhih 
pitfibondhubhih, bandhubhir mutuladibhiK, sakshibhiK, &c.; Vyavahara- 
MddJiaoiya (MSS.), jr.atayaK pitfibandhavaK, bindhavils tu mAtuiaday^ 
(e 1. matribdndhavaft cha; or without c^a); Jim&iavdhana (p. 359). 
prathamani jnataynh sapiiiaaii sukshiiiali, todabhuve bandhupaifepaidtah 
sambaudhinaK, tadabhAva udasinA api sakshiiijili (comp. ‘Two ^(»ti^e, 
p. 237; ch. liv., § 3). Hence Colcbrooke’s i-cndering of iLt^IL, 12, § J, 
‘‘ if Tiartition be denied or disputed, the fact may bo known and certainty 
be obtained by die testimony of kinsmen, relatives of the father or ot 
the mother, such os maternal uncles and tho rest, being oomptont 
witnesses as before described”—has to be altered into; ‘‘if jw^tum M 
denied or disputed, the foct may bo known and eo^inty be obtain^ by 
(the testimony of) relatives called j>'kUi\ viz. tho ban^us on the fathers 
side: or (that of) relatives colled bandhu, viz. the bandhus on tho 
mother’s side, such as maternal uncles and the rest, or (other) witnesses, 
as before described." 
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stantiAllj therefore the some aa that given by the MiUkaharA,* * * § where 
it defines landhu as “a Saptd'da of a diffident family,”f that is, a Sapiiida 
on the mother’s side. Kor does Jtmfitavuhana diffisr on this point from 
the Mit&1csliar& school, for when speaking of the sense in which Y&jna- 
Tolkya understood the word batidlat, he says,^ “to intimate that the 
maternal uncle shall inherit in couscquonco of the proximity of oblations, 
os presenting offerings to the maternal grandfather and the rest, which 
the deceased was bound to offer, Yujnavalkya employs the term bandliu." 

But there are other passages, also, in the Mituksharft which clearly 
show that its author did not intend to quote the list of the three catego¬ 
ries of Bandhus as an exhaustive one. They are contained, however, in 
that portion of the Mit&kshoi-d not translated by Oolebrooke. One of 
these hod heen supplied to the High Court at Calcutta for the purposes of 
the suit, but was singularly misunderstood by it. In Book II., v. 264, 
Y&jnavalkya where speaking of co-traders lays down this rule; “ if ono 
(of them) having gone to a foreign country, dies, let the heirs, the bdn- 
dOtawu, jndiii, or those who have come, take the property; and in their 
default the king.” Whoreujwn the Mital^phara commento: “'When of 
partners ‘ one who has gone to a foreign country dies,’ then let ‘ the 
heirs,’ that is, his son or other lineal descendants; ‘ tho bdndhavas,’ that 
is, the relativet on the mother’s side, viz. the maternal uncle and the rest; ‘ the 
jPidlis,’ that is SnpiiiQas, except the lineal descendants; ‘ or those who 
have come,’ that is, the partners in business who have come from the 
foreign country, take his share; and ‘ in their de&ult,’ that is, in default 
of ‘ the heirs,’ &C., let the king take it.”§ 


• II., 5, 8. 

t BhinnagotrOiifufi sapiiidun&ifi bondhuiabdena grahodtlt. 

I XI., 6,12. 

§ Tho translation of this passage os given by me above differs from 
that which the Bengal Government had laid before the High Coui-t, and 
it also differs from that tendered by the Appellant to the Court. The 
Beooid (p. 97) siiys: 

“ The words are, as translated by the Defendant, Itespondcnt [t. e. the 
Bengal Government]:— 

“ Text. —‘ When one dies in a foreign country, let the descendants 
(Bnndhoos), cognates, gentBos, or his companions, take the goods, or, 
in their default, the Idng.’ 

“ Comment ^.—‘ When he who is gone to a foreign country, of those 
who ore associated in trade, dies, then his share should be inherited by 
his heirs, t. e. the son and other descendants, vis., (Bundhoos) cognates, 
I.6., those on tho mother’s side, the maternal uncle, and others, vis., the 
gentiles, i. e., the Sapindahs, besides the son and other descendants, and 
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In this passage the High Court at Calcutta Jeclarocl “ The words, 
maternal uncle and the rest,” to be “ an insertion over and above what is 
contained in the principal text as to Bondhoosand added: “ Under these 
circumstances, os the translated passage refers to an exceptional state of 
things, it may be that the ordinary succesaion has been interfered with 
in a particular other than that above suggested, though the succession 
professes to follow the ordinary course in all other particulars save one.”* 
It need scarcely be observed that there is not the slightest ground 


those who ai'o come, i. e., those among them associated in trade, from a 
foreign country, or in thoir default, the king shall take.’ ” 

No wonder that the Appellant objected to this jumble of words, where 
in the ‘ Text’ ‘ Bundhoos’ would bo an explanation of ‘descendants,' 
instead of * cognates ’; and in the Commentary, too, * Bundhoos ’ and 
‘ gentiles’ are mode to explain the same word ‘descendants’; and the 
word ‘besides’ is intended for ‘except.’ But neither is the Appollant’s 
version unobjectionable. It is given after the foregoing quotation, by 
the Record, in these words: 

“ Text. —A person having gone to a foreign country, his goods would 
be taken by his heir, and those related through a Bwndhoo, or to a Bundhoo 
or agnatic relation, or person returning from that country. In default 
of heirs, the king will take.” And his translation of the Ciommentary 
of the Mitaksharft is as follows: 

“ When a person from amongst the persons trading in fellowship, 
or common stock, goes to a foreign country and dies there, his share 
will bo taken by his heir, e. offspring, t. s. son and other offspring, 
Bundhoos, relations on the mother’s side, maternal uncles, and the rest, 
or others, agnatic relations, that is to say, Sapindas, other than offspring, 
or by those coming back. Those who amongst the co-traders return 
from a foreign country, shall take; in default of them, tlio king.” 

If this version wore correct (I am not here alluding to the last 
sentence which is perhaps misprinted for “ . . . . coming back; viz. 
those who . . . .”), the text of Yajiiavalkya would treat of persons who 
ore “ related through a Bandhu, or to a Bandku,” while the commentary 
of^tho Mitakshoril would speak of Bandhus only; and as the words 
“ related through a Bandhu, or to a Bandhu” are meant for Yfljnavalkya’s 
word bdndhava, it would follow that relatives called handhava ore more 
distant heirs than those called bandhu. Nor should I fed surprised 
if possibly a doubt of this kind had some influence on the High Court, 
when, as wo shall soc, it founded a very strange theory on this passage. 
But bdndhava, though a derivative of bandhu, has absolntely the same 
sense as the latter, os results, not only from all the law-commentaries, but 
, also from the grammatical Gaiia prajiiAdi to Bdhiru V. 4, 38.—Here then 
ore two litigants, both differently rendering the same important text to 
which they appeal; and a Law Court, unable to examine this text in tho 
original, is to decide which of them is right, or whether both are wrong 1 

* Record, p. 98. 
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foi- sacb a theory; and the judgment of the Judicial Ciommittee of the 
PriTy Council very justly remarks (p. 7): “ Their Lordships cannot 
admit the reasonableness of this hypothesis, and think that oven on tho 
Mitakshara the question under consideration is at least uncertain.” Yet 
instead of affording abtdtde proof that the definition here given by tho 
Mitakshar& of the term bdndhava or bandhu is in accordance with the 
definition which the same work everyiohere gives when it thinks proper 
to paraphrase the word basidbu, and that consequently no new definition 
was here intended for on “ exceptional state of things,” tho judgment 
of the Judicial Committee proceeds to fortify its position by the passage, 
above alleged, from the Viramitrodayo, and therefore does not remove 
tho doubt whether the Mitoksborit itself oountonancod tho theory objected 
to or not 

Yet one such definition of handhu, literally agreeing with that in tho 
passage just quoted, might have been found in the passage mentioned 
before ;* and another, occurring in another, untranslated portion of the 
Mit^ksharfi, is still more explicit; for it distinctly refers to the very 
passage in question, which contains the Bandhu list, and settles therefore 
oven tho last remnant of imcertaiuty. 

In Book m., V. 24, Y^navnlkyo, treating of the season of impurity 
caused by the death of friends, says: “ Purification lasts a day when a 
gum dice, or a boarder, a vcdic teacher, a maternal uncle or a Br&hman 
versed in one vodic school.” On which words the Mitfikshord remarks: 
“‘Guru’ means a spiritual teacher; ‘boarder,’a pupil; ‘vodic teacher,’ 
him who explains the YedAngas. By the word ‘maternal unde,’ the 
relatives on the female side, viz. the bandhus of one’s self, the moUior’s 
bandhuB, and the fathoi-’s bandhus are implied; and who these are has 
boon shown in (tho commentary on) the verse of Yfijuavalkya, which 
begins with the words, ‘ the wife and the daughters,’ ” f that is, on the 
very same verse, 136 (Coleb., p. 824), to which the whole commentary 
of Sects. 1-7 of oh. ii. of the Mitakshard, and consequently also that of 
Sect. 6 (Coleb., p. 362) belongs. 

In short, the maternal undo, so far from being excluded from the 
Bandhus, is ohnoet invariably named as the very type of tho whole 
category; and what relative indeed on tho mother’s side could have 
a nearer claim to that title than he ? 

Now that in spite of such overwhelming evidence, even in one of the 


• P. 27,1. 7. 

I M&tniagrahaiieniLtmabandhavo mdtfibaudhavaK pitfibandhavai cha 
yonisamboddhu npalakshyanto, te cha patni duhitam ity atra dai'4itdh. 
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cloaicst cases possible, any law-conrt could nonsuit a claimant simply 
because the mass of proof whiob would Lave supported bis right, was not 
accessible in Englisb to tbe jbdge, appears to inyolve so onomalonB 
a state of things that its continnanoc must be thought to bo very unde¬ 
sirable. 

The best and most efficient means of remedying it would of course be 
a thoi-ough acquaintance of the Indian judges with the* original text of 
the Hindu law literature, and their ability to examine for thcmsclycs in 
the original language all the texts which may haye a bearing on a case 
before them. Nor need such a remedy be looked upon os chimerical; 
for the study of Sanskrit required for a legal training to this end would 
not imply more than the labour of a few years. 

But as some time might haye to elapse before this object could bo 
attained, it is at least to be hoped that the most immediate wants pointed 
out in this paper will be provided for by the competent authorities. 

A thorough revision of all the translations of Hindu law texts hitherto' 
used in the Indian Courts should bo undertaken at once, not in order to 
set them completely aside, but with the view of correcting their mis¬ 
takes while preserving nil that is good in them, and of harmonizing their 
quotation of the same texts so ns to render the identification of the latter 
possible. 

And, besides, the most important works, as yet accessible only in 
Sanskrit, should be translated into English, so that at least the whole of 
Yujnayalkya’s Code, with the Mitaksharil, the Viramitrodaya, some com- 
mcntoi'ies of Jimutayfl.hana’8 Diiyabhtiga, some of Baghnnandana’s Tattvas, 
the Niniayasiudhu, the Dhnrmasindhnsilra, the principal treatises on 
^ntddha, imparity, and marriage, and those on adoption, should soon be 
within the reach of on English judge. 

The study of Sanskrit is now so successfully pursned in India, and 
native scholarship has already given such excellent proof of its mastery 
both of Sanskrit and English, that with united efforts in India itself, 
there would be no difficulty, within a few years’ time, in accomplishing 
this greatly needed work. 
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APPENDIX TO Page 18. 


Ths oldoBt Hindu lAwgivers lay down the rule that mombors of a 
united family have a joint community of worldly and spiritual interests. 
Henoc, according to tliem, their income and expenditure is conjoint; they 
cannot individually accept or bestow gifts, or make loans; nor can they 
reciprocally boar testimony, or become sureties for one another; more¬ 
over, certain of their religious duties being undivided, one member of 
the family only is entitled and obliged to perform them for the rest. 
Accordingly, in doubtful oases it was hold that partition of a family 
was proved, if it could be shown that all or any of these criteria of 
.union were wanting. The reqnirements of an advancing civilization, 
however, led to a more definite explanation of this general rule. Trade, 
commerce, or similar causes, often compelling co-parceners to live away 
from homo, or in different houses, the whole of thoir offiiirs could not 
be managed conjointly, nor could aU their religions duties bo performed 
in common. The difficulties, therefore, of determining from the criteria 
already alluded to whether a family was a divided or a nnited one, mtil- 
tipliod in time, and the works of Colobrooke, Strange, Macnaghten, and 
Grady very justly dwell on them. • A more recent work, however, that by 
blr. R. West and Dr. J. G. Bnliler,'f is not satisfied with admitting, as its 
predecessors had done, that there arc difficulties which must be dealt 
with according to thoir merits and as they arise; it summarily rejects aU 
the criteria or ‘ signs of separation,’ mentioned by the native authorities, 
as inconclusive, aud consequently as devoid of value in a legal sense. 

" The will of the united co-parceners to effect a separation," the Editors 


• See Mr. Standish Grove Grady’s ‘ Treatise on the Hindoo Law of 
Inheritance’ (1869), whore, in Sec. ix., pp. 416 ff., on ‘Evidence of Par¬ 
tition,’ all that relates to this subject is very carefully collected. See also 
the ‘ Manual of Hindu Law,’ by the same learned author (1871), Sea ii., 
pp. 273 ff. 

j* A Digest of Hindu Law ; from the replies of the Shastris in the 
several Courts of the Bombay Presidency. Book IT. Partition. Bombay, 
1869. As this work reached me after the foregoing paper had been read 
to the East India Association, the translation of the chapter of the Viro- 
mitrodaya “ On a woman’s sopai'ato property,” contained in its Appendix 
(pp. 67 ff^ was then unknown to me, and has to be added to the trans¬ 
lation of Hindu Law Texts enumerate at pp. 6 and 6. 
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of thiB Digest say,* “ may be (1) stated explicitly; (2) or implied. As to 
express will it may bo evidenced by documents or by declarations before 
witnesses . . . And “ os to implied wiU," they continue,“ the Hindu 
authors are prolix in their discussions of the circumstances, &om which 
separation or union may bo inferred. According to them the ‘ signs’ 
of separation arc:—(a) the possession of separate shares; (b) living and 
dining apart; (c) commission of acts incompatible with a state of union, 
such as trading with or lending money to each other, or separately to 
third parties, mutual gifts or suretyship. They add also giving evidence 
for each other, but from this in the present day no inference can be 
deduced, (d) The separate performance of religious ceremonies, i. e. of 
tho daily Yaiivadeva, or food-oblation in the lire preceding the moming- 
mool; of the Naivedya, or food-oblation placed before the tutelary deity ; 
of the two daily morning and evening burnt-offerings; of the ^riddhos, 
or fimeral oblations to tho parents’ manes, <&c.” The Editors then odd : 
“ ITone of these signs of separation con be regarded as, by itself, conclu- 
mve”; and again they say “As no one of tho marks of partition above 
enumerated can be considered conclusivo, so neither can it be said that 
any particular assemblago of these alone will prove partition. It is in 
every case a question of fact to be determined like other questions of fact, 
upon the whole of the evidence adduced, circumstantial evidence being 
sufficient.” 

But here it must first be asked what the Editors of this Digest call 
‘ evidence ’ in addition to that admitted by them as such under the head 
of “ express will ” ? For, if none of tho evidence afforded by the ‘ signs of 
separation,’—whether this evidence bo taken by itself or combined,—con, 
as they assert, establish a proof of partition, what evidence is there left 
but “documents” or “declarations before witnesses”?§ Yet os denial 
of separation, and litigation ensuing on it, will rarely occur when the party 
interested in the denial knows that his opponent is in possession of a 
partition deed, or can produce witnesses before whom the intention to 
separate has been formally declared, and as under such circumstances 
it will offer no difficulty to a judge, while, on the other hand, tho cases 
presenting a real difficulty wiU just bo those in which no documentary 
or other evidence of a similar nature exists,—it is hard to appreciate 
the value of tho advice which tho Editors afford in thoir last quoted 
words. But as the most striking part of their statement consists in the 
summary rejection, as legal proof, of all and each of the “ signs of sepam- 

i P. xiii. 

§ P. xii. 


• Introduction, p. xii. 
J P. XT. 
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tion,”—whereas some of these are so strongly relied upon by the native 
anthorities, and have been so cantionsly spoken of by Colcbrooke, Strange, 
Grady, and other European writers of eminence,—if will not be inex¬ 
pedient to inquire whether in this matter a judge may henceforth feel 
entitled to dispense with a knowledge of aU that is stated on this point 
in Hindu works, and simply content himself with endorsing the opinion 
of the Editor's' of the Bombay Digest. 

One of the most prominent “ signs of separation,” as we have seen, is 
based on religious grounds. It concerns tlio joint or separate performance 
of certain religious rites, some of which are mentioned in the quotation 
just given from the Bombay Digest. In regard to the legal irrelevance 
of these, the Editors of this Digest even grow emphatic. “ The separate 
performance of the Yoikvadeva sacrifice, of ^dddhas and other religious 
rites,” they say,* “ is stiU less conclusive,” viz. than the “ living and dining 
apart ” previously spoken of and declared hy thorn to be “ not conclusive of 
the fact" of separation. Tlioy seem to aiTive at this inference from the 
interrogatory connected with a case to which they refer, and from a 
passage of a native authority to which they point, as forming part of their 
remarks on this case. 

The cose is that reported by them at p. 58. It gave rise, on the port 
of the Court, to the following amongst other questions: “ He [viz. the 
sou of on elder wife] was in the habit of pci'formiug the sacrifice colled 
Yoidvadevn on his own account. Should he bo considered a separated 
member of the family ? and can any man whose food is cooked sepa¬ 
rately perform the ceremony, or is it a sign of separation?” Upon 
which the Paii'dit so questioned replied :■[ “ Those members of a family 
who individually perfom the ceremonies of Yaifivadeva and Euladhorma, 
and have signed a Farikhat, may be considered separated. It docs not 
appear from the Shastras that the elder son of a person is obliged to per¬ 
form the Yaiivadeva on his own account, although his father and step¬ 
brother arc united in intoi'ests and he himself lives and cooks his food 
separately in the same town without receiving the share of his ancestral 
property. A person may, however, perform the ceremony by the permis¬ 
sion of his father.” 

On this reply of the Paiidit the Editors again observe; J “ The 
Shastri is right in not considering the seimrate performance of the 
Yaiivadeva as a certain sign of ‘ partition,’ though it is enumerated in 
the Smritis among these signa The general custom is, in the present 
day, that even undivided coparceners, who tako their meals separately. 
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perform this ceremony, nt least once every day, cocli for himself, bccanso 
it is considorod to purify the food.” Bnt here it tony be oljeorvod that all 
the Fodilit really said was, that when a man lives and cooks his food 
apart fi’om his father and stepbrother who oi'o nnitod, it docs not appear 
&om the Shastras tliat ho is obliged to perform the Vaisvodeva on his own 
account; and what follows Uicroforo from his words is, that if, living 
apart from bis relatives, ho wei-e obliged to perform the Yaisvodova, siicli 
an obligalion would prove that there was no uition botwoou him and tho 
relatives named. The real drift of his ausa'er, therefore, was nut to show, 
as tlio Editors suppose, that the 80 ]^>ai'ato performance of tho Yoisvadova 
was in no ceute a “ certain sign of partition,” hut to recommend to the 
Court tho investigation of tho fact whether tho person in (question was or 
was not “Migetl " to perform this ceremony separately from his relatives. 

In a note on the word Yui^vadeva tho Editors Lad previously said * 
that “ this ceremony is performed for tho sanctification of food before 
dinner,” and after the words above quoted (“.bcoauso it is con¬ 

sidered to purify tho food”), they continue: “Wo subjoin a jMssogo on 
this point from tho Dhamumindlin : f (Dhaim. f. 90, p. 2, 1. 3 and 
Bombay lith. cd.): juhiiyat tarpisMhhyaliair giihye ’gnau lauiiJce ‘jii w, 
yatminnagnaupaehod aunaih tasmin homo oidhUjate. Avtbhalddnam yiika- 
hhedo pHihaff miivadevaK kfit&kHta iti hluit'tiyjiye ; ‘ Bice mixed with clari¬ 
fied butter should be offered in tho sacrod domestic fire, or in a common 
fire. Tho oblations (at the Yaifivadova) should bo made in that fire, witli 

which the food is cooked.Bhat'tbjidiksliitn dechu'OH that, 

if members of on undivided family propare their food separately, the 
Yniitvadova-offering may be peiformod separately (in each household) or 
not” 

Their remark, however, rogai-ding tho purpose of tho Yoi^vadeva, ns 
well as thoir quotation from tho Dhormasindhusara and their translation 
of it, ore very inaccurate. For, os will prosontly be seen, tho Dharma- 
sindhnsara states tliat tho object of tho Yaiivadeva is the consecration of 
one's self and of tho food; whereas tho Mitukshoru, in commenting on 
Y&jnavalkya, I., v. 103, altogether contests tho doctrine that the Y. is 
intended for the consecration of the food, and after some discussion on 
this theory, arrives at tho conclusion that it solely concoriis tho (spi¬ 
ritual) benefit of tho person jjerforming it. And as in quoting from tho 
Dhormasindhusara tho Editors in tho beginning of tho passage allegod 


I An abbreviation, by the Editors, of DharmasindknaAra, which is tlio 
full namo of the work meant, by Kiiiindlha. 

No. 1, Yol. Y. n 
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have left out half a verso which esscniitxUy belongs to it, while before tho 
words ascribod to Bhattbji they have omitted another material portion 
of the text, their translation is not only incon-ect, but the very ground 
on which the author of tho DharmosiadhuBtlra adduced Bhat'toji, has been 
mistmderstood by them.* But even supposing that all tho remarks of 
the Editors on tho Vaiivadeva were correct, they would still not prove 
anything in respoot of tho l(^al inconolusivcneas of “ SrMdhos and other 
religions rites,” all of which oro included in their swooping assertion 
which sets those rites asido for tho purpose of legal evidence. 

As the object of this jMiper, however, is not to correct the mistakes 
of any individual writer, but to show how necessary it is that a judgo 
should oznmiuo for himself all that the native authorities teach in record 
to questions tliat may como before him, and how tho very replies of oven 
tho most learned Paddits may bo conducive to fellaoics—since the cor¬ 
rectness of a reply mainly depends on the correctness and pertinence 
of the question put, — I will, as on illustration of the difficulties 
which beset this subject, odd a translation of a few passages from thi-oc 
works only, since oven those will clearly prove that tlio bearing of tho 
performauoo of certain religious ceremonies on the question of union or 
division cannot bo dispatched in tho offhand manner implied iu tho ruling 
of the Bombay Digest. 

In treating of tho daily religions duties of a Hindu tho Dharmasin- 
dhutdra under tho hooding ‘on tlio duty of the fifth division’ (of a day 
divided into eight ports) contains the following passage; 

“ The Yoidvodova is to bo performed for the removal of (sins com¬ 
mitted in) the five 5dna«. Tho five Sundt are the five places whore injury 
may bo done (to living beings); viz. the wooden mortar in which grain 
is threshed; the stone slab on which condiments, &C., ore ground with a 
mnllor; a firc-ploce; a water-jar, and a broom. J Tho commencement of 

* Tho essential words omitted before 'juliuydl ’ ore: gfihapakvaha- 
vishyAnuoiB tailaksblriidivorjitailS, (juhuydl, &e .); and those which should 
have preoedod, and are absolutely required at the quetation ‘ avibhakidndm, 
&c,‘ from Bhaffoji, read: sn chuyoifi vaiivadeva itmosoifisklnlrtho 
’nnosaifiskilrurthni cha; touavibhaktdnuifi pAkaikyo pfithng vaiivndcvo 
na, vibhaktdurun tn pukaikyc 'pi havishyiintaroiia pfithag eva, (avibltah- 
(dniim, &o.) For tho translation of tho whole jHissage, seo p. 87,11.10 ff. 

f Dhormns., cd. Bombay (1801), III. A., fol. 966, 11. 7 ff. 

{ Tho object of tlio VaiJvadevn is similarly defined in a passage of 
^t&tapa quoted in Iloghunaiidana’s Ahnikatattva fed. Cola 18.34, vol. i., 
p. 251) ; and tho five Sdmts arc frequently alluded to, e.g. in Mann, IIL, 
G8, Sanknrftcliiirya’s comm, on tho Bhognvadgitu, m., 13, and they are 
also defined in Anondagiri’s and raidharasvdmiu’s gloss on tho latter. 
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tho Vaifivadeva is early (»'. e. in the morning), not like that of tho Agnih otra, 
late (t. e. in tho evening); accordingly tho rosolvo to perform it, as ex¬ 
pressed in the words: “ early and late, tho YaUvadova (should bo per¬ 
formed ’’).• Tho five groat sacraments oro to ho performed day by day; 
and theso oro the sacramout of tho Yoda, tlmt of the gods, that of created 
beings, that of tho manes, and Uiat of men.! Tho sacrament of tho Yoda 
has been already explained. ^ Those who follow the ritual of the lUg- 
voda consider that tho Yai^deva consists of the throe sacraments of tho 
gods, created beings, and manes. Tho sacrament of men is the giving 
food to men. An oblation of food oooked in the house and fit for 
sacrificial parposos,§ fireo from sesamum-oil, factitious salt, and such like 

* From Baghunandana (vol. i., p. 250) and similar works it results 
that tho proper time for tho perfonnanco of tho Y. is always during tho 
day, and that tho evening performance of this ceremony is pormittod only 
under special conditions, os for instance when ‘ cooking ’ takes place for 
tho entertainment of a guesi Some authorities, moreover, ateolutely 
forbid tho repetition of the ceremony on tlie same day, whether by day 
time or in tho evening, lint compare p. 80,1. 15. 

t These five mahXyajhas, ‘ great sacrifice ’ or ‘ great sacraments,' arc 
mentioned in the oldest works, e. in tho ^tapatha-Bnlhmaiia (XL, 5, 
6, 1)—also quoted from this BrsJimaiia in Sridatta’s Aclulradania—; 
in Manu, I., 112, (ko^ Y&jfiavalkya, I., 102, &o. —Manu (HI., 70) defines 
thorn as follows: “ teaching (which, according to Eulluka, includes read¬ 
ing, viz. tho Yodas) is tho saorament of tho Ycda; offering rico &c. or 
water is tho sacrament of tho manes; on oblation (of food) in fire is tho 
sacrament of the gods ; presentation of food (viz. throwing ghee or rico, 
or tho like, in tho open air) to created beings, is tho sacrament of created 
boingB; hosx)itality is tho sacrament of men.” 

Yiz. in a preceding portion of tho text, here not translated. 

§ Substances, called haviehya, or fit for sacrificial purposes, are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in ritual works, as in tho Efityilyaua ^rauta Sutras 
(YII., 2, 2), or in works dealing with ritual matters, as in Manu, Ydjiia- 
valkya, &o. Tho Mit»k$hard in its comment on Yapi., I., 289, names as 
such: rico of different vaiioties, barley, wheat, kidney-beans of two 
varieties (phaseolns mimgo and phoseolns nwliatus), wrild grain (wild 
roots, or in general such food os forms tho diet of an ascetic), a black 
potherb called kdlaidka, mdhdialka [explained as a kind of fish; Wila : a 
prawn or shrim])], cardamoms, ginger, black pepper, asofeotida, molasses, 
candied sugar, camphor, rock-salt, sea-salt, broad-&uit, cocoannt, tho 
plants call^ kadall and badara, tho jjroduce of a cow,—^viz. milk, curds, 
butter, or other preparations made of her milk,—honoy, flesh, &o. On 
tho other hand, as substances unfit for sacrificial oblations the Mitdithard 
names: kodram (paspalum kora), Tnasura (ervum hirsntum), chick-pea, 
knlaUha (dolichos biflorus), puluka, a legume called niskp^, a kind of 
bean called rdjamdsha (doUchos catjang), the white pumpkin gourd, two 
kinds of tho egg-plant (vdrtidku and vrihati), upodikA (bsMilla rubra), tho 
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(unsocrificial Bubstances), and drcsaod with ghco, one should make in tlia 
(sacrod) domestic fire, or the ordinary firo ; (for) the law ordains that such 
on oblation (should bo made) in the fire with which a man cooks his food.* 
Since the 6raddha occurring at fixed periods is performed by (performing) 
the sacrament of the manes included in the Vai^yndeva ceremony, no 
entertainment- of Bruhmans takes place (as it would) on bclialf of the 
6riiJdho occurring at fixed periods. And since also the ^rilddha, (duo) on 
the day of new-moon, is perfonnod by (iwrforming) it (viz. the sacroment 
of the manes), Bhaffoji says, that those who arc unable to jicrform tlie 
6riLddha, due on the day of new-moon (rc^ilarly), should do so once (at 
least) in the course of a year. In the ettso of (impurity arising &om) 
childbirth, the mlo is that the five groat sacraments are dropped. And 
this Vaiivadova is performed for the sake of one’s own consecration and 
that of the food.! Therefore amongst members of a united fiimily when 
they cook (their food) in common, a separate performance of the Yai- 
i^vadeva (by each member) is not (allowed) ; but amongst members of a 
divided family, even when they cook (their food) in common, the Vai- 
gvadeva (must bo performed) separately (by each of them) with some sort 
of substance fit for sacrificial purposes. According to Bhatt'oji, amongst 
members of a united family, when the cooking (of their food) does not 
take place in common, the VaiAvadeva nmy be performed separately or 
not.{ When no cooking (of food) takes place on the eleventh and 


shoot of a bamboo, longpepper, orris root, ^apushpd (anethum sowa), 
saline earth, ordure, &ctitiouB salt, a buffialo's-chounri, her milk,—curds, 
—butter, or other produce of buffalo’s milk; &c.—Compare also on the 
same snl^'ect Mann, III., w. 266 ff, tlic Yishnu-Furuna, !^ok III., ch. 16 ; 
the Niniiayasindhu, I., fdl. 13; ^ghmmdana, vol. i., pj). 70, 142 and 
250 ; ^ridaUa't Jch&radarea (Benares, 1864), fol. 66 a; &o. 

* The Achdradorda (fol. 56 a) which quotes a passage to the same 
effect from Angiras, reg^ing the sacred and ordinai-y fire, adds; “ the 
sense of this passage is: a man who maintains a sacred fire should cook 
his food and make the oblation, in this (sacrod) domestic fire; one who 
does not maintain such a fire, in the ordinary fiure.” 

t See p. 85,11. 31 ff. 

j The words “ an Mation of food cooked in the home, Ac.” (p. 87,11. 
10 fl‘.) till “performed ecparalefy or not," arc the complete passage, repre¬ 
sented in the ^mbay Digest by the words “rice mixed" till “performed 
eeparaldy («n each homehold) or not ” (see above, p. 35, L 21-1. 27). The 
correctness of tho lost words “ performed separately or not ” might at 
first sight scorn doubtful, since ^oir value in Sanskrit is tho compound 
kHtdlMa, and this word (according to Fitii., II., 1, 60, not a Dvandva, 
but a Earmadharayn) would litcr^y mean 'done—not done,’i. c. ‘im¬ 
perfectly done,’ or ‘done as if not done,’ i.e. ‘done in vain.’ That in tho 
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Bimilor dajs (of abBtinence), the Yai^vo^Ieva shonld be performed with 
grain (esp. of rice), milk, curds, ghee, fruits, water, and the like Bub- 
stancee. Let a man perform it with rico and so on, (throwing snch 
Bubetonces) with his hand,—or with water, (throwing the latter) witli his 
hollowed palms, into water; but let him at the performance of tho Vai- 
Irodoya avoid Jeodrata (paspalum kora), chick-pea, tho kidpey-bcan ( 2 >ha- 
soolus radintns), masfira (orvum hireutiim), kulallha (dolichos biflorus), 
and all factitious salt called hsltdra and lamAa. When a man lives 
abroad, the Vai^vadeva should bo ixirformcd at his house by the instru¬ 
mentality of his son, priest, or otlior (])ro])or substitute); and should 
there not be at his house such other (pro^mr) agent he himself must per¬ 
form it abroad. Those who conform to tho ritual of the Rig- oad Black- 
Ynjur-vodas should jxsrform it twice (a-day), according to the text which 
says: ‘ it should bo performed by day and by night.’ But if unable to 
do so, they may, at tho same time, ro 2 >eat it or perform (the day- and night 
Vai^vadeva) together.* The usual 2 >ractice of followers of these two Vedas 
is to cook their food and perform tho VaiSvudeva, in the ordimiry firo.”t 

In the cha 2 >ter treating of the religious duties of sons uhote father is 
alive, the same work contains tho following statement:} 

“ Sons not separated from their father should not 2 >orform tho Vaiiva- 
deva BO|)aratoly; for it is stated that ‘ one who lives u2)on the cooking of 
(». e. tho food cooked by) his brother, is (like) one who lives upon the 
cooking of (i. c. the food cooked by) his father.' Hence, if.tlie father 
maintains a sacred fire, even when the cooking and the Vai^vadeva ore 
effected with tho sacred fire, his miscjiaratcd sons, although they, too, 
maintain a socrod fiiu, should not perform the Vai^vadeva B 02 iarately. 
Those who think that, in tho absence of cooking, a fire becomes an 
ordinary one, may cook merely in order to consecrate their fire. But 
by mombera of a divided family tlie Vaitvadeva should bo pciformed 

quotation from Bhaftbji, however, the word has not this sense, but tho one 
given it in tho translation of Bombay Digest, and in that obove, 
follows not only from tho sense in which tho WTord IHiidhilia is unmistak¬ 
ably u^ in other passages of tho Bharmasindhus&ra and Nir/tayasindhu 
(since its meaning there becomes clear from tlm interpretations follow¬ 
ing it), but also from the injunction of Jsvaldyann, which is analogous 
to that of BhdRoji (see p. 41, U. 21 fl’.). 

* See note * of page 37. 

t There follows a description of the manner in which the V. is per¬ 
formed by members of tho VaishiSavo and other sects, of tho rules relating 
to tho Naivedya ceremony, and other detail which it is not reciiiisitc 
hui'o to cjitor into. 

J Bombay cd. (1861), 111. B., fol. 3 «, 11. 8 ff 
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Boparatelj (by each of thorn). And since (according to ilio followers of 
the f^igreda-rihuJ *) the VaiiivadeTa consistB of the three doily sacro- 
ments, riz. those of the go<ls, ore&tod beings and manes, those (who 
entertain this doctrine regarding the VoiAvadova), oven if their fother is 
alive, sill perform the (doily) sacinmcnt of the manes, forming port of 
the five groat (daily) saci'amouie. To the followers of the Blaok- 
Yajorreda, however, the five groat (daily) sacramouts are distinct fVom 
tho Yai^vadeva; they (oonseqnently) perform tho (daily) sacrament of 
tho monos, if their father is olive, (only) when they are mombeis of a 
divided family.” 

In the chapter treating of those ontitlod to perform the l^rdddha, tho 
same work says :f 

“ The son of one’s own body has the proferontial duty (and right) to 
perform tho annual and other ^rftddhas and tho funeral coromonios which 
toko place immodiatoly after death. If there are several such sons, the 
eldert has Miiw doty (and right); on foiloi'e of him, or if he is not present, 
or if his right has lapsed through having become on outcast or similar 
(disqualifications), tho eldest after him. Tho statement, however, (mado 
elsewhere) that in the absence of the eldest the youngest has always this 
right, not the sons botwoen thorn, is without authority. Hence, if sons live 
in a state of division, the eldest, after having received from tho younger 
(brothers) tho (necessary) property, should perform all the funeral rites 
up to that called Sapindaua.^ But tho annual and other Buddhas each 
of them must perform separately. If, however, sons' live in a state of 
union, even the annual and other ^Mdhas must be porformed by one of 
them only. (Still) since what is dono by one (member of a united 
family) accrues to tho benefit of tho rest, all the sons should keep such 
rules 08 tho observance of chastity, tho not touching another person’s 
food,§ and similar ones. If sons do not live in tho same place, whether 
they stay in different countries or in different houses, each of them 
should pei-form tho annual and other ^roddhns so^xarately, oven if they 
are members of an undivided family.”| 

• See p. 37,11. 7 ff. 

t IIL B., foL 4 IL 10 ft 

I That is, inclusivo of tho first sixteen w^dhas which end with the 
Snptidana, also called Sapiluiihtraia. 

§ TdJSavalkya, IIL, 241, classes 'feeding on others* amongst tho 
crimes, called u^apdlaka, which are only a degreo less than tho niahdpd- 
taka, or most hemous of^ces. Jfanu, III., 104, foretells paiusites that, 
after death, thoy will become tho cattle of their liusta. 

I Tho rest of this chapter regulates the rights of younger sons in tho 
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In the important cliaptcr on tho 6rtuidlm iteelf, under tlio head of 
“settled rules relating to members of a divided and an undivided family” 
tho some work, after a gonoral roiTerenco to previons statements, has tho 
following: • 

“ Of brothers and other membora of a family, dividod in property, all 
the (religions) duties are separate. But that the funeral Qeremonics and 
the sixteen ^ruddhns up to the Sapiddona (which are performed during 
the first year after a death) should bo porformed by ono of them only, 
has been already stated.f Yet if members of a family aro undivided, nil 
such acts as may be done without (spending any) property, e. g. bathing, 
tho Sandhya-dovotion, the sacrament (Le. reading) of the Vedas, mut¬ 
tering of prayers, fasting, reading the Purudas, aro done (by each of 
than) separately; whether such acts recur at regular periods, or are 
oocasionol, or (purely) voluntary; separately, also, such ooremonios of 
regular recurrence, enjoined by vedic or traditional works, as aro porformed 
with firo. Another view founded on tho teaching of Edtyilyana and 
others is, tliat ‘ono who lives on the cooking of a brother is (like) ono 
who lives on that of a father.’ Of tlio five great (daily) sacraments those 
of tho gods, created beings, manes, and laenit should be performed by 
tho eldest (brother) only. If the cooking is done soparately (by members 
of a united family) those who conform to the rules of Adval&yana, say 
that^the separate performance of the Yoiivadeva (by each member of 
such a family) is optional.§ Since, if tho eldest (brother) does not per¬ 
form the Vaifivadeva, it is (tho duty) of a younger (brother) to i)erfoct 
tho cooking (of tho food by means of this ceremony), some opjoin that 
before eating, some of tho food shouhl bo thrown by him into the fire, and 
some given to a Brihman. Tho worship of tho (tutelary) gods may be 
performed (by each of them) separately, or (by all of them) coijointly. 
The annual ^raddhos, those porformed on tho day of now-moon, at 
tho sun’s entrance into a new sign, oolipses, and siniilar ^r&ddhos should 
be porformed by the eldest only. The ^ruddhas, also, performed in holy 
places {e.g. of the Ganges) and those of tho same category should bo 
porformed by one member only of an undivided family, if all the 
members hapi)on to bo together (in the place), but seporatoly, (by each 
member) if they happen to bo in diffiarent places. The same role applies 

absonco of tho oldest, and in their absence those of other members of 
a family successively to perform tho radddhas. Its importance regarding 
the rights of inheritance, requires no romork; but as these rights do not 
concern the present pajier, no further extract on this point is here given. 

• m. B., fol. 37 6, IL 6 fE. t Soo p. 40,11. 20 fit. 

J Soe p. 87, U. 4 If § Compare p. 38,11. 20 ff. 
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to the ^Oddho, which is performed at (the holy city of) Qoy& (ia 
Bohor). As regards sacrificial coremonios, at which volontory gifts arc 
made, and which can be oiFocted only by means of (spending some ef the 
family) property, tlio right of performing them doiwnds on the assent of 
the brotliers and other (members of tho nnited family). The ^riddha 
on the 13th day of the dork fortnight of tho month Bhudro, which is under 
the ostorism Magbu, it is stated, should bo pcrfoi'med separately by each 
member (of an undivided family).” * 

Tho work from which tlioso passages are taken, is a compilation from 
other works, among which it prominently names the Nin'iayagindhi, com- 

* Compare for tho 6rtdc1has to bo imiformod at holy ^docce and tho 
ISth of tho dork fortnight of tho mouth Bhudro, also tho following 
pnssagos from Wilson’s translation of tho VisHihirPumna (III., 14, w. 
17-19): “ Ho who, after having offered f(»d and libations to the Pitfis, 
[manes] bathos in the Ganges, Satlaj, Vipufld (Beas), Sarasvnti, or tho 
Qomati at Niviinisha, expiates aU his sins. The Pitfis also say: ‘after 
having received satisfaction for a twelvemonth, we shall further derive 
gratification by libations offered, by onr descendants, at some place of 
pilgrimago, at the end of the dark fortnight of Mugha’ and (ibid. III., 
16, VT. 17 ff): “In former times, 0 king of the earth, this song of tho 
Pitfis was heard by Ikshwukn, tho son of Mann, in the groves of Kaldjxt: 
‘Those of our descendants shall follow a rightoons iiath, who shall rovo- 
rently present ns witli cakos at Gaya. May ho ho bom in our race who 
shall give ns, on the thirtoenth of BliAdrapada and Mdgho, milk, honey, 
and eSuified butter.” (Wilson’s Works, vol. viii, pp. 170 and 197.) As 
pointed out by tho editor, tho phrase “fora twelvemonth” is in the Sans¬ 
krit text represented by varthamajM; and the phrase “on the thirteenth 

of Bliiblrapada and Milgha” by trayodailm .. varthdtu cha magMtu 

cha. But tho former being roudcnxl by Sriratnagarbba: apai-a/ktktlM- 
viaghiUrayodaii, and tho latter: varsMsu, hkddrapade, magJidtuiksliatre 
tmyodwHM, it would be better to substitute for them : “ on the 13th day 
of tho dork fortnight of tlie mouth Bhudnv, which is under tho ostorism 
Maglm.” — The sanctity of this day and its appropriatonoss for tho 
j»crft)rmancc of tho &udclha nlrco<ly result from Mann, HI., 278 

and 274, whore tho same expression— trai/fKlastm . varsJuuu cha 

viaghdsu cha’ occurs, and is interpreted by Knlluka to v. 278: vanhdkdie 
maghdtrftyodaiy&M, and to v. 274: hhndrnkfitdi^atraijodait; also from 
TAjTiaraUcya, I., v. 2G0 : where the wcmls varMiraijodaiijdm manhdtu aro 
explained in tho some manner by Vijiitlucdvara: bh'ddrapadakrisMalrayo- 
ilaii/iith manhdt/uJdAi/dm.— Coniporo also Sir W. Jones, on the lunar year 
of tho Hindiui, As. lies., vul. iii., p. 292. Iksidcs those vorsos, other quo¬ 
tations roLitiug til tho some subject, friuu &tnkha, ^diulapa, and others, 
occur in Jimut., III., 1,18, in Roghuniiudana’s Tithitattva (Calc. ed. 1834, 
voli, pp.75,100), in the Nirfinyasinilhn (n.,fol. 42 a,?;), Dhannas, (IT., 
fol. 31 b), &C., which also show tliat each member of a family, whether 
diviilod or undividc<l, must for himself janform tliis jjarticulor Sraddha. 
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posod by KamcUaJrara, in the year 1011, P. C.• Ar the latter is held in 
CBpeciol estoem by the Mahrattas for whose benefit, it seems, the Bombay 
Digest was chiefly intended, I \vill add a translation of its chapter: 
“ On the settled rules relating to memhers of a divided and undivided family" 
which likewise forms part of its section on tho 6raddha.'|' It runs 
thns: 

“ Tho PHihvtehandrodaya quotes those words of Martchi: ' If there 
ore many sons of a father who live together, all that is done with the un¬ 
divided (family-) property, by the eldest, tho rest consenting, must bo 
(considered as) done by all of them.’ These words mean that, though the 
oldest is the agent, all of them share in the result (of his acts). There¬ 
fore such religious rules, as the observance of chastity, <jbc., must be kept 
by every one of them, sinoe they oonsoernto the persons who obtain tho 
result. And this applies also to ro-uui^d membei's of a fiunily, on 
account of tho analogy (that exists between them and members of a united 
family).$ 

“ Tho Mitdishard quotes these words of Ndrada: ‘ Tho religious 
duty of unseparated brethren is single; when partition has been made, 
even the religious duties become separate for each of them.’ § VHhaspati 
also says: ‘ Of members of a family who live (togother and) cook (thoir 
food) in common, the sacraments of tho monos, gods and twico-bom should 
bo single; of those who arc divided, they should be performed in each house 
separately.’ jj Though in this last text^ no exception being mentioned, the 
prohibition of a separate jvorformanoo (of religious nets) in an undivided 
family would also (seem to) obtain for such acts os tho reading of tho 
Vedas, tho SoudhyA devotion and tho like, it (nevertheless) merely relates 
to tho performance of tho ^rfiddha, Vaisvodeva and other ceremonies 


• This date is given by tho author himself at the end of his work, in 
tho words: vasu ( = 8) fitu ( = C) fitu ( = C) bhil (1) f. e. 1668 of tho ora of 
Vikramikditya. 

t Ed. Bomboy (1857X in. B., fol. 65 a, U. 4 ff. 

J This passage also occurs in tho same chapter, fol. 8 h, 11.11 S. 

§ Mit., ch. ii., sec. xii., fi 8.—The same quototnon also occurs in the 
Viramitrodaya, Calc, cd., p. 169 b, 223 a ; tho Vivddachintdmahi (ed. Calc. 
1887), p. 162 (ColobruolEo’s translation of this passage in tho Mit., and 
that of Tagore p. 311 in tho Viv. materially difler fiem one another); in 
the Smfiii^andrikd (Oale. 1870) p. 8, Vyavaharamayvkha, oh. iv., sec. vii., 
§ 28 (Borradailc's translation being the samo as Colobrooko’s), and in 
other Digests. 

I This quotation also occurs in tho VtwWacA., p. 125 (Tagore, p. 227); 
Viramitrodaya, f. 172 a, 222 !>', KfiUuia to JUanu, IX., Ill; Edyakaumt^t 
(Calc. 1827), p. 28; Smfiiiehandrikd, p. 8; &o. 
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wliicli can bo offoctcd only by (spending some of Uie Cunily) property; 
for snob property having nioro than ouo owner, one (member of the family 
alone) would not be entitled to spend ii All such acts, however, os may 
be done without (spending any) property, e. g. muttering prayers, fasting, 
the Sandhyd devotion, reading the Vedas and Pui'AiSas, whether such acts 
recur at regular poriods, or are occasional, or (purely) voluntary, each 
member is competent to perform separately (for himself). For there 
being no expenditure of property, no consent (of the rest) is required; 
and consequently the words (before quoted) ‘with tho undivided (family-) 
property’ cannot apply to such acts. And this conclusion also results 
from tho following text of AmaHAyana ns quoted in tho Pratjogaparijaia: 
‘ Amongst twice-bom men who cook (their ft>od) in common there should 
always bo sojiorato the saorameut (or i-cading) of tho Vedas, tho Agnihoti'o, 
the worship of tho gods, and ,the Sandhyd devotion.’ (In this passage) 
Agnihotra signides such ceremonies of regular recurrence, enjoined by 
vedie or traditional works, as ore performed udth fire. For (tho right 
of each member of a family to fulfil) these duties (separately) is logic¬ 
ally analogous to the right acquired by the consent of tho rest Tho 
druddha of tho father, and other acts of regular recurrence which havo 
the some consequence (for all the members of a family) a singlo 
(member) is entitled to perform even without tlio consent of the rest; 
for it is said:* ‘Even a singlo (member) of a family may concludo a 
donation, mortgage, or sale, of immovable property, during a soason of 
distress, for the sake of the family, and especially for pious purposes.’ 

‘ For pious purpoBoe,’ means, according to Vijruinedvara,j‘ for the per¬ 
formance of indispensable duties, vis. the ^rAddha of the father, or the 
like. 

“ But some maintain that oven of mombors of on undivided family, if 
they cook (thoir food) separately, and if they stay in difibront countries, 
each has to perform separately (for himsolf) tho ^riiddhas on the day of 
now-moon and the annual Srdddhas; for Hdrita has said: ‘ If undivided 
brethren cook their food separately, each of thorn shonld tdso perform 
seporatoly the Vai6vadcva and tho other ^ruddhos ’; and Yama: ‘ If a son 
who is not separated (from tho family) stays in a foreign country, he 
should perform (fur himself) separately tho ^ruddha of tho fntlior on tho 
onnivoi-sary of his death, and the Buddha on the day of new-moon.* 

• By VfUias^iti, according to tho BatnAkora (as quoted by (Dolebrooke) 
on tho Mit., ch. L, sec. L, § 28. Comp, also tho Vfram., f. 181 a; Tivddack., 

p. 161. 

I Mit., ch. i., sec. i., § 29. 
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“If (the drift of) tlioso texts is properly considoiod, tlieir senso (will 
bo found to bo) tbis: Of tho five groat (daily) saci-amouts, the ddost 
should with the consent of tho otHor (mombers) of tho fiimily perform tho 
Bncrainonts of the gods, created beings, manos and men; for also Vydsa 
has said: * Food should never bo eaten without previously malriug a 
sacrificial ofiering, and presenting a first (portion) of it (to a BriUimon); 
amongst mombers of an undivided or ro-unitod family what is done even 
by a single (member) t« done (by all).’ But if one’s food has been pre¬ 
pared without tho eldest (member) having performed tho Voiivadova, ho 
may cat it after having silently thrown some of it into tho fire. Fur, 
where treating of tlio rights of members of an undivided family the 
PHihvtchandrodaya quotes this passage from Oobhila: ‘Whoso food in 
tho family is first ready, he may cat it after having put a certain portion 
of it into the fire, and given a first (portion) of it to a Brdhmon.’ Again, 
Jimldyana mentions the ceremonies which (members of a divided family) 
should perform separately when they cook their food sopamtoly; and also 
separately when they cook it in common; (his words are):* ‘Of members 
even of a divided family, if they livo (together and) cook (thoir food) in 
common, one, the master (of the household), should perform the four 
(daily) sacraments which (in tho order of tho five f) sre preceded by tho 
sacrament of speech. But men of the twico-born classes, whether mom¬ 
bers of an undivided or a divided family, if they cook (their food) 
separately, should, previous to taking it, each sepeurately perform theso 
sacraments day by day.’ Tho sacrament of the Veda, tho Sandliya 
devotion, bathing, tho sacrament of tho manes, and tho like cci-omonies 
arc for tho reason stated, performed separately (by each member) ; but on 
account of tho two texts quoted, the worship of the gods either in common 
(by one) or soparatoly (by each member); tho Srilddhas on tho day of 
now moon, at eclipses, &c., by one member only; the ^riiddha at holy 
places, and similar ^raddhas by one only, if all the members of tho 
undivided family happen to be together (in tho place), but separately (by 
each member), if they happen to bo in different places. And so likewise 
tho 6iuddha which is performed at Oay&. For Hemddri quotes this 
passage from tho Kurma-PurdAa: ‘ Many well conducted and excellent 
sous must bo w'ishod for; (for) if ono of thoir number goes to Gay&, 
wo arc saved by him, and ho enters upon tho highest path.’ ^ 


* Compare tho somo passage in tho subsequent extract from tho 
VyavahAramayfikha; p. 47,11. 33 ff. 
t Soo p. 37, U. 4 ff. 

Tho first portion of this quotation (‘many’ till ‘ Gaya’) occurs 
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“ As regards voluatory acts, such as Baori£cial offerings connected 
with the making of gifts, and the like, the right of performing them 
depends on iho assent of tho other (members of the family); that of 
muttering prayers and performing similar acta which entail no expen¬ 
diture of property exists without (such) assent. Apardrka quotes 
these words of Pailklmsi: ‘ Tho annual and similar 6ruddhne should 
bo perfonnod separately by each member of a divided family; but 
if performed by ono member of an undivided family, it is as good os 
if they were performed by all of tl>om.’ That tho monthly ^roddhas, 
which preoodo tho annual ^rddilho, must bo performed conjointly (by 
the whole family), Laght-llarifa has declared in those words: ‘ Tho 
sixtocn ^luldhas which end with the Sapiuilnno, sons should not per¬ 
form (each of them) separately; nor over, even when divided in property.’ 
The SapidOoua hero implies a monthly ^rdddha; for this results from 
tho words of Vydta: ‘ After tho year (following tho death of the father) 
tho eldest (son) should poifom tho ^ruddha beforo the assembled family; 
but after tho Sapin'daua (has boon accomplished) each son should perform 
it separately.’ And Uianas says: ‘ The ‘ new ’ SrdddJia,* the Sapiddann, 
and tho sixteen ^dddhos should bo performed by one member of the 
family only, even if the latter is divided in property; but the Buddha 
on tho IStli day of tho dark fortnight of Bhildra, which is under tho 
ostcrism Maghu f should be 2 >crformed separately by each member even 
of an undivided family’; os has been already montioncd.| But when 
Vfiddha-VatitJtIha says, ‘ the monthly 6rfiddha, the ceremony of setting 
a bull free, and the Bapidilana should be performed by the eldest, as 
well as tho first annual 6rtlddha ’,—his iqjunotion is tvithout authority. 
In the Paridishtha of tho ftigvoda ritual (it is said that members of a 
family) should perform tho ‘ new ’ ^rdddha conjointly.” 

With theso extracts &om tlte DharmosindhaBih-a and its prodeoossor, 
tho Nirfiayosindhu, it will now be ox^iodient to compare the law on this 
matter as laid down by tho principal anthority of the Mahrattas, tho 
TyavaMramayuliha. It is contained in the following passage. § 

with some variation in tho Bdmityaiia (ed. Bombay, 1861), II., 107, v. 13; 
and is quoted also by several treatises on adoption, tho DattoJeakanmudi, 
Dattaknsiddhuutamaqjari, &c. 

* Tho ‘new’ Sraddha (nava&uddha) is tlio collective name of tho 
ceromouios which begin on tho first day after a death, and end on the 
tenth (comi>. Dlmmms., III. B., fol. 7 6,1. 

■f NaghUrayodait; sec note * of pogo 42. 

i Viz. III. B., f. 8 h, and f. 9 a, where tho some quotations &om 
LagnurHarSta and Vmms occur. 

§ Ch. iv., sec. vii., § 28-§ 83. Consistently with the opinion ex- 
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“ N&rada says: • ‘ Tlio roligiouR duty of nuBepfvmtcd brothroa is 
single; when partition has boon niado, even tho religions duties become 
sopamte for each of them.’ Here tho term ‘ unseparated ’ is intended to 
denote tho chief topic (treated of), whilst ‘ brethren,’ on accoimt of its 
(merely) qualifying tho former, is not to bo taken in its literal sense. 
Therefore in an unseparated family, oven if it consists of a father, grand¬ 
father, son, son’s son, paternal uncld, brother, brother’s son or other 
(rolativea), their religious duty is single. 

“ Here again, though oonjointnoss of an act, in regard to its various 
stages, follows os a logical consequence if there is sameness of place, 
time, agency, and so on, an express text would cause such oonjointness to 
oonso, if the agency is not the same, though (it is) that of members of 
an undivided family. Hence all those religious du'^s, enjoined by vedio 
and traditional works, which ore fulfilled by means of fire, even of 
unseparated (brethren) are separate for oaeh (of them), since they are 
different according ns different lands of fire would bo connected (mth tho 
oei*emony). Even so the Sraddha of a paternal uncle, brother’s eon, &c., 
at tho day of now moon and other (seasons) is separate by i-ooson of the 
separation of the deified person (&om tho •parmiia rite) ; but the ^rtiddha 
of brothers (dying) without (maintenance of) a sacred fire is performed 
by one and the same act, because all tho deified persons are conjoint. 
Again, by residence abroad and the like (causes), there being a differenoe 
in the places (where members of a family live, the ^rfiddhas are to bo 
performed) separately (by each member) ; the ceremonies also performed 
with fire ore separate for those who maintain a sacred fire. But tho 
worship of the household deities, the Vaidvadeva and similar ceremonios 
are performed (conjointly) by one and the some act. Hence Sakala says: 
‘ Of those who live (together and) cook (their food) in common, there is 
but one worshipping of the deity in the house, and but one Vaifrvadeva; 
in a family of divided brethren these acts are performed in each house 
separately.’ 

“ As for the text, however, of Aival&yana, as quoted in tho Ptlrijita, 
which says: ‘ Of members even of a divided family, if they live 
(together and) cook (their food) in common, one, the master (of tho 
household), should perform tho four (daily) sacraments, which (in the 


pressed at p. 81, in the translation that follows, as much as possible has 
boon retained of BorradaBe’s version; several portions of tho latter, 
however, had necessarily to bo altered, os not correctly rendering the 
sense of the original 
* See p. 48,11. 17 ff. 
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order of the five) are prccodod by tho eacrmnent of Epeeoh; but men of 
the twice-bom daHscs whether members of an imdividcd or a divided 
family, if they cook (their food) separately, should, previous to taking it, 
each separatdy perform these sacraments day by day’;*—this text has 
referonoe to members of a re-united family; for tliat such is its import, 
follows fixim the words ‘ of members even of a divided family, if they live 
(together and) cook (their food) in common,’ and from the words ‘ whether 
momlxns of an undivided or a divided family.’ 

“ Therefore if there be a separate cooking of food, os is sometimes tho 
cose, amongst members of a ro-unitod family, their great (daily) sacra¬ 
ments are separate. ‘ Sooroment of speech ’ is ‘ the sacrament (t. e. tho 
reading) of tho Veda.’ Tho phrase ‘ those (sacraments) which are pre¬ 
ceded by tlie sacrament of 8i>ecch ’ is represented (in Sanskrit) by (one 
word which is) a Bahuvrihi (or possessive) compound of the close where 
the quality expressed by it (os tho predicate of something else) is not 
intended for (he (i. e. tho essential) quality (of tho latter); for wore 
this compound meant to convoy such an (essential) quality, the words 
‘ preceded by tho sacrament of speech ’ would yield no sense, since there 
would then bo no cause for excluding tho first (sacrament); whereas it 
logically follows that tho four (sacraments only) arc hero meant.'j' 

* Sec p. 45,11. 17 ff. 

j- The grammatical obseiwation in this passage, relating to Bahuvrihi 
compounds, is an allusion to a partblidsAd or interpretation-rule which 
occurs in PoUahjaNt MaMbhdshya on Pdiiim, I., 1, 27 (viz. tho par. 
lahuvrthau iadgudasa^tmjndnam api; on whi^ Ii'ilgojibhat'& in tho 
Panbhdthenduiekhara o^rves that, on account of the word api, it also 
implies atadguhasaihvijndnam). The drift of this paribh&tlid, as Patahjoli 
explains it, is to show that Bohuvrihi compounds (in English comparable 
to objective compounds like lightfoot—i. s. one who possesses light foot,— 
or blnoeyc-d, &c.) are of two kinds, the one expressing a quality or an 
attiibnto which is essential, and the other expressing a quality or an 
attribute which is not essential, to the subject so predicated by the com¬ 
pound. Thus, as Pataujali iUnstrates, if you say : ‘ tlioro march tho priests 
having red turbans on,’ tho Bohuvrihi hhitoshhishcJi ‘having red turbans 
on ’ implies hero ah essential quality of tho priests, since this quality 
cannot bo disconnoctod firom their appearance as they march. But if yon 
say: ‘bring hither the man who possesses brin^cd cows {ehitragu),’ 
yon want the man to bo brought, but not his cows; hence the quality of 
‘ possessing bidndlcd cows ’ would in this ease bo disconnected from tho 
appcarauco of tho man, and therefore would not be essential to it. In 
tbo first instance the quality expressod by the compound was tho choi'ac- 
teristic feature, in the second it is moridy the descriptive mark, of tho 
subject predicated by it; and this, as Ndgojt in his commentary observes, 
depends on tho sensa Tho application, tlien, regaixling the compound 
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Hcnoo the Bocramout of tlio Veda should bo performod separately (by 
each member of tho family). Bat (after all) these two texts aro not 
much ro 82 )ooted by tho learned. 

“ As regards, however, the following sentonoes in tho Dharmapravfilti: 

‘ Sons nnsoparotod must (conjointly) oolebrato ono anniversary ^Iddhn 
for both paronte; if they bo in different oonntrios they must (each of 
thorn) sopni-atoly perform tho 6ruddha on tho day of new moon and the 
monthly ^mddhos. If they go to (reside in) different villages, nnsojia- 
rated brethren should olwoys (each of thorn) soparatoly perform tho 
6rilddha on tho day of new moon and the monthly ^rAddhos of both 
parents. When unseporatod, but residing in different villages, each 
living upon the wealth acqnirod by himself, those brothers should oelo- 
brate tho Purvaiia-^ilddhn separately; ’ 

“ And 08 regards tlie following passage in tho SmfitisamuchcMyn : 

‘ Tho Yai^vadeva, the anniversary ^raddha, as well as tho Mahtlinvn 
rito, in case tho members of a family reside in different countries, aro to 
1)0 celebrated se 2 )aratoly (by each of them), and in like manner tho Buddha 
on the day of new moon,’ — 

“ Those (two) texts, some say, have roferonco to members of a ro-united 
family residing in different countries. But the fact is that they have no 
authority. 

“ Or, to sum up: if there be sameness of place, time, agency and so on, 
ooujointness (in tho performanoo of tho act) follows os a matter of logical 
reasoning. If tho agency is not tho same, such conjointness (only exists 
if it) is established by an cx])ress text If the place is not tho same, some 
base (the rule conoerning) tho sepamte performanco of ^niddhas and 
other ceremonies on circumstantial reasoning, since in such a c^e there 
is neither a logical necessity nor an express text (which would establish 
conjointness).” 

Even from these few extracts it will be seen that oommensality or 
tho roverso of it has not boon regarded as a proof of either union or 
division of a family; for without any restriction whatever, os we find. 


mgyajhapurodka, ‘prooeded by the sacrament of speech,’ which our 
text makes of this paribhaslia is: that if this predicate of the ‘ four 
sacraments ’ spoken of had been considered by tlio writer as easenlial to 
thorn, the four sacraments would have boon represented by him as oo- 
oompaniod and headed by ‘ tho sacrament of speech ’—which would bo 
nonsense. If, however, this predicate was understood by him as being 
merely a doscriptivo ono, tho sense would bo, as it shonld be, that the 
four sacraments are those which in thoir usual order oomo after tho 
sacrament of speech, but aro not accompanied by it. 
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members of a united fumily ore spoken of os residing and ‘ cooking’ apart 
&om one another, and members of a divided family as living and messin g 
t(^ether. 

And I may add at once that I know of no Hindu law-anthority which 
dislincdy declares that ‘living or dining apart’ is a legal test of partition. 
Ufanu, Vi/uM, and other lawgivers, it is true, sometimes say that sons and 
parents should ‘ live together,’ but in the first place, the words they use to 
this effect, do not imply on obligation; they merely convey a rooommen- 
dation or permission; and secondly, their exjmession ‘living togetlicr’ 
does not intimate a porticnlar mode of life which would bo a test of union, 
but is used synonymously with ‘ union’ in genorah 

Hcuce, when ilfan?( says :* “ Either let tliom thus live together, or lot 
them live apart (KuUuka : i. e. lot them sopoi-ato), if tlioy have a dcaii-o 
of poiforming religious duties, &o.”—his words merely express the law¬ 
fulness of both union and separation, but not a critoi'ion of either. Or, 
when Vydsa writes, “ It is lawful that brothors and their parents, if the 
latter ore alive, should live together,” the SmHlicltandrihi, after quoting 
those words, adds: “ oven after the demise of the father brothers live 
together for the sake of increasing mutually their proi)orty; for ^ankJia 
and Likhila have said ‘ Let them willingly live together, for being in 
harmony and united they will become prosperous.’ ”t Hero again, there¬ 
fore, ‘ living together’ docs not imply a ptirticnlar mode of domestic life, 
without which union could not exist, but simply a state of union in 
general os contrasted with a state of separation in general. And eon- 
seqnently, passages of this kind are not alleged by the Digests under the 
head of “ en'dence of partition,” but in the chapter treoting of the periods 
of partition;—a distinction, which, from a Hindu point of view, is very 
material. 

There is indeed one text which might seem to imply that “cooking 
apart ” (not living apart) teas considered by a native authority as a sign 
of partition, viz. a passage in Nfirada’s Dharma4kstra,| for it ooours there 
under the head of “ ascertainment of a contested partition,” and being 
quoted in Jimfitav&hana’s Diyabhkga under the some head, has boon 
translated by Colebrookc thus: 

“ Gift and acceptance of gift, cattle, grain, house, land and attendants 


• IXt 111; in the Vyavahira-Miidhaviya quoted os a verse of PrajtU 
paU. Conmaro also Jimfitav. D£yabh., I, § 37. 

Ed. Calc., p. 8. 

I J. 0. MS. No. 1300, foL 38, b ; danagrahafiapatvonnagfibakshetra- 
parigrah&h, vibhakt&nuifi pfitbag jtley&K pAkodharmugamavyayAH. 
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lanst bo considorod os distinct among scitaratod brotlircn, os also diet, 
religions duties, income and expenditure.”* 

But in constdting the explanation given by the best commentators of 
tins passage, and in comparing it with the sense put upon it in other 
Digests, it will bo found that instead of “ as also diet, religious dntics, 
income and exponditnro,” the translation should most probably ruu: “ as 
also the reUgiotu duties connected toith the eookimj (of food), income and ex¬ 
penditure ”—when the very omission of ‘ cooking apart ’ in this passage 
would strongly confirm the opinion just expressed, j 


• XrV., § 7.—The italics of did are mine.—In Colebrooko’s Digest 
of Hindu Law, voL iii., p. 407 and p. 417, this passage is translntecl 
thus; “ Wlioir co-hoii-s have made a partition (distribution) the nets of 
giving and receiving cattlo, grain, houses, laud, honsobold establish¬ 
ments, dressing victuals, religious duties, income and expenses are to bo 
considered ns separate, and (conversely) tis pi-oofs or a partition;” 
whereupon Jagonnutlia obsoi'vos (p. 407): “‘dressing victuals’ [hero 
means] fur the service of guests tuid the like, and for tho food of the 
family; ‘ religious duties ’; the aggregate of constant aud occasional 
acts of religion.” It will be scon however from tlie next note that his 
interpretation of yakadJiccnna is not borne out by the principal com¬ 
mentators of Jim. D&yabh. and tho other Digests. 

, I On tho first part of tho compound pdkadharm&gamavyayaJi, Achyn- 

tAnanda, in Bharatachand:-a4!romani's edition of Jimutav. Dayabh. (p. 357) 
comments: jnikadliarmd vai&xxtdevadharraddayaJi, whon pAkadharma, there¬ 
fore, w,ould not be a Dvandva, but a Tatpurusha compound; and simi¬ 
larly SrikriahAat .: (as also in tho previous Calc, editions) yukaiVtai-mo 
vaiioadeeddihanna, i.c. “religions duties connected with cooking, that is, 
the Vailvadova duties (or ceremonies), and similar ones ” ; R&wudhadra 
in tho edition named merely comments on dliarma (not on pakadiiarma), 
viz. dharmo daioapitrddikarma ; but as daiva is frequently used synony¬ 
mously with vaiivadeva, the meaning of his words would be: “ the Vai- 
Avadevo, tho sacrament of the monos, and similar ceremonies ”; when it 
becomes probablo that the proper reading sliould be paJeadharmo daim°, 
or that atharma is abbreviate by the commentator for pdkadhanna; 

^ in the Vtramiirodaya also (p. 223 a, 1. 12) where tho same passage of 
Naroda is quoted, JHGtrarniira explains (l. 14) dharmo vaUcadevddih, 
ekapdkena vasatdm iti prdguktavacnandt, i. e. f religious duty means the 
Yaiiivadeva and so on, on account of tho previous quotation (from 
Naroda) which says: ‘ ot those who live (together aud) cook (in common) 
(the worship of the manes, gods and twice-bom shouln bo single, &o.)’ 
where dharma is therefore used in tho sense of pdkadharma, and'the 
‘ sign ’ in question is not the ‘ cooking,’ but tho religious rites connected 
with the cooking.—Again in the VivddachinidmaM, where the same 
passage occurs (p. 162) Vdehas^imiira likewise takes p&kadhorma for a 
Tatpurusha; nz. pdkadharmak pdrvaAtidiX, “the religions duties con¬ 
nected with cooking, i. e. the FOrvaiia and other ceremonies.” In the 
No 1. Vol. V. K 
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It is to bo piesnmod that on tbo strength of this pnesago,—ns trans¬ 
lated by Colebrooke,—Strange, Mtkciiaghteu, and other modem authors, 
even though rejecting non-oommcnsality as a ‘ sign’ of separation, allowed 
it a place amongst the different kinds of ‘ovidouco of jwirtition but 
with tbo aid of tho printed texts and commentaries wo now possess, there 
can be no doubt that we should not bo justified in stating for certain, as 
the Bombay Digest docs, that accordiru/ to Hindu authors, living and dining 
apart is a siffn of separation.! 

But though the extracts ali'cady adduced merely confirm the negative 
inferonoe derivable from tho ancient law authorities, that commcnsality, 
taken by itself, affords no legal evidence regarding the state of a family, 
they show us that a different view must be entertained of the value which 
some oeremonies at least possess for testing doubtful cases of this kind. 

Some religious acts, as we sco, must, according to all authorities, 
be performed separately by each member of a family, and others in 

Ddyakaumudi, too, 278) ^rikHsMat.'s commentary on this passage, as 
already mentioned, is quoted and adopted by B&majayatarkfilai^dra. On 
the other hand in tto VyaxadidramAdhadija and Vyamharamay&kJia (I V., 7, 
§ 84), instead of j>diadhamui(;avia°, the text reads ddnadAarmdffama°, 
whon Ndakasilha explains ddnadharmo lekhyddiX, " the duties oonnccted 
with ffi/is, i. a written deeds, and tho like.”—Tho word yrain which occurs 
in Colebrooke's translation represents the Sanskrit anna; and lest any 
inference be drawn from it regarding ' diet,’ or lest it be doubted that 
this is tho proper sense of the word as hero used, I may mention that 
the Edyalaumudi, on tho authority of the VivadabhangdrAava, says: 
“ ama here means ‘ the getting of grain,’ ” and adds: “ but some say anna 
hero means ‘ baying com, grain, for tho sake of food (anndriJiamy ” 
But even for anna, the VivMaoh. has the v, 1. ariha and explains it with 
arlhotpddana ‘ producing wealth.’—Whatever view tberefore we may take 
of this passage it is clear that tho balance of probability is in favour of 
^nkfishfiatarkulaifikam’s, AchyutAnanda’s, and Vflehaspotimitra’s gloss, 
and that Ndrada, if he really wrote pdkadharma° and not danadhanua, did 
not make ‘ cooking,’ but the religious duties connected with it, ‘ a sign of 
partition.’ 

• Macnaghten, for instance, in his ‘ Principles of Hindu Law ’ (Ma¬ 
dras, 1866), p. 53, says: “It (viz. partition) cannot always be inferred 
from the manner in which the brethren live, as they may reside appa¬ 
rently in a state of union, and yet, in matters of property, each may be 
Bcpamte; while, on tho other hand, they may reside apart, and yet may 
be in a state of union with respect to property : though it undoubtedly 
is one among the presumptive proofs to whidi recourse may be had, 
in a case of uneortaunty, to determine whether a family be united or 
separate in regard to acquisitions and property.”—Similarly, ‘ Straniro, 
Hindu Law,’ vol. i., p. 229. 

t See p. 33,11. 5, 6. 
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common, wliotlicr tlio mcmboiB of sncb n family live in a state of union 
or separation. Thus, the reading.of tlio Vedas, muttering prayers, and in 
general all religious acts whicli entail no expenditure, must be performed 
separately by each member even of a united family; on the oAer hand, 
the sixteen ^ruddhos which occur during the first year after a father's 
death, must bo performed in common,—that is, as a rulej by the eldest 
son on behalf of the whole family—even if the latter is a divided one. 
Heuco the performance of acta or ceremonies like these is no criterion 
cither way, whether of union or separation. Yet wo find that if members 
of a united family ‘ cook’ their food in common, they are bound to 
perform, conjointly, the four daily sacraments of the gods, noanes, created 
beings and men, the anniversary ^r&ddho, the ^ruddha on the day 
of new moon, and the ^r&ddhas of this category, the Ttrtha-, GaytU, 
and E^rilddhoa of this nature, whilst, if mossing apart or if separated, 
they would bo bound to i)erform those rites separately, each for himself. 
Tlio Vaiivadeoa also, members of a sciKiratod family must, and members 
of a united family, if not messing together, may, perform separately; but 
members of a united family, if messing together, must perform it con¬ 
jointly. Hence, if it can be shown that relatives mess togeiher, and yet 
perform all or any of these ceremonies seporcte/y, each for himself, it is 
clear that, on the ground of all authoritative texts, a ease of division is 
made out. 

Again, it is expressly enjoined that a voluntary religious ceremony 
entailing expendituie con bo performed by a single member of a united 
family only on the condition that the rest of the fiuuUy allow him to do 
so; and to this clause no restriction is attached regarding commensa- 
lity or living apart. Hence if it can be shown that a person porforraod 
such a ceremony without any protest on the jiart of his relatives, yet 
without having obtained their consent, such evidence would prove that 
he was divided from them; or, conversely, if it can be shoym that he 
asked and obtained the consent of his family to perform such a ceremony, 
proof is afforded that at that time ho was a member of a united family.* 

Some statements, therefore, of Sir T. Strange, on this subject aro 
liable to objection. For, though he was right in dividing the religious 

* How great tho amount of evidence available on this purely reli¬ 
gions ground is, con be fully ascertained only from the ritual works; 
but an inference to this end may be obtained from Colobrooke’s Essays 
‘ On the Religions Ceremonies of the Hindus,’ and particularly from 
that relating to the Br&ddha (liditseellanoons Essays, vol. i., pp. 123 ff.); 
also from H. H. Wilson’s ‘Religious Practices and Opinions of the 
Hindus ’ (Works, vol ii., pp. 40 ff.; edited by Dr. B. Rost). 
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duties of a Hindu into suoli ob oto “ indispensable,” and others which 
“ in their nature are yoluntary,”* * * § ho was mistaken in assigning to the 
latter class “consecrations, tho stated oblations at noon or evening 
with whatever else there may be of a similar kind, the performanoo or 
non-performance of which respects tho individual merely.” And he was 
likewise mistaken when ho said that “ the proof in question [viz. of par¬ 
tition] results finm the separate solemnization of sudi [rites], tho acquittal 
or negloct of which is attended with consequences benefidnl, or other¬ 
wise, to the individual, in his capacity as housekeeper (gfihastha), or 
master of a family, tho third and most important order among the 
Hindoos; of this kind are among others, the five great sacraments, in 
favour of “ the divine sages, the manes, the gods, the spirits, and gnest8.”t 
For we have seen that each member oven of a united family must for 
himscK perform several such ceremonies if tho members of that family 
‘ cook ’ apart from one anothei'. And when he added, “ Still such sepaiuto 
performance is not conclusivo; it is a circumstanoo merely,”—we must 
point to the cases above mentioned, in which it»» conclusive, provided tho 
members of a family mess together. Again, exception must also be taken 
to tho remark which the same loomed author appended to a Pafidif s answer 
touching tho same qnestion.:^ “Had tho division been doubtful,” ha 
said, “ then certainly the joint performance of tho ceremonies would be a 
conclusion against it; a conclusion merely, however; or, as it has been 
appositely called in another case,' a token ’ (adytOiarana, I suppose, in 
the original) not a proof.” For, one of the ceremonies here aUnded to 
is “ the annual'ceremony for a father,” and the joint performance of such 
a ceremony, as we have seen, can only take place in a united family. Tho 
usual words for ‘ token,’ moreover, from which he inferred that it implies 
a conclusion only, are in Sanskrit chihna and laJukatAa, and each is often 
used in the sense of “ characteristio or essential mark,” when it is tanta¬ 
mount to proof. 

Tho Editors of the Digest, however, not merely repeat, as we have 
seen, the general, and on account of its generality, objectionable state¬ 
ment of Strange, but after the words above quoted § add: “In the pre- 

• Hindu Law (1830), voL i., pp. 227 ft 

t Those explained in note f of p. 37 are here meant 

i Hindu Law, voL ii., p. 392. 

§ P. xiv. “ Tho separate performance of tho Taiivodeva sacrifice, of 
Siuddhas and other religions rites, is stUl Ices conolnsive. At Dig. 
chapter iv., Q. 4, infra, a passage of Bhattojidikshita is quoted, accord¬ 
ing to which cojukreeners, living apart or may not perform the 
Yaitvadeva each for himself, and, in the present oondition of Hindu 
society, &c.” See p, 34, IL 12 £ 
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sent condition of Hindu society, the performance of all religious rites 
Las become so lax and irregular as to afford no safe ground for infer¬ 
ence.” I do not know on what authority this sweeping assertion is made, 
for the Editors do not at all indicate the source whence it has l»en 
derived. Hitherto the most reliable accounts of the present religions 
condition of India seem to lead to the conclusion, supported also by the 
writings of Colobrooke, Wilson, Haug, and others, that there is still 
in the country a very largo proportion of the community which vcj^ 
tenaciously clings to what it considers its orthodox faith, and that &18 
community is extremely jealous of allowing any European to pry into 
its devotions and to become aeguainted with the detail of them. Nor 
is it clear what the Editors call ‘lax and irregular;’ for, compared to 
the vedio ritual, for instance, that taught by the PurAiSas may be so 
qualified, and judged by the standard of the latter, doubtless more re¬ 
cent ceremonies may likewise be thus termed. A statement so vague and 
general is in reality therefore meaningless, for it neither specifies the 
ceremonies to which it relates, nor the period or the standard by which 
to obtain a medium of comparison between the present and post. Yet 
even if the Editors had afforded us the information required, and if their 
statement oonocming the quality of tho actual worship of the Hindus 
were in some sense con-ect, it still appears that their condusion 
would not bo borne out by it For in so for as the Hindu law of in¬ 
heritance appeals to evidenoo based on religions groimda, it is quite 
immaterial whether the detail in tho performonoo of this or any other 
ceremony conoomed by it, agrees with tho teaching of tho ancient or 
mediaval, or even modem ritual—provided such a performance is held, 
riglitly or wrongly, to be in tho spirit of the orthodox faith. Whether, 
therefore, the 6raddhas or the Yaiivadeva, for instance, are now per¬ 
formed in strict accordance with the ritual relied upon by Colebrooke in 
his ‘ Essay on tlie Eeligions Ceremonies of tho Hindus,’ or not, is for legal 
purposes absolutely irrelevant, so long os the popular mind still believes 
that the 6rSddha benefits the soul of a deceased relative, or that tho 
Yai6vadova removes the sine which a man may have committed in pre¬ 
paring his daily meals. And that this beUof no longer exists, the 
Editors would still have to prove. It is certain, moreover, that the Law. 
Courts of the Bombay Presidency and the Pafidits can entertain no 
doubts in this respect, for otherwise it would bo unintelligible why in 
suits relating to inheritance, the judges should address questions to the 
Pafidits about the performanco of 6ruddha and other rites, and that tho 
Pandits should strengthen their replies by a reference to their doctrinal 
works; and even the Bombay Digest reports three instances, at least, of 
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such interrogatories, at pp. 48, 57, and 58. It would bo a mistake, tbere- 
fure, on the jtart of an Indian judge were be to adopt the infei’onoo sug- 
gosted to bim by the Bombay Digest that no x>crfornmuce of any religious 
ceremony whatever can afford conclusive evidence regarding the union 
or clivisiou of a Hindu family, and in cousc^tuence, that henceforth ho 
may dispense with a study of the native authoritative works concerned 
in this matter. Even the few data bore collected, by way of illustra¬ 
tion, will saiHcicntly show that in doubtful coses these works will stiU 
be his safest guide. 


Mr. DADiinuAi Naosoji stated tliat Mr. J. D. Bull Lad expressed Lis regret at not 
being able to be present; and Mr. Grady, reader of Uiudu law at the Inns of Court, 
Lad also expressed Lis regret at being obliged to bo cLsewhoro un iirgonl businesa, 
tliotigb be Lad intended to attend, and written to tJic eflbet ttiat tLere wtu much of 
Hindu legal litoralura to be exploit. He tbougbt it was incumbent upon the Indian 
Oovemment to oinnloy some competent English scLoLuu, assisted by learned natives, 
to translate all suuli books ua related to Hindu law. 

Mr. PtuoHARO.—I con folly enduisc all that Dr, Qoldstiicker hoa said os to tlio 
exceeding Latincss that liaogs about the translations of the Hindu law authorities 
tiial are at our disposal, arid the unsatisfactory position which they occopy ns text¬ 
books of Hindu law. In coses Unit arise the ou^ resource Uiut practitioners cau 
have ia to coiilluo tlicraselvce to the prcocrlcnta of tlio Privy Cuuucil reports; iiiid 
when once it is necessary to leave that groove and to acorou for authority on some 
point upon which those precedents nru silent, wo become Inst in wbat one can only 
deacribe as a maze. It would lie most dcsiniblo, if it could be done, that a complete 
rovisiou should lie luoile of tlio whole of the books which we hare now, or raUier 
fragniunts of liooks. We ennnnt dojiend on tho translations wliioh wo Lavo of tlioee 
books. We find sometimes timt tho preoedonts of Hindu law wbioh we have bceu 
in tho habit of looking on as settled Hindu law ore altogether erroneous, and leading 
us astray. As regonls tbo revision of the Hindu law books, I am ^uite sure if the 
matter was (breiUy brought forward no objeoUon oould be mode to it in high quarters. 
The ouly objection whioh oould be made to it would be this, the Privy Oounoil or 
the Law Commissioners might say, “ It is unodvisable to troiislato thoes Hindu law 
booka, tieenuse we Lave been going on now for so many years developing a coda of 
Hindu law by tliese precedents and these principles wliich have boon laid down by 
the de-cislous of tho Privy Council, that it would be exceedingly unwise now to run 
the risk of disturbing the whole by pradudug wliat would uo a correct code of 
Hindu law, but whi^ might, nevertlieleae, bo at variance with some of our pro- 
codents.” Ho doubt tliat is a diffloulty; and if the Hindu law Looks were properly 
translated, by which the prindplca of tbo Hindu law oould bo plainly laid down, wo 
should And tliat Qumy of our old precedents hod been leading us astray in many 
important purticuloio. However, to any objectim which miglit bo raised to tbo 
revision of tbo Hindu law, wo might make this anawer, We nave come oursclvis 
very recently to tlie determination that it is advisablo to revise the text of our own 
Scriptntt'S,- and, I think, affer tlmt there con he no valid objection to revising tJie 
Hindu law. It should be done by some roeognixed oomioittw in whom Uie public 
would have couAdeuce, so that their work, when complete, would ^ taken and 
uoapted os o Gtaudord work of reference upon Hindu law. 

Gi-uerol Jacob, alU-r referring to Steele’s compilation of Hindu Law as applicable 
to the west of India, observed that there were objections no doubt, to any very great 
alteration of the preoedents laid down by the Judicial Oommitteeof tlie Privy diuncil 
in cases in which tliero were differences of opinion amongst tlie nneient Hindu 
authorities, in which cases the Privy Couneil had genurtdly token a ooiumon-euuse 
view, or an Euglioh view, as to what was right 

Dr. GouisrrcccEB explained fliat what he piuposcil shoitlil bo done ilhl not oxtoiiil 
hi giving an opinion in cosi s wheru tlmre was a possibility of iutorpreting the same 
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law book in different wnys, bnt only related to gnpplyinjp; the Lew Courta with a 
eulBcient amount of oorrrct and traatwortUy translatiana of Stuiakrit law texte. 

Qoucml Jaoob considered that it would be a motit delicate thing to interfere with 
any prcoodotit which coincided with uur modem ideas of right, thongh it might not 
bo found to be in accordance with the old Hindu law when properly tianslatod. 
We ought tu study the fci lings and the idous of the natives as to liow fur they would 
like to be governed by old usages and uotinns to be derived fimm tlie old Hindu law 
books, aud we ought to inquire whether thc^ huvu not become so far obliterated by 
time us to bo no longer binding on the consetenoes of the Hindu people. We ought 
to show the Indian natiuii tliat we nre anxious to ^vern them according to their 
own feelings and tlieir own laws. At tlie atims time it wus onr duty wliere their laws 
wore ontrageous, as snme of them were, to endeavour to modify them. When the 
British Gtovemment induced tlio Ban of Kutch, who has always been most desirous 
to please us and to bo most faitUful to ns, to abolish suttee, be &stod forty days and 
iiiglits, because he wus giving up what he considered a sacred duty. We had inter¬ 
fered in the case of snttce, tliongh sanctioned by Hindu law and honoured by the 
people. I'he code of Mauu indeed ignored this cruel rite, to which I appealed as 
other streng&euing reasons foe its abrogation that I wag pressing on the oonsidemtiun 
of his Highness. I trust, then, wherever any piirt of the Hindu law conflicted with 
natural right and justioo and nnmanity, and it had bcoomo obsolete, we sliould be 
carefnl nnt to reinstate it. It w^ very mucli to be lamented that we bad in some 
cases, ns regards the law of adoption, for instance, luet sight of the first principle of 
govurumont, sir. to govern a perils according to their usages, and not to ride rough¬ 
shod over tliclr most sacred locliiigs. We uilght just na well have interfered with Uie 
law of mnrringo as with the law of adnptuin. 

Mr. Dsdabuai Kaoboji suggested that the Council bo requested to bring this 
matter to tlie attention of the Duke of Argyll when the deputatiou went to him on 
the auhjcet of the delay of justice in tho Privy Conncil. 

CuAiBKAN.—It appears to mo tliat Dr. Goldstiicker has oonvinced us of three 
things: first, that many translationg of the Hindu law books are inoorrect; secondly, 
that the judges who abide by those translations know nothing of Sanskrit; and third, 
that they unght to know something of Sanskrit. With regard to a revision of the 
translations. It does not appear to me that there would bo any real difficulty if the 
alterations aud mndificatkms consequent upon that revision were found not to tally 
exactly with the ourriculum of the judgments of the Privy Council. If we have been 
going wrong so long, tlie best thing we can do is to go riglit hereafter; and it appears 
to me that we ought to take some action in this mutter, with a view to remedying the 
^eut abuses which Iiavo been brought before us. It is impoe«ible to cxe.jmi'ute tho 
nnportunoo of some of Uiceo gross blunders which have been committed by the highest 
courts of the oonntry, owing to tho ignanuioo of the real text of Hindu Jaw. It haa 
been a reproach to onr AaministraUon for many years that wo have had judges 
administering a law they know nothing about This is a state of things which, if 
once considered fairly by the authorities, cannot, I am sure, be allowed to continue. 
The Duke of Argyll has expreased his willinguess to receive a deputation from the 
AsBooiatlon rcrauding the reconstruction of the Privy Council; that is to say, the 
oqmnization ci a court that would be able more sp^dily to disposu of tho cases coming 
btiloro it In a few days the Privy Council will sit, with a list of no less than sixty- 
three cases friim diflerent colonies before it of which number tliey will not be able to 
decide one qnartcr. If things go on os at present the arrears will accumulate to an 
extent painful to oontcmplato. When wo go before the Duke of Argyll and press that 
matter upon his attention, we might also put before him the views of tliis Association 
on this matter, tis. that it is higlily ex^iAlient that snmo immediate pructical steps 
should bo token with a view to avuil ourselves of tbe services of critical Sanskrit 
scholars in obtaining a moro accurate translation of the Hindu law texts. Tbe foeling 
of tbe meeting being apparently in aooordunco with that suggestion, it might be dU- 
cosaed in the Council and put into a prsu:tical shape. I am quite aiire we all of us 
appreciate the extreme importance of tijat happy accident wmch has brought Dr. 
Cioldstucker's learning and erudition to enlighten ns upon the subject, and point out 
to os the causes which have rendered it poaible fur our highest courts to go wrong 
in coses involving important private and public interests. 

General Jacob proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Ooldstiicki-r fur his paper, and 
suggested tho advisability of having the opinions of tbe native press upon the question. 
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aod to deal with the lubjeot in a cnrefol manaer; which motion, baviug hcOD 
aeoonded by Mr. Dadabhai Nauboji, was passed accordingly. 

On the motion of Mr. DrvAif Kas Suakabudin, seconded by Dr. OoLoeriiicKiiB, 
a Tote of thanks was passed to tlio Ohairman.j 


BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

A MeETi.vo of the Bombay 'Bmnch of the Knst India Asancintion was hold at tlio 
Fmmjce Covrasjee Institote on Wednesdoy, tlie 27th of Aj^, 1870, at six o’clock, pji. 
On tlie motion of hlr. B. M. Waou:, sooondod Mr. BuliBOoi)ebn Ttabjbb, Mr. 
Dm'KJREBROY Fiuuteb Fatdj. was called to the Chair. 

The minntes of last meeting wore then read and oonflrmed. The correspondence 
between the Socretory of State for India and the Council of the East India Associa¬ 
tion on the subject of the Victoria Scbolorsiiips was next laid before the meeting, 
after which the Chairman oalied upon Mr. Pherozsliah M. Mehta to read his Paper 
“ On Clause 6 of the East India (Laws and Itegulatlons) Bill.” 

Mr. Mehta rend the following paper:— 

On the East India (Laws and Eegidatirms) BUI, Clause G.* 

I propoec in this pa^ to diaenss the bearing and ntility of Clanse 6 of tho East 
India (I.aws and Kegmatious) Bill, now before the Britiah IjfgUlature. To divost 
the disonssinn of wliat is generally deprecatod as apnrvly speculative or thcorctimi 
oharaetenr, I proiioao to prosccutu this discussion in comparison or contrast with 
onotlier schomo for the aeoomplUhniciil of the saino cna as tliat enunciated by 
Clause 0:— vie. “ The expe'lienoy of giving ndditional facilities for tlie oiuplo}’mcnt 
of natives of India in tlm Civil Serricc of Her Majesty in India.” Tho origin of this 
uclicme wbioli I nropnee to mako lue of in this maimer is by no mcon.s of recent date. 
'J'mees of it arc uistinguisiiablo in tlic great parliamonto^coutosts of 181H, 183.3, and 
1853, on thu Goveruincnt-of-India Bills of those years. Tbo scheme, howover, in iU 
modem form, is siuiply this:—To allow a oerhiin nuintjcrof Civil Service appoint- 
tuenis to be competed for in India itself, say in its great Preoidoucy towns, and to 
tdiuire tile selected candidates to complete their education by a sojourn of about two 
yoore in Eoglaud, tbo same two yean which under the exisring rules of the servico 
are tnsBod by selected candidates in the some manner. 

U is not without considerable hesitatioa that I nndartako snch a comparative 
criticism of Claiue 8. The clause combines in its favour tho suffrages of some of the 
greatest Indian statesmen at homo. Framed and proposed by a Oouservatire fieoro- 
tary of State for India, Sir Staffird Nortlicote, it wus token np lost year by a Liberal 
Indian Minister, tlie Duke of Argyll, with the hearty and unqualified approbatiou 
of another CunscrvHtivo statesman, the prodcccsaor of both Sir Stafford Nouriheota and 
the Duke of Argyll in the India Office—the Marquis of ^lisbury, better known to 
ns as Lord Cranbome—and is perhaps at this momont being carried through tho 
House of Commons by an Under Secretary of groat promise and rising ropntation, Mr. 
Grant Duff. To say that the framers ana patrons of this measure are no less octnateil 
by the noblest dictates of justice and humanity than distinguished fnr their high attain- 
meuts and stateamenlike abilities would bo perhapa to repeat what is already perfectly 
familiar to you all. Nothing but objections of a most grave and weighty character can 
tbereforo warrant the unfavourable criticism of a measure bmoglit under such anspioca. 
No slight defects or minor drawbacks should bo allowed to militate ogainst its 
favourable, even cordial reception. No mere difference of degree in the rcqicctiva 
values of tlie two schemes proposed to be compared siionld be aHawod much consider¬ 
ation. No snch differouce should be allowed to abate one jot of our gratitude for its 
positive value. But, after the most careful and anxious deliberation, I have ^n 
obliged to come to tho opinion that Clause 6 of the Bill, if passed into law, is calon- 
lated to attain its object only at the risk of causing a fearful anmimt of mischief, 
which cannot easily be exaggerated. In itself, it embodies a mciisure of such a 

• S-.f Acl iiKrlf ia tUc AiipcinUx, p. S7. 
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pemiciou* teodency thut Its rejection ttouIiI be BtUl bcnofioial in any event, though 
that re^ectimi may involve the postponement of any settlement of the question for an 
indefinite period. It threatens to undo the most Venable results of the legislation of 
IfiSSond 1868; it threatens to produce disorder and oonfusiou in a department of the 
Indian Oovemment, on which in a groat measure depend tlie proper administration, 
well-being, and progress of India; it threatens to sow fruitful seoda of disced be¬ 
tween races among whom they are already by far too abundant. It is becanse 1 am 
firmly convinced that such disastrous mnsequences would inevitably result from tho 
jiasain^ of tins clnuse, that I feel constrained to undertake the ungracious task of 
critidsiDg it. 

The ^dameutal objeotlons to this meosnre may*be summed up under a few 
princip^ heads. They are,—1st, that it strikes a fatal blow at the principle of 
oompotition in the Civil Service of India; 2nd, that it revives and encourages tho 
promotion of political jobbery; 8rd, that it destroys the nnity and esprit-de-ooips of 
the service; 4tli, that It is unjust and demoralizing for the natives themselves. 

1. In urging the first objection to this measure I nm not unawsire tliat it is not 
uncommon even at tho pro-sent day to question and coudemn the fitness aud policy of 
the principle of competition with regard to the Civil Service of India. I am not un¬ 
aware that there are peoiile with whom tlie objection, so far from going against, is a 
positive recommendation in favour of the measure. I am not unaware tlmt such is the 
view taken by tho Duke of Ar;^ll. In moving the second reudiug of a Bill containing n 
similar danse in tlic House of Lords Inst year, the Duke of Argyll oxponndod with his 
luniol force and clenmess the view ho took of the matter. His liOrdship s]ioke as 
follows:—“ Tlie Company, as your Lordships are aware, was deprived of its commorco 
by the Acts of 1813 nud 1833, and when the succeeding twenty venrs had expired, and 
tlie Qovemraeut of Lord Adcrdeen hud to consider wimt was colled tlie renewal of tho 
Cliartor, it was olso considered whether it would not be expedient to assume at once 
in name as well as in reality the Govemiiient of India as the Oovemment of tlie Crown. 
I well remember tlie disenssious at that time; and 1 venture to say the main difficulty 
in our way was this: wo did not know how to get rid of the patronage of tho Com- 
imuy after it should have been removed fmm the Directors. It was found that to 
open it to fair oompetition was the only expedient. There was indeed no altemativo, 
for Parliament—with perhaps almost too muoli jealousv, through the ancient echoes 
still ringing on the cars of men on that subject-—would not have tolerated the exer¬ 
cise of that patronage directly by Uio Crown, and if not by tho Crown, by whom 
could it be exorcised ? It was therefore thrown open to oompetition. What may ho 
the fccIlngM of indtviduid membore of your I^rdsiiips' House I do not know, but I 
confess I iinvo never been such a fanatic in sap]>ort of competitive cxauiinatiun as to 
believe that tlint is the solo or in all rasca the best methoa of getting tlie best men 
for tho public service. But it is an escape from many difllciiltics, anil when you liavo 
only a dioico of difflcultiea, onnipetitive examination gives on tho whole a much better 
chance of success than the pnro nepotism of the ancient Court of Directors; but tho 
exercise of patronage when it is wholly removed from tho danger of political jobbery 
or family nupotism is perhaps the very liost mode of selecting men for the public 
service.” In carefully exominiug this statement it is not ditficuU to discover ihat it 
ia founiled mainly upon two arguments. The first is a negative arjproent, mV. 
that it is not inherent in the very nature of patronage to degenerate in the long mn 
into political jobbery. The second is the statement of an historical fact, vit. that the 
Act of 1863 did nut introduce the principle of competition, as in itself a better system 
than tlint of {latronogc, but as pcnnlttmg tho only escape out of the constitutional 
danger of vesting tho piironago of the servioe in the Crown. Now it must be con¬ 
fess^ that the Duke Is not far wrong in his historiad statement. Anyone who 
reads the wanii debates on tlic India Bill of 1853 cannot fail to perceive that most of 
the speakers who advocated tlie principle of competition were actuated in ao doing 
more by the motive described by tho Duke tlinn by any appreciation of ita anperi- 
ority over the syatem of patronage. It must not be thought, however, that among the 
fnuucn and advocates of the BUI there were none who fully understood tlie entire 
scope and bearing of tho new principle it introduced. There ware two members, two 
of tliQ gientest thinkers and atatosmcii that Kngland lias ever produced, who not only 
gnia]Kd the problem in all its length and breadth, but also expounded it with a force 
and eloquence but rarely aurpaasod. It wUl not bo amiss to call your ntti-ntion to 
their nrgutucuts, ul a time when tho principle) of oomiictilion is not only directly 
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Msailed by it« adveisuiei, bat iU pontiTe value is but faintly ondentood or realized 
by its advocates. I will therefore make no apology for tbe lengthy extracts with 
which I am going to trouble you. hfr. Low^ one of tho two members I have just 
referred to, said: “ l^t as regarded the Oivil Service, be maintained that the course 
taken by the Gh>Tenunont was beyond all controversy right. He should be grieved 
to see this Bill deferred if only because it would depnve India for years of the enor¬ 
mous benefits which would arise from the reform in the Civil Service. The Civil 
Service of India was very ditferent from any other service. In the generality of cases 
an incompetent officer bad other people to do his work for him; he was perhaps 
scolded a little, but oould oontrivo to got on without doing any serious amount of 
mischief; bnt it was not so iir India. Tho peculiarity of the Civil Bervioc there was 
the vast, the tremendous amount of responsibility thrown upon every individual 
officer of tho Govomment. kllllions of people were completely under riie control of 
one man, who had the power of inflicting misery on these persons ; and under such 
circumstances it was a moat sacred duty cast npon the Gtovemmeut to ace not merely 
that the general average of oflicorB was toleiaoly good, hut that in tho case of every 
writer sent nut they obtained the beet and ablesl men this country oould afford, and 
that thoy did not, for tho sake of obliging friends and relations or any such reason, 
aaorifioo one atom of tim power of doing good towards tbe people whom Providenoe 
Imd placed under their power. It was their duty to take care that every man sent 
out was as able as could be found within the four seas, and whore they knowingly 
and wilfully sent out a worse when a better was ni their disposal, they might be in¬ 
flicting enormotu evils on a people who hod every claim on their sympathies and 
consideratian. He had road the speech of a noble Lord who with infinito knowledge, 
with infinito oloc|uanoe, and with infinite injunuity, pleaded the cause of ignorauoe, 
and so i>crsuasivdy, that be might say—* If 1 am to be persuaded I would be just as 
ignorant os to be as learned a teoclier and no moro.’ That noble liord said tliat publio 
examinations were tho greatest absurdity; that .they would get nothing bat blook- 
heads; that nothing was so bad as an over-educated man; and that thoy would be send¬ 
ing ont only a numhor of pedants and schoolmasters. Thai was not the experience of 
that House or of the couiitiy. He would like to know who took the lead in this 
oonntry ? On whose lips did deliberative ossemlilies liang ? To whose opinions did tho 
publio give Iieed ? The men who had shone in public examinations, and carried off 
those very prizes which that most learned and eloquent nobleman so vehemently de¬ 
cried.Nothing was more distressing in tbe ovidenee that bad been given 

before the Commltteo on India than the fact that the kindly feeling which had hitherto 
existed between the Enropeans and natives whether in the army or Civil Service was 
on the decline—that there was not the same sympathy between them. In his opinion 
nothing was more likely to correct that want of sympathy than an improvement in 
the intellectaal standard of those to whom they entrnsted the management of tho 
natives and the government of the country; because in tho first pla^ there was a 
close connection between the moral and int^ectual qualiticaof tlte human mind; 
and in the second place it was well known that ignorance and stupidity led to the 
liarsh and brutal treatment of inferiors.” The other member I have spoken of was 
no less than Lord, then Mr. Macaulay. He spoke on the subject as follows:—“ It 
appoars we ore agreed tjiat it is of tho highest importance that tho Civil Service of 
India should be mnsrt capahlo and efficient. In this ease it certainly necessarily 
follows that we ought to watch with Um utmost care over the road to admission 
to that service—that we ought if possible to take such measures that this servioo 
may consist entirely of plck^ men, of superior men taken from the flower of the 
youth of Indio. Now it is because in my opinion this BUI does tend to produce 
that effect ttiat I feel earnestly desirous that it should iMum, and pass without 
delay. Sly riglit honoiunhle friend. Sir C. M'ood, proposes that all places in the 
Civil Servioe—all admissions to the Civil Service—shall be distrihuted among 
young men by competition in those studies—as I understand the plan—wliich con¬ 
stitute a liberal BritUli education. That plan was originally suggested by Lord 
QranviUc in 1818 in a speech which, though I do not concur in every pert of it, I 
would earocbtly recommend every gL-ntluman to read, for I Iwliove that stnoe tho 
death of Burke nothing umre remarkable lias been delivered. Nothing, however, on 
this point was then done, and thu matter slept till 1833, when my friend Lord Glenclg, 
thu purest and most disintcrciitc<l of nu-n, proi>nso<1 tho nduptina of a plan, not alto¬ 
gether fmmod aocordiug to those viows, but still a plan wliicU would have iutroduecd 
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tUiy principle of oompetltion. Upon that plan twenW yoais ago I romcmlier tpeaking 
hero. I ought not to anv hero, for the then Houae of Commonii haa been burnt Uowu, 
and of the audience I then addreased the greater part Iiaa paeaed away. But my 
opinion on that aubject liaa alwaj-a been tho same. The Bill waa passed, but diffl- 
culUes were either found or made—the fault lies between tho Government and this 
House. The Comiiany were lem to blame, and they had opposed the thing from tho 
beginniug. The enactments to which I have roferred were repealed^ and the patronage 
run in its own oonrao. It is now proposed to introduce this principle of competition 
again, and I do most earnestly entreat this House to gpve it a fair trial. I was truly 
glad to hear tho noble I.ord who proposed the present amendment (Lord Stanley) ox- 
press approval of the general principle of tiiat part of thu Bill. I was slad but not^ sur¬ 
prised at it, for it is what I riiouid expect from a young man of hia spirit rmd abili^, 
and rucent experience of acudemicol oompetition. But I must say I do join with tho 
honourable member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) in foaling some surprise at tho 
manner in whicli that part of tlio plau lias been srmken of by a nobleman of great 
cminenoo, once Prosiilont of tho Board of Control and Gkivemor-Generel of India, and 
of vexy distlnguiaiied ability both qh an orntof and a Btato^man. If I understood the 
opinions Imputed to that noble Lord, he thinks the profloienoy of a young rnan m 
thoso pursuits which coustitntc a liberal education, is not only no indication that he 
is likely in after-life to make a distinguished figure, bat that it positively raises a 
presumption that in ofter-lifo he will he overpnssed by those he overcame in these 
early coutesU I understand tlint the noble Lord is of opinion that young men mill¬ 
ing distinction in such pursuits, are likely to turn out dullards and utterly unfit fur 
the contests of active life. And I am not auro that tlie noble Lord did not say tlint 
It would he bettor to moke boxing and cricket a test of fitness tlion a liberal educa¬ 
tion. I must say it Reems to nio that there never was a fact bettor proved by an 
imuienso mass of evidence, by an experience almost unvaried, than this—that men 
wlio distinguish theuiBelvcs in their youtli above their contemporaries in academic 
competition, aiinost always keep to the end of their lives tlio start they have gainwl 
in the earlier part of their career. This experience is so vast, that 1 should as swn 
nxpeot to hear anyone qneetion it os to hear it denied that arsenic is poison or that 
brandy is intoxicating. Take tho very simplest test. Take down in any library tho 
Uiunhridgu Calemlar. There you have the list of honours for a hundred years. Look 
nt die list of wranglers and of junior optimos, and I will venture to say that for one 
man who has in after-life distinguished himself among the junior optimes, you will 
find twenty among the wranglers. Take tlie Oxford Calendar; look at the list of 
ilrat-ctass men end enrapnre them with an cqnal number of men in Oio third clau, 
and say hi which list you find the majority of men who have distinguislicd tliemsclvcs 
ill after-life. But is notour history full of liistanoes which prove this fact? Look 
nt tho Clinrch, tho Parliament, or the Bor. Look to tho Parliament from the time 
when Parliamentary Government began in this country—from the days of Monbigue 
and St. John to those of Canning ami Peel. You nocxl not stop there, but i»me 
to the time of Lord Dorliy and ray right honourable friend tho Chancellor of ^ 
Exchequer. Hoa it not always boon tho ease that the men who were first in the 
compoUtloii of tlie schools have been tho first in the competition of life 7 Look also 
to India. Tho ablest man who ever governed India waa Warren Hastings, and waa 
ho not in tlio first rank of Westminster 7 The ablest civil servant I ever knew in 
India waa Sir Charles Metcalfe, and waa ho not a man of the first stonding at Eton 7 
The most distinguished member of tho aristocracy who ever mvemed India was I^rd 
Wellesley. Whot was his Eton reputation7 What was his Oxfntd reputation? But 
I must mention—I cannot refrain from mentioning—another noble and distinguished 
Governor-General. A few chiys ago, while the memory of the speech to which I have 
alluded waa atUl fresh in my miud, I read in tho ‘Mas» Cantebrigienses’ a very el<^ 
quant and claaslcal ode, which the University of Cambridge rewarded mth a mid 
medal. The subject waa the departure of tho House of Braganza from Portugal for 
Brazil. The young pool, who was then only scvcntism, described in very Homtian 
language and versification the departure of the fleet, and pictured the great Portn- 
guGso navigator Vasco Do Gama, and the great Portuguese Camoen^ hovenng 
over the armament whioh was to convey tlie fortunoB of the Portuguese Monarchy to 
a now homliJiihcre; and with plcaguro, not alto^^ther unminffloil with I 
tlio holtoui of that com|joBltion, the name of the Honaurablc Edward T-aw of 8t. Jolm 8 
Oollogo. 1 mubi say 1 saw with somo couaiderable pkeuure that tho uaxno of Lord 
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EUenbortmgh may be added to the long list of thoeo distingnubed men who in early 
youth have by eminent academical aucceas giren an ao^ry of the diatingnUhod part 
which they were afterwarda to play in pnblic life; and 1 could not but f^ aome con¬ 
cern and aome snrpriae that a nobleman, ao honourahly distinguiahed in hia youth by 
attention to those studies, should, in his matnrer yean, have descended to use lan¬ 
guage rsapeoting them winch I think would have better become the lips of Ensign 
Koi^crton or the Captain in Swift’s poem, who saya— 

“ ‘ A ttboUrt, wtMD finl from hii coitEiw braka loose, 

- Can haotly Ml tiow to or boh I to a book. 

Tout Novnla nnd Blutarolca, and Omura and stuff. 

By Oeorin, Uxy don't slanlfy this plnoh of anuK 
To give a young gniUcman right educatioD, 

Tba Army^a the only good acboui (n tha natioc.*" 

“ Tho noble Lord seemod from his apeooh to entertain that opinion. (A laugh.) 

"‘My aoboobnooter caUid mo a diUKS and a tool. 

But at cuffs 1 wna always the cook of the acbooL**' 

“ Hut if a recollection of hia own early academical triumphs did not restrain the 
uoble Earl tram uaing this language, I alinuld have Uiougld that his filial piety 
would have had that effect. I a^uld have tliought that he would have remembered 
how eminently sjdendid was the academical onn>er of that great and strong-minded 
magistrate, tlie late Lord Kllenharough; and ns I have meuUoned him, I wiU say that 
if there be in this world a trying test of tho fitness of men for tho oompetitiou of 
active life, and of the strength and senionesa of thoir practiool faculties, it is to be 
fouiMl in the contosts of the English Bar. Have not the mngt eminent of our judges 
distinguished themselves in their aeademicat career? Ijaok at Lord Mansfield, lord 
Eldon, Lord Stowoll, Sir Vicaiy Oibbs, Chief Justice Tindall, Lord Tontmlen, and 
Isrrd Lyndhurst. Can we snppnse that it wna hy mere accident all these obtvned 
their high pnaitiona ? Is it passible not to believe that these men maintained through 
life the start which they gained in youth f And ia it an answer to these instances to 
say that you csui point—aa it is desirable yon should be able to point—to two or three 
men of groat powers who, having neglected the struggle when they were young, stung 
with remorse nnd gcneroiu shame, hare nfterwards exerted themsolvos to retrieve 
lost time, and have sometimes overtaken and surpassed those who had got far in 
advance of them ? Of course there are such exceptions; most desirable it is that 
there should be, and that they should bo noted, for they seom intended to encourage 
men who, after tiaving thrown away their jroutb from levity or love of pleasure, may 
be'iuolined to throw their roairhood after it in despair; but the general ndo la, beyond 
all doubt, that which I have laid down. It is this—that those men who distinguish 
tliomsclves most In academical competition when they are young, are the men who in 
after-life disting^isti themaelves most in the competition of the world. Kow if this 
l >0 so, I cannot conceive that we should bo justified in refusing to India the advantage 
of such a test I know there are gentlemen who say—for it has been said —‘ After 
all, this tfst extends only te a man’s intellcotusl (lualiflcatlons, and his character is 
quite as important as his intellectual qualifications.’ I most readily admit that 
Ids ohajactOT is as imimrtant ns hia inttdlectual qualifications; but unfortunately 
you Lave not quite so c^ain a test of a man’s character aa you have of bis intellco- 
tnal qnalifioatious. Surely if there are two qualifications yon want a man to poaaoas 
and which it ia very important he should posacaa. and if yon have a test by which 
you can aaoertain the presence of the one qualification, but no decisive teat hy which 
you can ascertain the presence of the ott^, your be^ ooune ia to use the test you 
liavo and te leave os little as you poasibly can te chaaoe.” 

I liave copied tliis long extract even at the risk of being charged with prolixity. 
But it may he asked, What has all this to do with the present uieasorc, which leaves 
intact the principle of oompetltiuu so far as Englishmen ore oonoerned ? In the first 
place, then, I maintain that these remarka arc as applicable to the admission of 
Natives to the Civil Service as te the admission of Enghahmcn. If they prove any¬ 
thing, they prove this—first, that merit ought to be the sole door of introduction to 
the servic^ and secondly, that no test could be tnoro permanently efficient for this 
purpose than a test which precluded even a possibility of any ludiridual feelings, pas- 
itena, ca ptejudioos having a voice in the matter, than a test worked only by a 
mechanic^ ayatem, than a lest whoeo impartiality was guaranteed hy its impossi- 
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billty. NaVj further, that even if a Bystem of patronage could ho devised which would 
not admit of jobbery, no individual or even rcaaouable combinationa of iudividuBlB could 
be found whose qunliftcations for dUcrimioating merit for a whole service could be 
relied on for any length of time so well as those of competitive examinations. To 
borrow again some words of 1.01x1 Macaulay, “The most unscrupulous Govenior- 
Geneial would dispose of his patronage under the present system mure properly than 
an ujprigUt Qovcmor-Gteneral under a system by which he should be at liborty to 
appoint any Dne.” I cannot help remarking that the Duke of Argyll in his criticism 
of the competition system, carried away by bis historical remiuieoences, hag been 
totally unable to grasp this deep and oompiuhensive view of the problem. Applied 
to natives or ISuropcans, introduced in India or England, the system of patronage 
under any form or shape whatever, is open to the same fundamental objections, and 
is under any circumstances for inferior to the system of competitive cxamLnations. 
In the second place, it were well to remember the utterances of these neat men in 
view of a contingency which, if this clause is passed, cannot, I apprehend be for dis¬ 
tant It seems to me that the passing of this measure would open the door for the 
total overthrow of the competition system. The logic of popular inferenoo is inex¬ 
orable ; and the day would not bo for distant when the injustice of the inequality 
would be unanswerably advanced for on admission of Englishmen similar to that of 
the natives. That day would be a day of uumitigated cah^ity for India, the respon- 
sihility of whidi wotdd lie, I cannot help saying, with the anthois of this measure. 
It is true that the present OivU Sendee of India is sometimes unfavourably compared 
with its predeceseor. I must confess I Iiave never been able to discover the grounds 
of tbii unfavourable comparison. One stock argument which is genemlly us^ is to 
cite up au array of some EaK a dozen names, all put in the plural uumber, Olives and 
Metcolfos, Munros and Malcolms and Elpliinstones. But this argument has never 
appeared to mu anything more than a mere rhetorical flourish. For iu the first place, 
I snould say that most of these great men produced tbemselvos, in spite of the East 
India Company and its Birectors, and promoted themselves Qni occeaiona of peril) to 
responsible appointments, which the Bireotors would never have thought of confer¬ 
ring upon them of their own free oboioe and motion. Their subsequent rise was doe 
only to this snooessful aaaertion of their abilities. But, in the second place, taking 
this argument for what it la worth, is it any test at all of the comparative viducs of 
two entire services ? The only proper test would be the average quality of the admi- 
nlstratloDS, revenue, political, judicial, of the two services. In this respect I will 
venture to say that no one can rise after a oarcfnl perusal of the Toooids of Indian 
odministraiion without a feeling of devout thankfulness and gratitude to the authors 
of the Act of 1853. It seems tlmt the advocates of the old system have forgotten the 
terriblo exposures of gross maladininisttation that were elicited daring the inquiries 
of 1784, 1813, 1838, and 1853. I must again repeat that it w'ould be a woeful day 
for ludia when this present Civil Service should bo annihilated and its prinoiple 
abolished. But such would most probably be the logical sequence of the measure 
now before Parliament. Like the thin point of a wodgu, let patronage but once 
secure its footing, and it fails not to penetrate and undermine the whole service. We 
may say, in the words of the poet:— 

* It If the little rift within the Inle, 

Tbft by end by wlU maki! the muMc mute. 

And ever widoiing slowly filence all. 

'rbe UUle rift wiuiin the lover'e lute. 

Or little pitted apech la gamer'd fruit 
That rotUsf Inward alowly monlderf aU." 

In passing foom this objection, it will perha^ be more ^per to take up the 
objection on the score of the integ^ty of the Civil Bervioe. The only difficulty of 
tilting this objection lies in its being so palpably evident. It is imposelble to s^eet 
men for the same service by two di^nct methods without producing jealousy and 
rivalry. In the case of the Indian Civil Service, the evil would be twofold. The 
j^onsy and riva^ between race and race would be aggravated by inequality of 
facility for admJssioD, and the result would not foil to be toe utter annihUation of all 
unity and integrity. In connection with this subject may bo mentioned the effect of 
the measure on the training of the service. Under the present constitution of the 
service, merit is not only selected, but there is also proriieion made for training it. 
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Tho fallacy ii nomulays explodctl which maintained that Bclentiilc development 
woa not neoeoaary to ahuity and genitu. It ia now fully reongpized that tiio 
men are greater by training. The organization of the Civil Service ambries in 
itKdf a guarantee for graduated honiogoneoiia training. If the praaont clause is 
passed, what becomes of that guarantee? It cannot mil to be perceived that one 
effect of tlio measure would he materially to dotariurate the average cfQciency of the 
aervloo in this respect 

Another result of a similar character which is likely to follow may also be men¬ 
tioned licre. While on the one baud Uie measure takes away the guarantee for such 
an official or denartmental training as we have just deecribod, on tlio other it will 
encourage official and departmental knowledge of a vory narrow and limited kind at 
the expense of that preliminary genotal lihemi odneniinn which the present compe¬ 
tition sj'stem renders indispensable, and which alone knows how beat to employ and 
turn to account official knowledge and experience. 

The next count of our bill of indictment against this measure relates to its ten¬ 
dency of promoting jobbery. The Duke of Argyll baa not entirely overlooked this 
objection. But he maintains that there is no ruk whatever of the Government of 
India being inflnenced by political jobbery or family nepotism. There arc no grounds 
given by the Cidce in support of his assertion except perhaps a theoretical inference 
tnvolvod in the assertion itself, eis.—that imlitical joblx-ry Is confined only to family 
or racial nepotism. Now this is an oaeition which is unwarranted by all the known 
facts or laws of human nature. The failing of favouritism is a feeling aeeply ingrainod 
in human nature, and is worked upon as tnnoh by a tropical as by a temmrate sun. 
There are various unties of it—there is tho nnscmpulous species; then there is the 
ignorant species. Then there is a species of a more subtle character, where tho dic¬ 
tates of your oonsoionoe are constrained to yield more or less complacently to Uie 
dictatos of what is called your heart. Now I hope I shall not be misanderstood when 
I say that tho Government of India is no exception to tho universal rule. 1 have no 
doubt that it comprises a body of men of high hononr and integrity. But after 
admitting that, we may well say of tlicm what hTr. Bright once said of the India 
Directors;—“ lie had not tho idea, in any ohservatmns he made either in that 
House or elsewhere, of bringing a cliargo ogainst tho East India Oompany—that was 
to say, against any individual member of the Board of Directors—as if tlmy were 
auxions to misgovern India. He never had any snob susmioion. He believe that 
tho twenty-four gentlemen who oonstitutod the l^ord of Directors would act just 
about as well as sny other twenty-four persons elected by the same process, standing 
unde* the same clrcumitanoee, and surrounded by the same diffic^ties.” We may 
thus fahly mv of the Government of India, whatever that may mean, that if you 
place before them the temptation of patronage, it would not be long before there 
would s[»iug up a system—if not of pure or quasi family nepotism—of at least of 
what I may be allowed to call protegism. Not that such a system of protegisra 
would be the immediate oonsaqnenoe of the passing of the clause. The process of 
development, on the contrary, would most probably be stow and gradnal. But this 
we may assert without fear of exaggeration, as warranted by all we lessons of poli¬ 
tical experience, that it would be as sure and inevitable as the growth of despotism 
out of an absolute monarchy. In India this process is, however, likely to be much 
accelerated on account of tbe peoulior cii'ctimstances of the ixdations between the 
governors and the governed. Whatever may be tho cause of it, it is a well-known 
foot that the knowledge possessed of the natives of India by their rulers is by no 
means very extensive or oocurato. There is almost a total absenoe of all social or 
even intellectual interoonrsc, without which it is almost impossible to form any just 
estimate of merit or character. Dndcr such circumstances, the dispensers A tlio 
patronage would generally be obliged to be satisfied with second-hand information, 
In Itself subject to tho sway of a thousand iufluenees, which it would be by no means 
easy or pleasant to enumerate. Add to this dlfficnlty that of having to select from a 
population which, in its differences, writers on India have been so fond of comparing 
to tlie various races and nations that inhabit the whole ooDtineot of Europe. And 
what a task for the ablest, justeet, most scmpnlons, most virtnous. most discriminat¬ 
ing dispenser of potrona^I And even if we found for once such a giant of virtne 
and abdito, tbe question would still remain how to perpetuate the breed of such a 
species. It is thus obvious that, in India, patronage would not only transform itself 
into protegism, bnt it would degenerate into protegism of a doubly unjust character. 
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It wovUil not only bo tainted with the dye of fovnuritisin, but olso with tliat of a dnn- 
Koroufl iKnorouce oncl uncertainty. It may, indeed, bo urped af^inst our ooncliuiion, 
tlint It may be istiguintissed as a theoreticnl infortuco equally with the proposition laid 
down by the Duke. Uut, after distinguihhing betwoon inferences founded u^n fwtg, 
however general, ond those unwanauted by any experience, we miist i»y that tliew 
is no way of practioaUy proving our concluirinns except by rcfeiroig to tlie manner in 
wliieh the patronage of the uncovcnaiited apiiointmente have been dispensed by tlio 
Gkivomraeut of India In the cane of the natives, except in those instanecs which arc 
niKulatud by teats similar to the existing tarts of the Covonantal Somco. Now, even 
at the risk of being oharged witli ineompletcly handling so IniiKirtimt a subject, I must 
disclaim the invi^oua burdem of such a task, j^iciilarly when I apprehend that m 
any general reflections on the nature of the moss of uncoyenant^ appointoente, 1 
might be siippoeed to include some, the boldors of which have, by performing 
duties with equal honour to thcmselTi-s and advantage to their oountry, tnumpbantly 
refutetl the interested and hostile calumnies of would-be despots agwnst the talonts 
and ahaillcs of the natives of India. I will only mention a auggestion that ^ 
currod to several of my friends, that it was high time tliat the Unewenanted Service 
should be subject to some such competitive examinations os the Covenanted 0ml 


The last objection against this measure is, that it is unjust and domomllsiiig for 
the natives themselves. It is unjust, because the patronage would be practically 
coufined to a small elans of Government employes aud haagors-on, and withholds Uio 
iucentivo of exertion from the natives at large; it is demoralising, liecausc it takes 
away that potent impulse of emulation wliich would fight the Englishniau on his own 
terms, and would bo anxious to give while demanding fair play frotn him. 

Those are some of the positive objections against the nicasuro. If we TOmpare it 
with the other scheme which I sketched out at the commenocment of this pauer, 
wo sholl find that it has also negative defects of omiasion. No one who 1^ watchcjl 
the disonssiona that have taken place for some time past on the subject of the Ad¬ 
mission of Natives into the Oivll Service," can have faUed to obamva that a visit to 
Europe has been laid down as a neceesary and almost indispei^ble qualification for 
a native civil servant, by men whose Indian experience entiUo their opinion to tho 
highest weight ond consideration. Now, while in onr scheme we oh^ge toe time of 
__ in fV,n nrolfmlnarv RXamiflations. when toe success 



Ilia, ana o: miereonrse wiui -- — 

be too highly estimated in a country which must guard ^uwt misundersti^mg 
and exaggerating whUe adopting English olvillsntioii. The Duke of Argyll has 
oompletriy ignored this consideration in tho measure ho has brought forward. It 
was the ^t diflloulty of tho problem. AVithout in any way attempting to meel i^ 
the Govemment measnie lutroaucea other elements highly objectiouablo. Indeed, it 
is surprisiilg that the other measure, so long advocated by our parent body m ^ndoi^ 
aliould not have recommended iUclf to the Duke as the only one at once safe, just, 
and efficient. Tho only charge that it require* in the present organi^tion of oom- 
petitive examinations is that of holding them for a certain limited number of appomti 
menu in tho capital towns of India instead of in London. Already the selected 
English candidates are kept two years In England before they are employ^; so 
woSd the selected native candidates, with the advantage of seeing Ikigluh life and 
civiUzation at a time when they oonld understand and appr^ate them. The only 
possible objection 'which I have heard luwd againrt this i»ch<^e 1*, that at would 
render the examinations here and in London unequal in their ^aracter. But surely 
snoh an objection could not be meant to be seriously urged, if we only remembered 
that the ex^nations taking place yearly at the present moment were ^ 

equal as if they were held at different places. Tho inequality is the same, whether 
it is that between the batch of selected candidate* of one year and ttot of another, or 
whether It is that between the batch examined in one place and that examin^ In 
another. It is reaUy entirely immaterial, so long as too average effioioncy of the 
examinations is maintained; and it is in tho hands of Govemment to maintain tou 
efficiency in India as in London. And now that we have our elaotno cable oompletoly 
laid, it is not impoesible to have even the same examination p«p^. , . , 

In inatitating this oompariflOD between the two sehemea, wliich peqnire only to w 
bronght face to face to perceive their relative value*, it ia impossible not to speculate 
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OD the existence of some silent reason operating in the haokgronnd in the minds of 
the fmmers of the Oovemment measure deciding them to give it preference. And 
that there is soch a reason it is not difficnlt to diemver from a cnreral ponisal of what 
has been written and spoken on this subject £nce ISIS b; its friends as well os its 
opponents. Stated in plain terms, it is this—that the average morale presumed by a 
compotitire examination is not so high among the nativea of India as among £ngliidi- 
men. There are two asscrtious involved in this argnmont which we will examine 
separately. The first is that of the relative inferiority of native to English morale. 
The socond is, that intellectual cultivation does not indnee moral improvement. 

In examining the first dictum, I am not going to adopt the courso of indignantly 
discarding the idea altogether. It would be childish to do any such tiling, when 
it certainly could not be denied that such has been the honest belief of some of tho 
roost sincere friends the natives of India ever had. On the contrary, I am going to 
confess that there is apparently some ground for it. But lot us calinly analyse this 
appearonoe. In the urst plac^ an impartial comparison requires an indepoudont 
standard. Now Englishmen always uuconacloiialy coinpaie English and Indian 
moialitiOB by tho testa of their own civilization. Now tlieie can bo no greater fallacy 
tliau this. I remember, during tlie late licfonn deliates, the leaders of both tho 
parties in the House of Commons stmtling Englishmen by informing them that, in 
spite of tJio general impression on the subject, there was perhaiis more social and 
political liberty in Franco thou in Euglaud. The fallacy of tiie popular English 
opinion on the subject was that it pei^tod in gauging French liberty by certain 
forms and indices which represented it in their own country. Englishmen commit 
tho same mistake in judging of Indian morality as they do in estimating French 
liberty. The science of oomparative history allows us that it is quite possible that 
one morality may set greater store by one set of virtues, and another by an altogotber 
different sot. And if you attempt to judge of the one by the prominent cbaract^istics 
of the other, tlie rosiut most be at tho same time unfavoniable and nnjnst. Now 
English civilization is particularly strong in the point of its political morality. In 
India, on the contrary, where political development was, generally spetddug, never 
allowed to advance beyond the ideal of “a graxl king," it has not jicrhaps arrived at 
the same perfection. But again Indian would be found superior to Euglisli moiality 
in several other social respeefa, snub as in point of charity, hospitality, &c. From 
this point of view it may do perceived that, though poeseteing different <duuacter> 
istlcs, it would bo difficult to say that English morality was poutively and absolutely 
superior to Indian morality. In the second place, there is another element of error 
in the English indgment about ludian morality. This judgment is chiefly based 
upon the Englian experience of the morality of native employes of a very inferior 
cIboi, who, badly remuuerated, are not conspicuous for honesty or integrity. Bnt 
would Englishmen placed In a similar poedtiun be impregnable to bribery and corrup¬ 
tion? We must be strangely forgetting Indian history if we did not remember that, 
even in high positions, Englishmen, so long as the remuneration for their servioee 
was inadequate to their value, foigot this basted integrity and gave in to the most 
rapacious extortions. But would all this he allowed to impeaob at the present day 
the unquestionable integrity of English officials of the higher class ? By no means. 
But then in common fairness no such presumptton shonld be allowed to operate 
against the natives of India when placed in poeitions of renxmsibUity and trust, and 
remunerated accordingly. The want of honesty discovered in certun people under 
ooriain circumstanoes no more indicates a low state of national morality among the 
natives than among Englishmen. If we were disposed to recriminate, the annals of 
English history are not difficult of oocesa, and the long and continuous tale which 
tbe^ toU of parliamentary oorruption, brib^, and treacmery, beginning with the ex¬ 
ploits of Dwby and not ending with tbom of Pelham and Walpole, is, though 
undonbtodly instructive, far from being very edifying. The recrimination, however, 
would bo as unjust and inoonclusive as the chuge in whose defence it would be 
employed. 

The next dictum we have to examine is, that iutellectual cultivation does not 
indnoe moral estivation. To avoid misunderstaBdiug, let us say from the beginning 
that we define intelleciual cultivation not as anything exclusively confined to a sort 
of pure mathematical training, but a cnlture based principally upon what are some- 
rimes oimcisely termed “ humanities.” After this explanation, we may say that the 
liictum is both true and false. This is no paradox, bnt n description which may be 
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faithfully given of generalizations, too wide if taken abeolutely, and true only rela¬ 
tively with respect to certain times and circumstances. It would be hardly tenable 
to say, that monatchy was tho bust form of Government; still tho proposition could 
be maintained If applied to early states of society. Just in the same manner, if we 
denied our diotum with respect to all times and all states of society, the proposition 
would be far from being warranted by facts. For example, if we took those periods 
in the development of a society when morality did not exist separately, but was still 
absorbed in region, it would be perfectly true to say that intellectual culture did not 
teach morality. Thus, daring the early ages of Christiunity, what iptcUectual train¬ 
ing there was would have been utterly insulBciout to form the morale of its pupils. 
In those days nothing could have performed that task so well and so thoroughly as a 
religious education. History abounds with instances of such periods. There was a 
time when Judaism posMssed its sole and best culture in the Mosaic books. There 
was a time when Hellenism had to look only to the theological poems of such men as 
Homer and Hesiod; there was a time when Maliometanism depended for its civiliza¬ 
tion on the Koran alone. Tho next stage, however, of the progress of these societies, 
if they succeed in ad vauoing to it, is one in which morality emancipates itself from ita 
I^eligious shackles and appears under other shapes and other forms. Such bas been 
tho caae with English in common with all Western eivillzation. The Apostles and 
the Fathers are now superseded by poets and historians and philosophers. Not tlmt 
these people have taken to nwobi^ and inouloating directly and indirectly the 
moral precepts once contained in the Bible snd its commentaries. Tlio transformation 
takes place in a less demonstrative manner. The relimous teaching slowly distri¬ 
butes itself in tho shape of moral axioms aud ideas, iraich in their tradition from 
posterity to posterity, instil thomsolvos into the mind as its first principles. These 
first principles mould in after-life sdl your thoughts, your actions, and your utter¬ 
ances. The poet, the historian, the philosopher, cannot sing or write bat on tlie 
condition of remaining true to this lieritage which tlioy receive. And once you have 
a complete literature so thoroughly and unconsciously Imbued with the higb^ moral 
teaohiug of the day, then religion has done its peculiar work, and intellectual educa¬ 
tion coincides with moral cultivation. In a recent lecture delivered at Cambridge, 
Professor Seeley forcibly points out the value of history in education as the school of 
statesmanship. With pi^aps greater force and truth it may he said that, as a 
means of education, history, in common with other branches of Htcrature, is, first and 
foremost, the school of morality. We may say, then, that the dictum that we laid 
down above is not true, if applied to an education which lias for its principal instru¬ 
ment such a literature as we have described. And tliat English ci^izatton is pos- 
sesoed of such a Uteraturu will hardly he denied by impartial men. We are thus 
irresistibly led to admit that (he competitive examinations of tho Civil Servioe, in 
testing intellectual ability, at tlie same time effloiently tests the morale of the candi¬ 
dates, whether they be Kuropenns or nativea. And this eonelusion is powerfully 
corroborated in the cose of natives by our experience of the effect of English education 
in Indian schools and ooUegea. Out of many authorities on the subject, I shall select 
only one. The late Director of Public Instruction, whose opportunitios of observation 
were emial to hia abilities to interpret them, says in one of bis reports,—“In the * 
college I have invariably found tliat students improve in trustworthiness and respeo- 
tahllity, in direct ratio to tlieir improvement as scholars.’* This testimony tallies 
exactly with our n pi ion reasoning. We may now conclude our examination of the 
only reason wo can think of for the rejection of our scheme, with tlie unhesitating 
declaration that it is nothing but a tisme of subtle errors and plausible fallacies. 

To sura up the main points of this paper. I hope I have now suooeeded in 
showing to you that the measure in progress through Parliament is of a most 
dangerous and x>emicions character, that it is not the only expedient for affording 
facilities for the admission of natives into the Civil Service of India, and that the 
present system can with perfect safety be extended for that purpose without destroy¬ 
ing its must cliarocierlstie features. And, moreover, tho leading advocates of (he 
competition system when they introduoed it in the Act of 1853 were far from 
being unmindful of such a contingency as the present. They distinctly foresaw that 
Uie prindple of oompotition would ho applicable to natives as weU aa Europeans. 
Lord Macaulay was one of those who clearly realized this fiaet, and in closing this 
pa]>or I cannot do better than quote to you bis remarks oo the subject. He says,—> 
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“ It seoins to me tbot tUu plan provides the beet ineane tlmt c&n be inienned for 
ofi^tiug an object upon which much has been said and which I oilmit to be aeairable 
—the mdual ailraisaion of uativos to a share in the higher offices of Government. 
.... 1 can conceive nothing more nufortunste for thu people of India than that you 
sliould put into the Civil Smi ioo a native because he is a native, if ho is to be the 
last man in that eervico, a man docfdodly inferior in attainmonts to all the other 
niumbers of that service, and who would be looked down u{)on by his Eiuropeau 
volleaguee. Above all, 1 cannot ooncoivo anythiug more pernicious than tho sugges¬ 
tion vmich has been mode, that before yon admit any native to the serviuo at all, 
before auy natife has been an assistnut collector or a judge, yon sboidd take some 
native and appoint him a member of the Legislative Council. That of all proposi¬ 
tions would seem to mo lc?ast likely to promote tlm real benefit of the people of India. 
Under the proposed sjrstein, it would depend on tlio natives tlicmsolvee, and upon 
them alone, at what tunc ilioy shunhl enter into the Civil Service. As soon ns auy 
native of distinguished ports should by tlie cultivation of KngllKli litcraluro have 
enabled himself to he victorinns in competition over Enropeau candidates, ho would 
in the most honourahle manner, by conquest, os a matter of right, ami not os a mere 
oloemosynary donation, obtain access to the scrvico. It would then bo utterly Itn- 
puBsiblo for Ills Kumiieau follows to look down U|Kin him; he would enter the service 
m thu best and most honoomble way; and I Ijclicve tliat in this mode, and this luodo 
alone, can the object whiuli so many friends of tbe untivo popolatiou have in view, 
l>e attaiued in a manner at all satisfactory.” Considering the tinm when those 
remarks were uttered, I cannot imagine a more forcible or a more clo<iuont oom]m.u- 
taiy on the two measures ooiD])ared lu this paper for the admission of natives into 
tho Civil Service. 

Dr. J. N. Mekdo^a sairl;—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—Being ns I am a 
devoted disciple of blsculapius, us we are sometimes called, and one, tlierefere, whose 
chief business of llfu Is to fcol the jiulso nml write ])rescri|jtious, I cun hardly pretend 
to offer an opinion on a subject which requires some special study and research. 
Nor do I think it neceesaxy for mo thus to trespass ujurn your time nml attention in 
view of the full and exhaustive manner in which thu subject has been laid before the 
meeting. Nevcrtbelcsa, us one not altogether unaccustomed to look beyond the pre¬ 
cincts ^ fflodiciue and suigory, and haring paid jiartioular attciitlun to the paper os 
it was being rend, I feel l^und to confess that tlie opinions and senthneats expressed 
therein ought cerUunly to ooinmsiid the cordial sympathy and oonourreDce of everrone 
present hero to-day. (Applause.) The subject, as yon know, is one of vital im¬ 
portance; and, considering tbe vast interests involved, I have no doubt will receive 
careful and serious attention from all who have tho welfare of this country at heart. 
In conclusion, I need hardly «y how deeply this 8</ciety is indebted to Mr. rhero*- 
shah for his interesting Mper; and as 1 remarked on thu riccnsiim of his first lecture 
before this Association, he ileserve* our best thanks os luneh fw the hnppy choice 
of bis subject as for the able and elaborate manner in which ho has naudlcd it. 
(Applause.) 

After a few romurks from Mr. Mshadeva G. Ranodc, tlie ilehnta was adjourned 
to a future day, to bo apjointed hereafter, on the inoUuu of Mcairs. IVagle and Vuu- 
diawun Bunhotum. 

A vote of thanliH tn Mr. Mehta was proposed by Mr. IVuglo, and seconded by Mr. 
Thakardass Atmaram, and nuanimniisly carried. 

After a vote of thanks to tlie Chair,' tho mooting seiiorutcd. 


Tho adjourned meeting of tlio Bombay Branch of the Ehst Imlia AswciuUou for 
the disenssion of Mr. I'hemzsliah M. Mehta’s pojier on Claniic C of East India (Laws 
and Begulations) Act was held at tho Framjee (Jawasjeo Institute, on Wedutsdoy, 
Iho 2->nd June, 1S70, at six o’clock p.m. 

On the muliou nf Jlossrs. Mehta and Kaikhosni N. Kabro, Mz. Muncherjee 0. 
Munclon was cullol to the chair. 

Dr. J. N. MKwnuyA then inuvod tho adoption of the following resolutions:— 

1. 'I'hat this iiiceting, wliilc grateful for tlie liberal sjnrit and generous Intontiorw 
which have inlluence<l the British Legislature in passing the Ea.it India (Laws and 
Regulations) Act, is of opinion that Clause 6 of the Act violates the intogrity of tlio 
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priuciiilo of competition with rcstixict to the Civil Service of Tutlin, iukI in thereby 
calouloted to doterioiutc ifai high avom^o of ciHcioncy atul triutworthliioie. 

2. That ill the opinion of this meeting, tho clauiiu in lUcely to hnil to tlio perpo- 
trotion of ]>oUtioal jobbery. 

8. That it (loee not open tho CivU .Sorvico of Lulin to tlie natives “ in the niotit 
honourable luimuor,” in tho words of the hito Cord Mneniday, '* by oowpicst, tu a 
mutter of right, and not u.s ft mere elw'iiiosynary donation.” 

4. That tho natives of India, wliile protecting against exceptional olMiruvtiuus 
which ure not shored generally, arc, howurei-, iimbitious of obtaining udmisslun to 
the Civil Service of tlieir enuut^ in fair fight and u|a‘u cuuipetilion.' 

5. Tiiftt the Managing Cummitteo of tlie Branch will lie givHl ctio^b to rcciuest 
tho Council of tho East £diu Associntiou to toko this subject iutu their serious con¬ 
sideration. 

The reiolntioim were seconded by Mr. Thaknrdoss Atuiarmu in a speech of somu 
length. 

Messrs. Jauardhan, i?. Qodgil, Sha]K>orjea B. Bhnroocha, and Kaikhosru N. ICabra 
then addressed the meeting. The resolutions wore carried. After a vote of thanks 
to tho Chainnon, tho meeting separated. 
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33 VicT. Chap, 8. 

An Act to make better provision for inakiug laws and rognlations 
for certain parts of Indio, and for certain other imrpoeoH relating 
tborcto. [25tL. March, 1870.] 

'll fllKBEAS it is cxjicdioat Hint provision should bo luado to ciinblo Iho Covcinor- 
VV f^-ucrol of Indio in CTnimeil to iiiaku rvgulutiuus for Iho insicu and good 
goverimu’lil of certniu territories in India, uthuiwiso tlmn at iiiccUngs for tho piirimso 
of making laws and rcgulalioas buhl under tli© pnivisiuns of Tliu Indian Oaincirs 
Act, 1801, and also for certain other purjiOKCS oouucctoJ with tlio Govermueut of 
India: 

Be it ouncted by the Queen’s most Excellent IVIiiJcsly, by aud with the advicu 
and consent of the Lords S|iiritual and 'Temporal, und Cnnunons, in this i>rescnt 
Parliament assembled, aud by tho uutborlty of tho same, ns follows: 

1. Every goveruor of a Presidency in Council, lioutoiiaiit-governur, or chief 
commissioner, whether the goveruorslii]), rir licutcuimt goveriiorshim or oiiicf com- 
missiunersbip bo now in exUtuuco or muy hereafter Ihj ostablidicd, idiall have ]viwer 
to nroiiuso to tho Govoruor-Gciurol in Council drafts of any regubitions, bigcUicr 
wiln the raisons for proposing tlie some, for tho jhiocu and gnvcmnaint of any jiurt 
or inrts of tho territories under his government or udniinistratiun lu which tho 
Secretary of Btutu for India shall from timo to lime by resolution in council declaro 
tho provisions of this scotion to be applicable ftom any dulo to be fixed in sucli 
resulutiun. 

And tho Govoruor-Geinoral in Council siiall biko such drafts and reasons into 
eonsiderfttiou; ond wlicu any such draft shall hava Ixcn approved of by Iho Governur- 
Ooneral in Ctamcik aud aboil Imvc rccoivod the Goveriiur-Goncrol’s assent, it siiall 
be publishoil in tho ‘Gaxetlo of Indio’ and in Uie local ’Gazette,’ and shidl tla-re- 
u|ion hove like forco of luw and lie subject to the like disallowances as if it luul been 
mode by tiw Govornor-Geiieml of ludiu in Council at a meeting fur Uic putiKiso of 
making taws and regulations. 

Tho Beeretary of Stuto fur ludiu in Council uuiy from time to lime withdraw such 
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power from any TOTemor, lieutenant-^vemor, or chiof oommissioner, on whom it 
ha« been conferred, and may from time (o time restore the same as be shall think fit 

2. The Oovernor-Ooneral shall transmit to tlm Secretary of State for India in 
Oonnoil an authentic copy of every regulation which shall have been made under tho 
provisions nf this Act; and all laws or reguiatiuns hereafter made by the Governor- 
General of India in Council, whether at a meeting for the pnrpoee of making laws 
and ru^lations, or under the said provisions, shall control and sapeiaede anv r%ula- 
tion in anywise repugnant thereto which shall have been made under the same 
provisions 

3. Whenever the Governor-Genetal in Council shall hold a meeting for the 
purpose of making laws and rcralations at any place within the limite of any 
territories now or hereafter placed under the administration of a lieutenant-governor 
or a cliief commissioner, the lieutenant-guvemor or chief commiasiuner respectively 
shall he tx officio an additional member of the council of the Ooveinoi^General for 
that purpoas, in excess (if neceasary) of the maximum number of twelve specified by 
tho said Act. 


4. Section forty-nine of the Act of the third and fourth years of King William 
the Fourth, cliapter eighty-flvo, is hereby repealed. 

6. Whenever any measure shall be propped before the GovcmonGoneTal of India 
in Council whereby the odety, tianquilUty, or interests of the British poeeessions in 
India, or any part thareof, ore or may bn, in the judgment of the said Govomor- 
Gcueral, cssontially aflbeted, and he shall bo of opinion either that the measure pro¬ 
posed ought to be adopted and carried into execution, or it ought to be suspended 
or rojeoted, eud the majority in council then present shall dissent from each opinion, 
the Qovenior-General may, on his own anthority and ruspousibility, suspend or reject 
the mmsora in port or in whole, or adopt and oany it into execution, but in every 
such cuao any twu members of tho dissuutieut majority may require that the said 
sosponsion, rejection, or ailoption, os well as tho fact of their dissent, sbaU be notified 
to the Bocietary of State fur Indio, and such notification shall be accompanied by 
oopios of tho minutes (if any) which the members of the council shall hare recorded 
on the subject, 

6. Whereas it is expedient that additional faoilities should be given for the 
employtueut of notlves of India, of proved merit and ability, in tho Civil Service of 
Her Majesty In India: Be it enactra, that nothing in the " Act for tho government 
of India," twenty-one and twentj^-two Victoria, oliapter one hundred and six; or in 
the “ Act to euntirm certain appointments iu India, and to amend the law concerning 
the Civil Service there,'* twenty-four and twenty-five Victoria, chapter fifty-four, or 
in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, shall restrain the 
anthorities in India by whom appointments are or may be made to offices, places, 
and emplinmenta in tne Civil Service of Ucr Majesty in India from appoiuting any 
native of India to any snob offloe, place, or employment, olthou^ such native shaU 
not have been admitted to the said Civil Service of India in manner in section thirty- 
two of the first-mentioned Act provided, but subject to such rules as may be from time 
to time prescribed W the Govemor^enerol in Council, and sanctioned by tbo 
Secretary of Sbite in Council, with tho concurrence of a majority of members present; 
and that for the pnrpo^ of this Act the words “ natives of Iiuua ” shall iuclnde any 
person bom and ^miciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resldont in Indio, and not establislied there for tomporuiy purpoaes oidy; 
and tliat it siiall be lawful for the Governor-General in Ouonuil to define and limit 


from time to time the q^ifioatinn of natives of India thus expressed; provided that 
every resolution made by him for suoli purpose ahull he subject to tho sanction of 
the riccretary of State in Council, and shall iwt have force until it has been laid for 
thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 
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MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OP ARTS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 

1871. 

8ib BARTLE FRERE, K.C.B., G.C.S.L, in thk Chair. 

Tho following Paper was read by Mu. Dadabhai Naoboji :— 

On the Commerce of India. 

Thx oonmicroe of India is one of tbo most important subjects tbat cun 
engage tho attention of the public of England. I do not think the 
audience beforo mo needs to bo told tho i-eoson why. They know well 
enough how tho prosperity of this country, m of any other, depends 
chiefly upon its commerce, and how important it is to them that tho vast 
continent of India, with its teeming population, should be opened up for 
their commercial onterpriso. It is a calamity to India, and a great loss 
to this country, that tho subject of the commerce of India is not fully 
considered by the public or press of England, and that oven the 
merchants and manufacturers do not give to it the attention it demands. 
I am constrained to say, after my residence in this country for fifteen 
years, that the knowledge of the public hero about India is not only 
hnperfoct, but in some matters mischievously incorrect. But why should 
I blame the English public or others, when those who ought to know 
host, and upon the intormation famished by whom the public must de¬ 
pend, tho pMt India House itself has mado statements entirely at vai-ianoo 
wth facts ? I do not wish to blame anybody, but sot it down with grief 
to tho misfortune of India. The Parliamentary return, No. 76 of 1858, 
gives “A Memorandum (prepared at tho Indm House) of the Improve¬ 
ments in the Administration of India during tho last thirty years.” This 
return, at page 11, gives a poragiaph entitl^ “ Genei^ Prosperity.” 
In the part referring to tho commerce of India, after giving figures for 
exports and imports of India, at tlio interval of twenty-one years (from 
1834 to 1855) tho paragraph ends, in iclation to tho coinineroo of India 
for these twonty-onc years, with the strange words, “ Tho groat excess of 
exports above imports (of merchandise) being icgiilarly liquidated in 
silver.” It also states that tho exports of moridianaise increa^ 188 per 
cent., and imports 227 per cent., during the same twenty-one years. 

I cannot trouble you at present with several other fallacious state¬ 
ments in this paragraph. I confine myself at present to those I have 
mentioned about the trade of India. It is a wonder to mo how this 
statement about tho liquidation m silver of the excess of exports over 
imports could have issued from tho India House. A return (No. 3G0) 
made by the India House itself, on Mr. Bright’s motion, in the year 1853, 
No. 2. Vol. V. a 
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pires the total imports and exports of India, The total exports, accord¬ 
ing to this return, induding all treasure for the first fifteen years (18S4 
to 1850) out of the twenty-one to which the return of 1868 refers, are 
giyen as a little above 231,000,000/., and the total imports of India, 
iacluding all treasure, a little above 163,500,000/,, leaving a difference of 
67,600,000/. of excess of expoi-ts above imports, for whidb^ neither in tho 
shape of silver nor of any other goods, has there been any import what¬ 
soever into India. So far, thoieforo, for tho first fifteen years' “ regular 
liquidation in silver ” for 67,500,000/. of excess of exports was simply a 
creation of imagination. 

Now, let us sec about tho remaining six years. The return (No. 3891 
of 1867) gives the total of exports, including treasure, about 125,600,000/., 
and the total of imports, including treasure, about 106,000,0002. These 
imports include the loan for railways remitted up to the year 1866. 
1 take this remittance to be only 10,000,000/., as a low figure, as I 
cannot got &om official returns tho exact amount. Bcducting this, and 
not mal^g any allowance for any remittances on account of public debt 
made during the same period, the total amount of imports is about 

96,600,000/., or “the excess of exports above imports” of about 

80,000,000/. which was not liquidated either in silver or in any other 
goods. Thus we have a total of about 97,000,000/.; and allowing, to 
some extent, for the amount of public loons raised in England and remitted 
to India during the twenty-one years under consideration, an “ excess of 
exports above imports” of above 100,000,000/. which was never liqui¬ 
dated iu silver or in other goods. To this must bo added almut 
30,000,000/. of profit on exports, thus making about 130,000,0002. for 
which India bos received no return in imports. And yet the India 

House coolly told the English public, in the year 1868, that daring the 

twenty-one years previous to 1856, “ the great excess of exports above 
imports was regularly liquidated in silver.” I appeal to you, gentlemen, 
to say whether there ever was a more misleading statement made; and is 
it a wonder that the English public aro indifibront to the complaints of 
India 7 The India House would have been correct if it had said that 
the great excess of exports above imports of India, during the twenty-one 
years, amounting to above 130,000,000/., was retained for tho benefit of 
England. Now, I would not have alluded to a statement made twelve 
years ago, were it not that I have seen its misebievons effects to the 
present day. 8o far os my reading goes, I have not como across a single 
statement in tho subsequent Parliamentary returns which distinctly and 
directly corrects it, and in my conversation generally, except in very 
few' instances, I have found that this misleading statement has led to the 
almost universal belief that India is rich and prosperous, when it is not 
so. No more have the imports, with aU sQver included, been equal to 
exports after 1866. Notwithstanding tho so-much-talked-of wealth 
poured in daring tho American war, tho total figures are, for 1856 to 
1869,* exports (including treasure), about 688,000,000/.; imports (in¬ 
cluding treasure), about 645,000,0002. Out of these imports, about 
72,000,000/. (tho total exixmded till end of 1869 being 82,000,000?., of 


* ‘PRrliBmcntnry Return,’ 3.S91 of 1W>7, *nd 0. IS4 of 1870. 
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which I have taken 10,000,000?., the total to 185G) ai'o railway loons, about 
27,000,000/. are public loans raised in England, and about 15,000,000^* 
of registered debt of India, transferred to this country, leoTing the actual 
imports in exchange for exports about 431,000,000/. This gives an excess 
of exports above imports of about 157,000,000/. during the last thirteen 
years, which is not liquidated either in silver or in any other goods. Add 
to this the profits of the export, say about 60,000,000/., making a total 
of above 210,000,000/., for which there is no commercial' imports into 
India. 

Kow, instead of a misleading statement, that tho “ ^rcat excess of 
exports over imports was liquidated in silvor,” if tho Engbsh public were 
told that during the past thirty-four years exports for about 260,000,000/. 
have had no corresponding material return in imports, nor tho ordinary 
commercial profits of these thirty-four years, to tho extent of some 
90,000,000/., had been returned to India, its attention would bo naturally 
du-cctod ‘to the strange phenomenon; for everyone knows that in tho 
ordinary course of commerce every country gets a full return with some 
profit for its expoiis, and that it is simply impossible for any country to 
oai-ry on such a commerce os that of India without being impoverished, 
unless special means ore adopted to counteract the evil. 

1 propose to consider, 1st, the real extent of the commerce of India; 
2nd, the reason why it is extremely limited, notwithstanding the progress 
it has to some extent made; 3rd, what suitable remedies should be adopted 
for Buoh on unsatisfactory state of afi'airs. First, we may see what tho 
extent of the real commerce of India is. I take the latest year for which 
I can get returns. The table for exports from India, as given in Betum 0., 
184 of 1870, including treasure, gives the amount for the year 1668-9 
about 53,700,000/., and imports, including treasure, about 61,000,000/. 
Now, wo must examine whether these figures represent tho commerce of 
India. I have no doubt every gentleman here reads tho little paragraph 
in tho money articles of tho aauy newspapers, about tho bills drawn by 
the Secretary of State for India. I would not undertake to say how many 
readers of that little paragraph understand its full significance, or caro 
to do so. I am afraid tho number is not large. The total of these bills 
for the lost official year was estimated at about 7,000,000/. What are 
these bills drawn for ? Certainly not for any commercial purpose. What 
is the o^-ation of these bills ? It is simply this, that out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of tho exports from India tho Indian Secretary keeps 7,000,000/. 
here, and India receives no corresponding commercial import for tho 
amount. In this manner, what are called “ the charges in England on 
the revenues of India ” are paid, that is, India exports about 7,000,000/. 
worth of produce to pay for these charges, f You will therefore see that 
out of the so-called exports of India, about 7,000,000/. are not commercial 
exports at all. Hoxt, in India there are about 2500 English civilians, 
covenanted and unoovenanted, about 5000 English military officers, and 
some 60,000 soldiers. AH these naturally remit to this country, for the 

♦ ‘ Parliamentary Return ’ S-TS of 18C9. 

t The “ charges on the revenues of India," ilMbtirsocl in England, are, fur 
180^70, above 7,700,0001.; and those for 1808-69 about 7,.S{10,000/. I put down, 
»ay 7,000,0001. Return 284 of 1870. 
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cdncation of their children, and for tho support of their families and 
dependent friends, and brine with them their savings. The total of their 
pay is about 9,000,0001., ana I put down what an English friend, who 
ought to know well, tells mo is a low estimate, about half for the remit¬ 
tances I have alluded to. There are, besidos, certain English goods 
especially wanted for the consumption of Europeans in India. If I, 
therefore, take 6,000,0001. as tho exports of India for all these purposes, 
to say nothing of remittauoes by non-offleial Englishmon, such as bar¬ 
risters, solicitors, doctors, merchants, planters, &c., making up a largo 
sum, I shall be found murii under tho mark. Thus, then, wo have a total 
of about 12,000,0001^ out of the so-called exports, which do not form a 
part of the commerce of India at all, whatever else they may be. I can¬ 
not discuss what they really are, or what their significance is, before this 
Society. I may just toll you that Sir George Wingate calls this item tho 
“ tribute ” India jiays to England; or that another intel^ent English¬ 
man calls it tho “ salary of Juigland ” for ruling over India. Bo that as 
it may, one thing is clear, that these 12,000,0001. arc not a port of the 
commoroo of the country, and for which there is no liquidation either 
in silver or any other goods. India must send out annually at least 
12,000,0001. worth of produce, whether it will or no, without any corre¬ 
sponding commercial return. Besides the above two items, there is 
another which strictly is not commercial. I mean tho remittance of 
interest from India on railways, irrigation, and other such loans. I must 
not bo misunderstood, however. I consider these loons os one of those 
things for which India is under special obligations to this country. I do 
not ^ucle to this item in any spirit of complaint. Far from it. On tho 
contrary, I always think of it with great thankfulness. It is a blessing 
both to tho roociver and tho giver. I only mean that the interest, even 
supposing it to be all earned by the railways, though forming a part of 
the exports of Indio, is not a pari of tho commerce of India. This item 
is about 4,000,0001., making altogether about 16,000,0001. of exports 
from India which are not commerce. The balance of the exports repre¬ 
senting the real oommeroe of the country is therefore about 87,000,0001. 
for 1868-9. 

Let us now analyse tho imports. Tho total is about 61,000,0001. 
We must deduct the following items as not commercial:—Railway loan 
for the year, about 5,000,0001; irrigation. State railways, and other loans 
which I have not been able to ascertain, say about 2,000,0001.; Oorem- 
ment stores, about 1,500,0001.; parent on account of tho Abyssinian 
expedition, about 1.250,0001.; leaving about 41,250,0001. as commercial 
imports. So we have roughly considered about 87,000,0001. exports, and 
41,000,0001. imports. This riiows something like a national commercial 
profit of about 4,000,0001. But us, on tho other hand, India has had to 
pay to this country 12,000,0001. for its administration, the real balance 
of India’s profit and loss account is some 8,000,0001. ou the wrong side 
for the year. 

Leaving the question of the nature and consequences of this balance 
alone for the present, wo have this remarkable fact, that while the exports 
of tho produce of the United Kingdom are nearly 61. 10s. a he^ of 
population, of British North America about 31. a head, aud of Ausfralia 
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t about 19!. a head, for 1868, those of India ai-o soarooly 4«. a head or 
altogether, including political and non-commercial remittances to this 
country, about 5«. a hood. Even deducting the gold exports, the other 
exports of Australia are about IIZ. per head. 

I may remark here, that just as the India Uouse liquidation in silver 
of excess of exports is incorrect, so does its assertion of the increase of 
188 per oont. in exports, and 227 per cent, in imports, require explana¬ 
tion. IVom what I have already said, you may Live seen that a good 
portion of this increase is owing to causes other than commercial, vis. 
increase of political charges in J^gland, of national debt, and the in¬ 
creasing remittances of official and non-official Europeans. 

The question is often asked, why India docs not take largely of 
» British manufactures? Why is it that, with a population of 200,000,000, 
there are only about 17,600,0001. worth of BritiLi manufactures, or less 
oven than 2s. a head, exported to India, while Australia, with a popula¬ 
tion of less than 2,000,000, takes about 13,000,0001., or more tlian 61. a 
head, and British North America, with its population of about 4,500,000, 
about 6,000,0001., or about 25s. a head? Before I proceed to a discussion 
of this scantiness of the export of British manu&cturcs into India, I 
must clear away two misapprehensions. On account of such misleading 
statements as those of the India House, and a quantity of silver being 
actually imported into India, it is a general impression here that India is 
a great sink for silver, that there is great hoarding, and that it is rich. 
The fiict is, first, that India has not imported os much silver as the India 
House statement leads one to believe; and secondly, that under the 
; British administration, silver has naturally become a necessary com¬ 
modity. The revenue having to be paid in cash, a great demand arose 
for coins, and silver not being produced in the country, its importation 
became a necessity. Besides corns, it must also be remembered that, as 
in all countries, several social customs require tho use of a certain quan¬ 
tity of tho preciou-s metals. I am not at all hero taking into considera- 
tiou tho withdrawal of tho treasure from India that had taken place in 
the earlier times of the East India Company. And yet, sec what the 
gross total amount of bullion is which India has retained during the whole 
period of the last seventy years, from tho commencement of the present 
century. I think you would hardly believe mo when I say it is only 
about 34s.* a head. Conceive, gentlemen, 84s. a head, not per annum, 
but in the whole course of seventy years, for all purposes, commercial, 
social, and political, for circulation, wear and tear, for remittances, for 
> railway and other loan*, ond to fill up the drain of former periods—in 
short, for every possible purpose. 

\^y, in the United Kingdom, for the last twelve years only, from 
1858 to 1869 (there are no earlier returns for imports), you have retained 
fur your national usee nearly 30s. a head, besides leaving about 18,000,0001. 
in me Bank of England intact at the ends of 1857 and 1869. There 
may be some little hoarding by some men, as tho moans of investment 
and circulation in India arc not yet developed; but may I ask whether 
there is any gentleman now present who has not some hoarding about 

• Kotum 188 of 18«4 aud [C. 184] tif 1870. 
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him of several poimda in his watches, ping, Ac. ? However, here is the 
whole quantity of bullion imported into India during seventy years, 
34«. per head. Now, in discussing the question why India takes less 
than 2»., or about Is. 9d., a head of British manufactures, you will see 
that tho gcnoral cry of largo imports of silver being the cause is not 
corroot The wonder is that 84*. a head, received in the whole period of 
seventy years, could be sufficient for all necessary wants and weor. 

The second misapprolicnsion which requires explanation is the notion 
that wages and prices have risen enormously, and that therefore India is 
very prosperous. This notion is not only on exaggeration, but it is also 
incorrect to a great extent. It would be impossible for me to discuss it 
to-night, as it would require a long time to do so clearly. I need simply 
say, what I think I am able to prove &om actual Busts and official docu¬ 
ments, that though there is some general rise in prices (not, however, to 
tho extent usually supposed), it is not an addition to former sufficiency, 
but a return from a low ebb, to which it hod gone down before, and that 
it only indicates some progress towards, but not actual, sufficiency, much 
loss prosperity. There is much confusion of ideas on this subject For 
instance, while some writers point to rise in prices os a proof of pros¬ 
perity, the India House return, in the same paragraph to which I have 
already referred, sqioakg of “ the cheapening of agricultural produce ” as 
a matter to boast about Now, tho “ enormous ” or “ unexampled ” rise 
in prices or wages, about which so much noise is made by some writers, 
is no more true than that because there may be a few millionaires in 
London, therefore all Londoners are miUiouairea The phenomenon is 
simply this, that in special localities, where railway and other public 
works are bdug constructed, money congests, and prices and wages for a 
time go very high, bocauso, on account of imperfect communication, 
neither labour nor food is drawn there in sufficient quantity to equalise 
or moderate wages or prices. And because at some of tiiese special 
localities prices and wages rise very high, a general conclusion is hastily 
drawn, as if prices and wages had gone up enormously all over India. I 
shall give hereafter a few instances of prioes, which will show that tho 
notion of enormous geuoral rise in prices is incorrect. 

I must now return to the question of the causes of the miserable extent 
to which the natives of India take of British mannfaciuro. Do not, gen¬ 
tlemen, for a moment suppose that a native does not wish to put on a 
better coat—or rather a coat at all—if he can got it. You should seriously 
ask tho question why India does not afford to English industry and en¬ 
terprise a field oommensurato with its vast extent, population, and natural 
rcsourocs, though it is under your own control and administration. If 
this coimtry could export of its produce only II a head of India’s popu¬ 
lation, it will be as much as you now export to all parts of the world. 

There is no question of the vastness and variety of India’s resources. 
'The number of principal articles it exports to this country is above fifty, 
many of them in great varieties, and some two or three dozen of minor 
importance. Much mere can this number be increased. Why should 
not India alone supply to this country cotton, coffee, sugar, tea, silk, 
seeds, fibr^ or anything else, in any quantity wanted ? The causes of 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs are various, both moral and materiaL 
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The moral causes I am sorry I cannot discuss before this Society; I shall 
only mention them. As long as a people have no roasonable voice, or 
have only a force of a voice, in the legislation and taxation, municipal or 
imperial, of their own country, it is simply impossiblo there can be that 
watchful care and attention to its wonts which those most interested 
alone can give. So, also, os long as tho people of a country have no fair 
share in its administration, the powerful stimulus of patriotism and self- 
interest cannot como into action. Moreover, this want of a proper shore 
for the native in the administration of tlie country produces one deplorable 
moral evil: os long as the English are officials, their mouths are shut. 
All tho wisdom acquired by their experience is of no use in guiding the 
natives. Tho moment they are non-official they leave tho country, and 
thus drain poor India of wisdom also. After coming to this country, tho 
majority of these retired English officials forget India. Here, for instance, 
is Lord La\vrenco. I congratulato the London School Board on such an 
acquisition, but there is also another side of tho picture. What does 
this mean to India ? Here is wisdom of above thirty years, I suppose, 
acquired in India, and it is all now lost to it. When and how will India 
have its mvn Lawrences, its Freres, Trevelyans, dca, to guide the nation 
towards progress, onlightonment, and prosperity? This is most de- 
plorablo for India that natives aro not allowed a duo share in tho admi¬ 
nistration, to acqnii’e the necessary wisdom of experience to become the 
guiding spirits of the country. 

One more moral cause I would just touch upon, is the want of ade¬ 
quate education. Most sincerely thankful as I am for even the small 
extent to which education has progressed, I nood simply say just now 
that education, both high English and professional for the higher classes, 
and vernacular and Industrie for the moss, is far from being adequate, 
and yet Government aro committing the political suicide of discouraging 
Englisli education in Bengal. 

Having thus simply stated the three moral causes, I now como to the 
material. What, I wondoi-, would you say to tho following foot ? I have 
beon studying for the past six months ^e administration reports of the 
different Presidoncics of India. From these and other sources (thanks 
to Mr. Grant Dui!^ and other gentlemen in the India Office, for lending 
me any books I wanted), I have myself worked out, as a rough outside 
ostimato, the total gross produce of oil cultivated land in the average 
good season of 1867-8 :—Central Provinces, North-West Provinces, 
Madras Presidency, Bengal Presidency, and Oudh, less than 40«. a head 
of their respective population; Punjanb produced less than 50s. a head; 
and the Bombay Presidency, with all the advantages of the late American 
war, railway loons, and three linos of railway converging into it, produced 
100s.ahead. But even Bombay, I am afraid, on account of disastrous 
losses during the lost five years, is gradually lowering its level. The 
average of all British India will be a good deal under 50«. a bead per 
annum, or say Is. a head & week. If I put 80s. a head per annum, or 
Is. 6d. per week per head, as the total production of all kinds Agricul¬ 
tural manufacturing, mineral, &o.) of the couu^, I shall bo, I cannot 
help thinking, guilty of exaggeration or over-estimate. 

With this low production we must boor in mind that a larger pro- 
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portion gooB for tbo consumption of the Europeans in India, of the 
higher and middle classes of natites, 12,000,0001. a year aro to be ex¬ 
ported to this country, and a portion is to be reserved for seed, and then 
ve may ask how mucdi of this la. 6J. a week a head could go to the share 
of the poor moss, from whoso labour, after all, mast all production be 
raised. Is not this one cause alone quite enough to explain the whole 
problem why India is such a poor and wietched customeu of England 7 
Is it any wonder, then, that Lord Lawrence deliberately stated, in 1864, 
that “ Inrlia is, on the whole, a very poor country; the mass of the popu¬ 
lation enjoy only a scanty sub-sistence; ” and that Jlr. George Campbell, 
in his paper on “ Tenuros of Land in India,'* published by tho Cobdon 
Club, quotes from an official authority a report made so late as 1869, 
about tho Hiodnis Pi'osidcncy, as follows:—“ The bulk of the people aro 
paupers. They can just pay their oesses in a good year, and fail alto- 
gothor when tho season is bod. Bomissions have to be made perhaps 
every third year in most districts. There is a bad year in somo one 
district, or group of districts every year.” Lastly, I would refer to an 
incidental remark mode in tho Calcuttu correspondence of ‘ Tho Times,’ 
published as late as the 12di Decomber last. It says;—“ But an ordinary 
native con live comfortably on about 2d- a day. He only needs a few 
rags for clothing, a little rice, and pulse or bean, and ' curry stuff.’ ” 

Now, I ask yon, gentlemen, whether it is fi-om such men, who are 
obliged to be satisfied with 2d. a day, a few mgs, and wrotchod hovels, 
that you can expect to miso 50,000,000/. of aunual rovenno (nearly ono- 
fonrlh of which has to be remittcfl to this comitry); or even 1/. a head, 
or 200,000,000/. of commercial cxiwrts, receiving largo imports of your 
British manufactures in return ? Pray do not suppose the native would 
not like to be better fed, olothe<l, and legged. Such a supposition will be 
simply contrary to human nature and to fact. Let us examine a little 
more closely. Insufficient as the whole production is, and scanty as must 
be the share of it for the great bulk of the population, perhaps hardly 
Is. a head a week, tho mischief is further aggravated by imperfect distri¬ 
bution, so that the plenty of auy one part is not available for the scarcity 
or faming of another. The best test of this is the difference in the price 
of food in diff’ereut parts. If wheat sold at 50s. in one part of this 
country, and 70s. or 80s. in another part, I wonder how long tiiis Society, 
or the Engb'sh puhlio, would allow such a state of things to endure ? In 
Punjaub, in 1869, tho average price in Delhi was 62 Ibe. of wheat per 
rupoo, while at Moulton, 31 lbs.; and at Peshawar, 30 lbs. 

In the Madras Presidency, in tho year 1867-68, a good season year, 
at Cuddapa, the price of rice is 492 rupees per gorce (9256;} lbs.), at 
Vcxagatwitom it is 203 rupees, and Oodavery, 222 jmpecs. In the North- 
West Provinces, for the month of Juno, 1868, os the month of average 
plenty, at Meerut, wheat is 54 lbs. for 1 rupee, but at Allahabad and 
Sfirzaporo only 34 lbs. In the Oentral Provinces, in 1867-68, an average 
good-season year, rice, at Hoosingahad is 5 rupees for 1 maund (80 lbs.), 
while at Ryporo and Belasporo it is only 1 rupee; at Snmbulpore, 
1 rupee 2 annas. In tho Bombay Presidency, for February, 1868, as a 
month of average plenty, at Dharwor, tho price of jowaree is 84 lbs. for 
1 rupee, while at Thanna it is 27 lbs. per 1 rupee. Again, bajroe at 
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Dharwar is 80 lbs. per 1 rupee, while at Dboolia only 26 lbs., and 
dt Broach and Thanna only 24 lbs. (These pncos are takon from 
administration raports and the ‘ Bombay Government Gazette.’) 

In Bengal, the ‘ Calcutta Gbkzetto' gives, for June, 1868, average good 
time, what are described for rice of cheapest sort, tho “ordinary prices 
at this season," and what do wo see ? At Mauubhoom 50 seers or 100 lbs. 
for 1 ru^e, and at Bancorah, 47 seers or 94 lbs. per rupee; while close 
by, at Singbhoom, it is only 20 seers or 40 lbs. for 1 rupee; at Patna, 
13 seers or 26 lbs.; in tho 24 Farmgnas, 16 seers or 32 1^. 

But there is another deplorablo test. 

Now, what better proof can yon have than that when, in the year 
1861, while British India export^ to the United Kingdom alone, at tho 
‘ distance of thousands of miles, more than 3,000,000 cwt. of rice, at about 
128. a ewi here, after paying aU charges of freight, profits, &o., or at 
about Cs. to Ss. a cwt. at the ports of shipment; and to all parte of the 
world, grain worth 8,500,000f, or say about 6,600,000 cwt., tho North- 
West Provinces lost a quarter of a million of lives and immense property 
by famine. 

In tho year 1866, the United ^ngdom imported above 2,000,000 cwt. 
of rice &om British India, at about 6*. to Ss. a cwt. at the ports of ship¬ 
ment; and all parte of the world imported grain from British India 
worth 5,250,000?., or say, above 10,000,000 cwt., while Orissa and Madras 
lost nearly a million of lives and millions worth of property. 

Again, the last two years, Bajpootana lost a million of lives, says the 
Calcutta correspondent, on tho authority of Bcv. Mr. Robson, in ‘ The 
Times’ of 27th December last, while the cximrts of rice to the United 
Kingdom has been 4,000,000 cwt. in 1868, and I think as much in 1669; 
and of groin to all parte of the world worth 2,600,000/., or above 
6,000,000 cwt. each year. Thus, in India, for want of projier communi¬ 
cation, and therefore of cosy distribution, famiuo destroys millions of 
lives and pi-operty. Good God, when will this end! 

'The quostiou may be put by you, what it is 1 want to suggest, I ask, 
gentlemen, only for some good English common sense, both political and 
economical, that common sense wnich destroyed monopolies and oom- 
laws, upset the mercantile theory, and established fircc-trade ; and I trust 
the desire of Englishmen, which is no less mine, and I brieve of all 
educated and thinking natives, that British rule should endure long, 
would be fairly accomplished — a blessing to India and a benefit to 
England. Like the causes, the remedies I wish to be applied are also 
moral and material. About the moral remedies, the statement I have 
already made of tho causes suggests also tho romodice. There are. Sir 
John Shore said eighty years ago, certain “evils inseparable from tho 
system of a remote foreign dominion; ” and I say that these evils must 
be counteracted if that foreign dominion is to endure, and be besed on 
the contentment and loyally of tho people. These evils can be stated in 
four words, “ material and moral drain.” The first I have already shown 
to be at present 12,000,0001. a year. The moral one is that of the wisdom 
of administration brought over to this country on the retirement of every 
English official,, to whom alone both practical legislation and higher 
administration are chiefly oonfino<L These two drawbacks political 
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common senBo requires should be remedied, or the people csimot be 
satisfied. It is no use thwarting nature, however strong your arm may 
be. Nature will avenge every departure from truth and justice. Thris 
simply touching on the moral remedies, I come at once to the material 
ones. The vcay first question suggests itself. Why should India have to 
remit 12,000,0001. a year to this country ? This, to a certain extent, is 
inevitable. If India is to be regenerated by England, India must m^e 
up its mind to pay the price. The only thing 1 have to say is, that 
England, on its part also, should act justly towwds India; the financial 
relations between the two countries should be equitably adjusted. No 
unreasonable burdens should be imposed on India because it is at your 
mercy; and the revenues of India should be administered with economy, 
wisdom, and the sense of responsibility of a great trust. I appeal to the 
conscience of English statesmen and thinkers to give a careful consider¬ 
ation to this subject. Here, however, I must leave this point, hoping 
that England will do justice to Lidia in tliis matter. 

The other, and still more important material remedies, I must discuss 
at some length, as falling within the province of this Society. It is again 
a tittle economical common sense that is required. The most obvious 
remedy for the very poor production of the country, ond its extra-political 
wonts, is to increase production and facilitate distribution. It is no dis¬ 
covery of mine. Irrigation to increase production, and cheap communi¬ 
cation are the crying wants of a country like India. These re-oct upon 
each other. Irrigation will supply traffic for communication. Cheap 
oommnuication will re-act by stimulating production, oi>euing up new 
markets, and equalizing distribution. This certainly sounds very oom- 
mou-placo, and an oft-told tale, but it is tliis common-place remedy upon 
which the material salvation of India depends, and it cannot be told too 
often till it is oocomptished. Well, yon may say tbe Indian Govemiuent 
don’t deny this. I grant tliey are as loud in their acknowledgment of 
this necessity as anyone else. Then where is the hitch ? That is just 
the question. 

In order to avoid confusion and save time, I give yon at once my own 
views, without entering into a discussion of the present policy of Govern¬ 
ment. The expenditure on public works may be divided into two sorts— 
on repairs and on original works. For repairs, by all means pay fiom 
tbo revenne, for it would be unjust to saddlo posterity with any debt for 
them. The “original works” are divided by Government into “ordinary” 
and “extraordinary.” Ordinary are those which do not pay directly, 
such 08 barracks, buildings for civil administrations, and common roods. 
These do not bring direct retnms ceitainly, like raUwoys, but repay 
indirectly, in tlie saving in rent, and in many other ways. 

Now, nobody will contend that these works ore only useful for the 
day, and tliat posterity, or even one or two generations after the present 
can have no interest in them. Is it just, then, not to say anything of tbe 
want of economical common sense, that the present generation, so tittlo 
able to hear the burden, should bo pressed to furnish the whole moans, 
without any distribution of the burden with the next one or two genera¬ 
tions ? I maintain that Government should adopt tho just as well as the 
ooonomical policy of distiihuting the burden of these ordinary works 
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ovcsr fifty years or two generations by means of terminable loans. By 
adopting tills policy, the other most injurious effects of stepping works fi-om 
time to time, aooording to the condition of the revenue, will be avoided. 
What is of the utmost importance is, that these works once decided upon 
should be carried out vigorously, and completed os soon as possible. I 
repeat, then, that I ask for only common sense in this matter. When a 
largo load is to be raised, a common, unintelligent labourer tries to raise 
it directly by his hands, an intelligent labourer trios a lever, and a man 
of knowledge uses a system of pulleys or some machinery. What is tho 
whole secret or aim of all mechanical science? Simply to distiibuto 
weight. Use, 1 say, the same common sense in financial matters. Use 
snitablo financial machinery, and distribute the weight. Don’t waste 
time, energy, and means in trying to raise the heavy load directly. 

It looks almost i-idiculous before on English audience to insist on 
this, but tho Indian Government somehow or other does not do this. 
The mischief of this policy of making revenue pay at once for the ordinary 
original works is threefold—uncertainty, delay, and the consequent waste 
in Qic works themselves; the intolerable pressure of taxation upon tho 
people, and their dissatisfaction; and la^y, what is still worse, tho 
withdrawal of so much capital, which at present is very dear, and in¬ 
sufficient for the ordinary wonts of tho production and commerce of the 
country. Government using capital worth 9 per cent, and upwards, when 
it con cosily got the same for 4 or 5 per cent., causing thereby to a poor 
country like India a serious loss, and shutting out England from safe 
investments in a country which is under its own control. Paying for 
these ordinary works from revenue, or from terminable loans, mokes the 
whole difference to the people between being crushed by a lo^ or carry¬ 
ing it with the greatest ease. It must be also borne in mind that any 
increase in the communications of tho country, and the better attention 
to tho wants of the country, will make the future generation better able 
to boor greater burdens than the present. 

I next come to extraordinary public works, such as railroads, irrigation 
works, canals, &c. In tho case of these works. Government has fortu¬ 
nately adopted tho policy of borrowing; but somehow or other, there is 
some hesitation in going vigorously and boldly into the matter. 

The hesitation for borrowing is grounded mainly, os far as I can make 
out, on one reason. It is said England's tenure in India is uncertain, 
and that if, after England lent a large sum, site should have to leave 
India, she may lose her loans. This is a very fair question, and must be 
fairly discuss^. Now what is tho best guarantee tho English can have ? 
As a native of India, I may answer, fiie loyalty and affection of tho 
people. But as Englishmen, you may say, “ Well, we fully appreciate 
loyalty and giutitude; but after all, it will not bo prudent to depend 
upon that guarantee alone.” Well, then, I ask, what is tho best thing 
you con have ? Con you have anything surer than a sufficiently strong 
English army? And if by the same policy which may enable you to 
have a strong army, you can also secure the loyalty and gratitude of tho 
people, how much more will your security bo increased. How can you 
have a sufficiently large English army without a sufficiently large revenue, 
and how can you have a large revenue unless the people are able to pay 
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it, and pay it without fooling cruahed by it ? If, on the one hand, the 
present political drain continues, and the country is not helped to develop 
its resuurooB, the result is evident. The people must got poor, and 
revenue must diminish. If revenue must diminish, you cannot provide 
for a sufficient military expenditure, the guarantee for your rule is im¬ 
paired, and still more so by the discontent of the people. On the other 
baud, if the Government went boldly and vigorously into the prosecution 
of all necossuy public works by s^ciont cheap loons, the prodnetion 
and commerce of the countiy end the ability of the people to pay taxes 
will inci'ease. Government will be able to raise with ease larger revenue, 
and will be able to keep up the necessary strength of the army, the 
security by which will be ftmther enhanced a hundredfold by the oon- 
tentment and loyalty of the ]>eople. 

The most absolute wonts of any country, in tbo undeveloped condition 
of India, are irrigation and railroads, canals, and other cheap communi¬ 
cations. Even now, the only or chief bright spot in the administration 
of the post fifteen years, for which Oovemment claims, and justly receives, 
the greatest credit, fur which India is most thankful to the English 
public, and which has opened a hopeful day for it, is, even with all the 
waste and jobbery, the i^uays, canal, and irrigation works already built 
by English U>aus. I beseech, therefore, that Government should pursue 
vrith vigour this hopeful path, for on tlds alone do the material salvation 
of India, and the strength and benefit of English rule depend. There is 
one more qnestion in connection with loans which requires a fair discus¬ 
sion. It is the opinion of many that tho loons should be raised in India. 
The reasons assigned arc, cither tho fear of nneertoin tenure of English 
rule, or that India may not liavo to remit interest to this country. The 
first, I have already answered, is suioidaL With regard to the second 
reason, I say, if India is able, by all means raise the loans there. I am 
very glad that Govenunent have suoceedud in inducing some of the native 
princes to lend money to bnUd railways. But I have shown you already 
that India does not at present produce enough for its ordinary wants, 
much less can it save or spare ctqntol for these loons. Tho very fact 
that capital is worth 9 per cent, ordinni-y interest in India shows its 
insufficiency, even for its very limited commerce. 

The idea of makiug India raise loans is like ordering water to run 
n]^ a hUI. Boiso loons in India, the result will bo still the some. Water 
will gravitate to tho lowest level. Beyond a certain amount needed in 
India fur investments of trusts, retired persons, banks, unenterprising 
zemindars, iko., the rest will bo bought ^ by this coontry. Be this as 
it may, the test is a very easy one. Let Government open loans at 
4 per cent., both in India and England, at tho best prices capitalists 
would mvc for this interest, and in such a way that the notes be easily 
negotiable both in India and England, and that the interest may be also 
obtainable in both countries without uunocossa^ trouble; and the natural 
laws of capital will settle the rest. K the English public have oonfi- 
donoe enough, and if the 4 jrar cent, sterling loan is now at a premium, 
why should tho Indian Government not allow India the benefit of tbeso 
loans, and the capitaUsts of England on investment under the control of 
tlie British themselves ? It is said that if Govornmeut resorted to loons. 
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the future debt of India would be very large. But why aneh should bo 
the case I cannot understand. As to the ordinary works, the very fact 
of terminable loans means contributious from the rerenue, and limit to 
the duration of the loan, the great advantages being “ distribution of 
weight” With regard to extraordinary works, they are paying works, 
and even if they fail in paying tho whole interest, the prosperity of the 
country will easily yield increased resource to moke uj) for any deficit of 
interest. All progressing countries are building their pnblio works by 
loans, and come to this country for borrowing, while poor India, with aU 
her material and moral drawbacks, and struggling fur her very cxistonoo, 
is tortured by all sorts of vexatious local and imperial cesses and taxes. 

When I ask Government to build the works vigorously tliemselves, 
I should not be misunderstood as being in any way against true private 
enterprise; in foot, tho principal articles of present export, except cotton 
and rice, owe their production mostly to English private enterprise. 
Who are the producers of the greater part of tea, coffee, indigo, silk, &c., 
and even in the cose of cotton, how much is owing to Manchester con> 
stantly knocking at the door of the India House to build roads, canals, *Scc.? 
If English capital is encouraged in a reasonable manner, to open up now 
sources of production, what great benefit may be the consoquopce, both 
to England and Indio. England’s benefit would be doublo; the profits 
of the investors will ultimately come over here, and consumption of 
British manufactures will be extended, with the groater ability of the 
natives to purchase them. The administration reports of the different 
governments give us figures of many millions of acres of culturable waste 
land. If Government only did the ordinary duty of opening up these 
lands by providing necessary communication, and, wherever practicable, 
necessary irrigation, what a vast store of treasure would bo brought out, 
and what prosperity bestowed upon poor Indio. 

Natives also would do a great deal, if properly guided and encouraged. 
I am afraid encouraging natives to look out docs not seem to be much in 
the line of officials. I know of an instance, in which one Mr. Bustomjee 
Bomanjeo, a Parsoe of Bombay, has been running about fur two years 
from collector to commissioner, and from one official to another, to bo 
allowed to ondortoko, on Lis own account, an irrigation project near his 
property in Bassein, without, I fear, any result. 1 do not Imow whether 
anything has boen lately decided. 1 don’t wish to blomo anybody. I 
cannot say what Government’s ideas in the matter may be, but such 
danomg as this persevering gentleman bos hod is, I think, sufficient to 
discourago anybody. Moreover, scanty, if any, onooumgement is given 
to natives to enter the engineering service. 

I would just sum up the remedies I have been disonssing in a few 
words of Lord Lawrence, os Commissioner of Punjaub, and which are 
quite as applicable now for all India:—“ Let means of export, the grand 
desideratnin, bo once supplied, everything will follow. . . . Then money 
will bo abundant, prices will recover their standard, and the land revenue 
will flourish.”* 

Before finishing the discussion of these remedies, I must urge one on 
* * Select Government of Indio,’ No. xviliT p. 30, 
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the English public, which I sincerely believe to he an important one. 
The great misfortune of India, and consequently a great loss to England 
also, is that its real condition is not known here, and vety little cared 
for. Every institntion in this coimtry has its independent body or 
society to watch its interest; for India, also, some such machinery is 
absolutely necessary. The India Beform Society, imdor the leadership 
of Mr. Bright, aided by the exertions of Mr. J. Dickson and others, did 
at one time good service. Latterly, the East India Association has been 
formed for this purpose. I tliink it very essential, if England is to derive 
the fall benefit of its Indian Empire, and be at the same time a blessing 
to it, that this East India Association, or srtme such body, whoso object 
is to make India bettor known here, and to watch all Indian and English 
interests, be well supported by the English public. The result of my 
fifteen years’ observation in tins country is, that some such institution is 
absolutely necessary, or England cannot do its duty to India, and poor 
India must continue to suffer &om the wont of an independent watchful¬ 
ness of the administration over it. I can only appeal to the existence of 
this very Society, and of many others, without which I do not know how 
much good would have remained undone, and how much mischief would 
have continued unchecked. At present the want of unity among the 
different interests produces its usuu oonsequenoos of weakness and failure. 
As each interest, such as tea, or coffee, or cotton, or manufacturers, 
planters, commercial, civil or military, or any other, English or native, 
attacks tho India Office in its small detachment, it is easily repulsed. 
But should all these interests combine together, and with tho strength of 
tho union of a powcrfnl body, propose woU-considorod measures calcu¬ 
lated to bo bonoficial to all iutcrcsts, the India Office, less able to resist 
such action, will most probably welcome it to aid in its administration, 
and Parliament will bo better guided in any efforts it may make, froih 
time to time, to do its duty to India. 

Now, gentlemen, whatever attention yon may think my address worth, 
I am sure that on one point wo should til agree,—that the subject of the 
commeroo of India is one of those most important ones for tho attention 
of the English public, whether for duty to India or for tlioir own interest. 
You aro aworo that the East ludia Association bos resolved to petition 
for a select committeo of Parliament, and that Mr. Fawcett, having last 
session moved for a oommittco, tho Bight Hon. the Prime Minister has 
shown a disposition to bo favourable to the motion when made thia 
Bcssiou. I siticercly trust the Counoil of the Society, in tho way that 
may seem most suitable to them, will help in asking for the committee, 
and in getting it to institute a searching inquiry into tho great questions 
why India’s commeroo is so miserably small, and not oommensorato with 
its vast resonreos, extent, and poptilation. Is it correct or not that tho 
total production of tho country is, with oU the progress said to be made, 
yet so wretched as 1*. Cd., or say oven 2»., per week per head; and, if so, 
is such a state of affairs creditable to Bri tiah admiiiistratiou ? Are tho 
British rulers practically adopting a policy which would justify their 
declarations in tlio report of the material and moral progress for 1868-69, 
tliat “the State has now publicly announced its responsibility for the 
life of the least of its subjects,” or tho noble sentimont expressed by 
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Lord Mayo, “ The ooils that she (England) seeks to entwine are no iron 
fetters, bnt tl»e golden chains of affection and of peace ” ? Will the next 
ten years he free from the heartrending, destmetive famines of the past 
dec^e; and cannot the people of India be rendered so couieuied and 
loyal as to make Russia’s ambition for the conquest of India a mere 
dream to be laughed at ? 

Li submitting my views at present, and asking the help of this power¬ 
ful Society in obtaining and utilizing the select committbe, nothing is 
further itam. my min d than any hostile feeling to the Indian Grovemment 
both at home and in India. I only desire to see the right administra¬ 
tion of the country, and I wish to point out that, just like all the interests 
of thin country itsc^, those of Incua also r^uire intelligent, independent 
investigation by select committees of Parliament at reasonable intervals, 
and the watchmlness of some independent, well-organized body. The 
Prime Minister himself has given the strongest reason last session:— 
" And the fact, which we must all deplore, that it is not ea^ to secure 
adequate attention within these walls to Indian afEairs, is an additional 
reason for having a committee to inquire into the matter.” 

It is, gentlemen, my deep conviction that the future elevation of the 
200,000,000 of the people of India cannot be in better hands than those 
of the British nation. I only beseech you to do the good which is in 
your power, botli to yourselves and to India, crowned with the blessings 
of a sixth of the human race. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Andubw Cabsxls said the very earnest speech which had just 
been delivered by so intelligent a native of Indio, who, to the well-known 
sagacity of his race in all matters connected with trade, unites the expe¬ 
rience gained during fifteen years’ residence in this country, deserved the 
greatest attention; and he very cordially agreed with him upon many 
points, deploring, with him, the ignoranoo tout was still so prevalent in 
England respecting India, and the little interest taken in Indian subjects 
by those who ought to load public opinion, as might bo seen by the way 
in which the benches of the House of Commons were deserted when any 
subject affecting our Eastern Empire was brought before Parliament. 
Some fallacies had been pointed out in certain returns laid before Par¬ 
liament, some years ago, by Mr. Melville. It was, of course, impossible, 
speaking without boo^ to check the figures given; but that there were 
periods when the exports from India largely exceeded the imports, was 
proved, he thought, by the fact, which was very strongly impressed upon 
his mind, that during the ten years ending in April, 1866, the imports of 
bullion into India amounted, in round numbers, to 180 miBions sterling. 
He presumed, however, that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s object in drawing 
attention to these figures was to establish the fitet that England drew a 
largo sum annually from India without making any tangible return, and 
that India was thereby impoverished; and this was, no doubt, a fact upon 
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which a great deal of miBapprohonaion existed. Bnt what had England 
and Englishmen done in retnm ? They had given India security of life 
and property, civilization, and the bleeaings of what, with all its defects, 
must be called a good government. Even in Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji’s 
own time, how much had been done I Bemember the lawlessness and 
misrule that prevailed in Oudh, the Punjaub, and Scinde twenty-five years 
ago. Even if the amount dravni by England from India could correctly 
be called a tnbuto, then he would say nover before had a conqueror made 
so great a retnm to a land gained by conquest. He qnite agreed with 
wliat bad been said about the expenditure on public works, and had lost 
no opportunity, public or private, of stating his opinion, that the policy 
of paying for even what were called ordinary works out of revenue was a 
mistedee. It was not fair and just that barracks, buildings for civil admi¬ 
nistration, and common roads, which would benefit coming generations, 
should be entirely paid for by the taxpayers of to-day. It would bo 
mudi moro equitable that the cost of these works should be spread over 
a certeun number of years, and be paid by terminable loans. During the 
•lost few years, thei-o had been deficits on the Indian budgets amounting 
to upwards of six millions sterling, but of these, three-and-a-half millions 
could be accounted for by the expenditure on barracks alone. In order 
to cover these deficits of om: own creation, the people of India wore 
exasperated by the imposition of unnecessary taxes, especially an income- 
tax (tho most odioDS of all taxes in their sight) equivalent to Id. in the 
pound sterling. At tho same time, tho army was cut down to such a low 
state, that in any timo of danger uneasiness was created. Many useful 
works could not bo tmdortakon. At tho same time, while everyone 
must see tho policy of cncouiuging the cultivation of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts in India, export duties were still retained, which in principle were 
altogether indefensible. Again, it had been truly said that loans should 
be raised in England as well os in India; and it certainly scorned very 
strange that semi-bankrupt States, like Turkey and Egypt, should got 
money from this country, that wo should lend to States whose chronic 
condition was one of revolution, like Fern, and yet we should virtually 
shut out our own great Eastern Empire from the market. If the reason 
were, as hod been stated, the fear that India would one day bo lost, and 
that when that ovil day came the less we had to lose the better, all he 
had to say was, that the present system was best oalculatod to bring 
about the very consummation which was dreaded. He could not refrain 
from expressing his regret that the Secretary of State did so little for 
Indian trade; for instance, for tho last two or three years Lancashire had 
been luging upon Government tho expediency of appointing a Board of 
Agriculturo in India, and it was believed tho thing would have been done 
—but it had not boon done. Half-a-dozen under-gardeners had been 
sent out from Eew, and that effort scorns to have oxhanstod the energies 
of the Indian Board for tho timo. Yet it was very necessary to encourage 
production in India in every possible way, even considering only tho 
pounds, shillings, and pence side of tho question. At present, the imports 
of India about equalled tlio oxxwrts, and the consequence was that the 
rate of exchange had fallen between tho two countries to what might bo 
called a bullion rate ; and, l>cariug in mind that the Secretary of State 
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for India had to draw largely on India, the drawinga in 1870 amounting 
to no lees a sum than nine millions steiling, and that many persons in 
the services and in trade in India had to make large rcmittancee to this 
country, and that every fall of a farthing in the rate of exchange repre¬ 
sented a loss of 1 per cent, to the State, on the one hand, and to private 
remitters, on the other, it would bo seen at once how very desirable it 
was that everything possible should be done to keep the exports of India 
in excess of her imports. Attention had also been drawn to the very dis¬ 
tressing fact, that while one part of India was exporting rice to Europe, 
in another portion of the empire hundreds of thousands wero starving. 
This was, no doubt, most distressing, but he did not (}nito understand 
whether Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji desired that Government should prohibit 
* the exportation of rico. If so, he had been studying ^litical economy 
in a very old-world school. Of course, what was required was to open 
up communication thoroughly by means of roads and railways, and a 
good deal hod been done lately in that way. When all obstacles to trade 
wero removed, demand would bring forward supplies of food before the 
]>oint of actual want was reached. It must not be forgotten that the 
revenue at present drawn from the duty on opium, amounting to between 
6,000,0001. and 7,000,0001. sterling, was a most procarious one, and might 
one day fail us altogether; and he could not help thinking that Eng¬ 
land hod treated this quortion unwisely. It seemed to him the high 
duties levied on the drug represented an unworthy compromise between 
our sense of what was morally wrong and a care for material interests. 
England ought to wash her hands of the opium trade altogether, if she 
came to the conclusion that it was morally wrong to touch it; but, on 
the other hand, if she did not come to that oonclnsion, the duties ought 
to be lowered, and the cultivation of it encouraged, so as to discourage 
the growth of the poppy in China. He did not see why it should bo 
treated in a different way to any other agricultural produce, especially as 
it appeared to him, speaking generally, that the baneful inffuence of 
opium lay in the abuse and not in the use of the drug. However that 
might be, this question would some day press itself very seriously on 
the public attention. Again, he could not help thinking, from state- 
ments which reached him from India, that the ^y was not far distant 
when it would be found necessary, in the interests both of the State and 
of the people, to inquire into the present position of the so-called “ per¬ 
petual settlement ” in Ben^, with a view either to repurchasing the 
rights of the zemindars, or to devise means of making ttem contribute 
much more largely than they did at present to the necessities of the 
State. It was a great mistake that, made by Lord Cornwallis eighty years 
ago. There wero now very often three or four middle-men between the 
zemindars and the wretch^ cultivator of the soil, each one screwing a 
profit out of the land, which produced a rent of four or five millions 
sterling only to the Government, whereas it ought to prodnoe fifteen or 
sixteen millions. He would not do.more than allude to this subject on 
such au twwfu'ou , but it seemed to him that the only thing to be looked 
to in India in future to support the revenue was that which could bo 
obtained most equitably and fairly from the land. An Indian Associa¬ 
tion hod been suggested, which would, no doubt, do a deal of good; but 
No. 2, Vol. V. H 
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it waa in P&rliunent that the canse of India had to bo defended; and he 
had often wished that the electors in Lancashire, a countjr which was so 
largely interested in India, would make it a aine qud non with their repre¬ 
sentatives that they should attend to Indian affairs. 

Mr. Htdb CiiABkb said it mnst have been with great pleasure that 
the meeting had witnessed that evening, almost for the first time, a 
native of India pleading the cause of that country, not in one of its own 
languages, but in a foreign language, although with such ability that he 
had already touched the hearts of his audience. Still, that was only iho 
greater reason why more caution should bo exercised in discussing 
the subject. They had hoard that India wanted advocates, but how could 
this bo said when she hod an advocate so eloquent as Mr. Dadabbai 
Naoroji himself exorcising an advocacy which his ancestors could never 
have aone, even in India itself—an advocacy which would not be without 
its improssion on the people of England nor on those of India. What 
he had said, however, must he carefully and calmly weighed, in order 
that it might exercise a good and not an evil influence on the interests 
of India. It might be so weighed in England, but what influence would 
such a discourse exercise when it reach^ India ? The paj^ was pro¬ 
fessedly on the commerce of Lidia, but it was roally a discussion on the 
government of India, and the benefit which the natives of India received 
from it. On such a subject public attention ought not to be drawn away 
by the eloquence of the speaker, who had, amongst otlier things, remarked 
that when the people of this country were roaming about as naked 
savages, India was in a state of civilization. That was a mere rhetorical 
phrase. It might or might not be in the pages of history, for anything 
he or anybody knew, tlmt at a time in long 2 >a 8 t ages, when England was 
in a high state of civilization, the population of India waa in a state of 
savagedom; but without revelling in the realms of imagination, the two 
countries must be looked at as mey were at present. In England the 
savages were few, but the hills and plains of Ladia teemed with savages, 
kept in a state of barbarism by the oppression of the natives of Lidia 
themselves, but they were being liberated from that barbarism and raised 
in the scale of civilization by the exertions of Englishmen. He would 
ask the Chairman, as one of the administrators of mat great country, to 
bear testimony to what had taken place nnder his own eyes, where the 
people, whose ancestors wci-e in a savage state, were being raised up to 
take a positiou side by side with their friend who had just addressed 
them, to exercise the same noble advocacy. Under these circumstanoes 
the public mind must not be led a.stray, but must look to the known facts 
upon the sulyect. Ho would not then quoi'rel witli the figures which had 
boon laid bemre them, although unfortunately the tables from which they 
were taken had not been given, but simply the broad results, which were 
very liable to mislead. A great deal had been hoard about dates and 
figures during seventy years, and what the quantity of silver imported 
into India during seventy years amounted to, viz. 84s. per head. That 
was spoken of as a very appalling figure, and it was intimated that 
through some defect in the Indian government the natives wore in 
that oemdition. But what was the population on which that average 
had been taken; and how had the silver and other bullion been distri- 
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bnted in that time ? In a short period, ending in 1866, no less than 
180 millions, as bad been stated bj Mr. Gassels, wore imported into 
India, showing therefore that this mass of figures ought to be separated 
from that long beadroll which had been referred to, in order to ascertain 
its actual bearing upon this subject. Such figures oould not be followed 
in an oral discussion, hardly even when they were in print before one, 
and when these figures come to be thoroughly examined, it would, ho 
believed, be found not to bear out the inferences which had been drawn 
from them; for, after all, there were certain broad tests on questions of 
this kind which mtist be conclusive. For instance, he wonld call atten¬ 
tion to the state of affiiirs nearer home, which iUnstrated the case. The 
inequalities had been spoken of, and the very depressed state of the popu¬ 
lation, and it had been intimated that Indm was going to ruin. They 
had heard the same thing with regard to Ireland, and he (Mr. Clarke) 
harl been forcibly struck with the resemblance between India and Ireland 
in some respects. It had been stated that the average wages in India 
was about 3d. per day, but, oven within his own time, the rate of wages 
in Ireland was only 4d. or 5d. per day; but, notwithstanding that, I^ 
land had been advancing within the la^ few years, and India itself was 
also advancing. No doubt there were the inequalities that had boon 
spoken of, but they arose from the very reason assigned, viz. that in 
some parts, where communication had been carried out, and large opera¬ 
tions had been conducted, the rate of wages had risen, while in otlier 
parts they were stationary. Of course, it must be so in the nature of 
things; and the broad question to be considered was, What was the con¬ 
dition of India? and on this broad question of political economy it 
appeared to him that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroj’i’s skill had, to some extent, 
fi^cd him, through having omitted some elements of the question. In 
truth, for the purpose of his paper, he hod treated this os a simple com¬ 
mercial matter—a question of imports and exports of India—stating that 
the exports wore larger than the imports, and intunating that India 
expended at least ten millions a year, with no benefit to itself; but he 
had here mixed up the question of comiuerce with that of political results, 
and in political arithmetic 2 and 2 did not always mtdte 4. Ho had 
intimate that this ten or twelve millions wont in utter waste. On the 
one side ho had put down so much cotton spun by English hands, so 
much manufactures produced by England and English intelligence, but 
he did not give credit to this country for that very portion of tiie expen¬ 
diture whi<m had been spent on military purposes of which he spoke. 
That was as pure a result of the band-labour of this country for the 
benefit of India as any number of million yards of cotton goods that 
could bo supplied. Nay, it was more, for India might supply itself with 
these textile fabrics, but it was England alone, as he had himself con¬ 
fess^ that could maintain the balance between the different races of 
India, and enable them to persevere in the course of advancement and 
oivilization in which they were maintained by this country. We were 
bound, therefore, to put down this blood and bone, contributed for the 
service of India, as a most important item in the account; but there was 
another item, and that was the brain furnished to India, in the persons of 
those great statesmen to whom so high a tribute had boon paid. After 
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oil, therefore, the resnlt was one of the progresa of India. If, for instance, 
we went back to any fomer period, say 100 years ago, it would be found 
that the exports and imports at that time bore a very small proportion to 
their present amounts; and although many of the natives of India were 
in a state of great degradation and bitter poverty, their general condition 
must have Ixsen advancing during that period. The natives of India 
were spoken of as if they were suffering from some common cause, and 
attention being called to these woftd instances of fiunine, a picture had 
been drawn at which he was surprised. Had any Englishman used the 
words which Mr. Dadabhai Kaoroji bad used he sho^d not have been 
astonished; but that one of the most intelligent teachers of India should 
put before a meeting such a picture, stating mot rioe was exported largely 
from Burmah, while at the same time other portions of India were suf¬ 
fering from famine, implying a great charge against this country, was 
something like a mistake u’hich a very slight acquaintance with geography 
would be enough to oorreot. India, like Europe, contained countries 
widely soparati^ from each other, and what had been referred to was no 
more than hod taken place in Europe, and was actually taking place at 
this moment, for there were portions of France now suffering from the 
direst famine, whilst other portions of Europe were exporting grain. 
Means of distribution might be wanted, and they would bavo to be pro¬ 
vided, but England was not to bo taxed with the death of these natives 
as altogether arising from the method of its government. An appeal had 
been niado to tho common sense of Englishmen, and that no doubt must 
be exercisod, but not in the manner which had been suggested, viz. a 
transfer of the govemmont of India to tho natives, for that was what it 
omonntod to. Before this was done it must be proved, not that there 
wore such defects in India os hod been pointed out, but that 100 or 200 
years ago the whole of India was in a state of great prosperity, that tlie 
condition of each native was much better than at present, and idiot India 
was one great model republic, like the United States, with the citizens 
exercising all the functions of govemmont, and fully competent to carry 
them out. That was one of the cardinal mistakes which had been made, 
bdia was not England, and altliough there wore some native gentlemen, 
like Mr. Dadabhai Nooroji, the collation of the great mass of the people 
roust not be forgotten. It really only did mischief to tho advancement 
of India to suggest topics to tliom which they were incapable of consider¬ 
ing as a body; and although they might bo very well discussed by meu 
of intelligence and enUghtenmont, they were calculated to create disaf¬ 
fection and disappointment amongst the natives of India. This therefore 
answered the remark of Mr. OasBoIs that Europeans were more generally 
di8|>osed to lend their money to countries even in a ohronio state of revo¬ 
lution than to India. Tho question lay entirely with tho natives of 
Indio. The more they proved tbq permanence of the system of govern¬ 
ment wder English lo^orship, but which was really being carried out 
by nativo intelligence, the greater would be the amount of capital, which 
it was said could not be obtained in India, hnt must come from Earopoi 
He would therefore call the attention of the autlior of the paper to tho 
political remedy, not such as he supposed, of handing over the govern¬ 
ment direct to the natives of India, but the improving of the municipal 
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organization, and so to gradually do what the Govemmont of India was 
doing—educating the natives, and bringing them forward stop by stop; 
but for that pur 2 )oee it was necessary that intellcctiuil gifts of a man 
like Mr. Dodabhai Naoroji should bo employed, not in promoting poli¬ 
tical ogitatioa—which, though a great instrument in England, would be 
a very daiigorons one in India—bat in promoting the moral and social 
improvement of the people. 

Mr. VusEY Fitzoerald said that, whatever might be the comparative 
advances made in civilization by England and India in years gone by, 
in those onciont times both countries wei-e destitute of the resources aud 
appliances of modern civilization, regard boing had either to physical 
and material agonoies, or to financial administration. With regard to 
material pre^oss in India, there was no doubt that much hsd been 
already done, and that moro would bo accomplished, although the amount 
aud extent of the improvement would depend npon various eventualities, 
which ho would not then speculate upon. Ho might say, however, that 
tlio East Indian Irrigation Company stopped the progress of the Orissa 
famine wherever its works were carried out, and human life had thus 
been saved to a considerable extent, a fact to which he looked book with 
the most uumixed satisfaction, for ho believod there was no moral or 
religions duty more incumbent on all oonneotod with India than to put 
a stop to these horrible fiunines. Government had now purchased the 
works of the company, since which time, he believed, not much hod been 
done in extending them, but still they existed, and that was something,' 
though a mere trifle compared with what might be done by an extension 
of those irrigation works throughout the country. 

Mr. Eabtwiok, M.P., said he did not intend to throw any light on 
the oontroversy which had sprang up, in the first place because he was 
unable to settle it, and next, because he would not if he could, since it 
might serve to accomplish the great object in view, that of calling the 
attention of Parliament to the aifidrs of India. Ho was not at all san¬ 
guine that Parliament would succeed in solving the problem, but, at any 
rate, they would awaken public interest in the matter. He would, how¬ 
ever, throw out one or two words of consolation to the author of the 
paper, who, naturally enough, was inclined to look upon the dark side of 
the picture. Even supposing it to be true that England was drawing 
12,000,0001. annually from India, and returning very little to It, he was 
quite sure, from the examples to be found in history, that India would 
soon recover herself. Withoirt going back to the old times, when gold, 
ivory, and peacocks were brought fixim India, ho would only rofer first to 
Madmoud, who cai'riod off countless sums of money—hundr^ of millions 
—if the accounts given wore correct; but, nevertheless, not many years 
afterwards, India was again flourishing and full of wealth. The enor¬ 
mous wealth taken away in the time of Shah Jahom was a wonder to 
everyone, but that period passed, and after a time Nadir Shah was soon 
going away with innumerable possessions. Ho had seen the magnificent 
jewels in Persia, worth from 15,000,0001. to 20,000,0001., the greater 
part of which were taken from Delhi. In spite, however, of the tremou- 
dous spoliation, India very soon recovered herself, and was now in a 
most flourishing condition. This was proved by the fact that prices had 
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risen, that public works were being spread over tbe country, and that the t 
people were contented, notwithstanding tbe little trouble about tbe in~ 
corae-tax, which would soon pass away. With regard to lending out 
money in India for public works in a much more profuse way than bad 
hitherto been adopt^ be thought it a very questionable proceeding. If 
the works were remimerative, capital would naturally be attracted to that 
country; but on the contrary, if it wore not attracted, and if the returns 
were not very great, it showed that much caution ought to be used. 

Mr. EmsaNABAO Deshuukh said, whilst he agreed that the growth 
of the raw products in India should bo encouraged and stimulated, he 
was of opinion that something more in the shape of manufactures was 
needed, in order to give employment to the people and value to the 
natural productions of the country. Now, government in India was of f 
a patriarchal character, being looked up to for everything that was 
required, and therefore he would suggest that something in the way of 
national schools of art and science ^uld be established. It was also 
highly necessary that there should bo better means of distributing the 
W’ealdi of India, and for that purpose fui'thor moons of communication 
were required. Now, public works of all kinds, as at present conducted, 
were very expensive, and consequently limited in amount, one reason of 
which was, that all the engineering superintendence liad to he imported 
from Europe, at a great exponso; and as the gentlemen who went there 
for this purpose h^ to run the risk of ruining their health by the 
climate, they, of course, required very high remuneration for their 
servioes. There was no reason, however, why natives should not bo 
educated and trained as civil ongineors; and he believed the Chairman 
would agree with him that they might fiud a legitimate held for their 
energies in that direction, hb. Hyde Clarke and others seemed to 
think that tho paper oontoined reflections on the Indian Government 
rather than on the commerce of the country, and that it was proposed 
that Qovemment should prohibit the exportation of grain. He appre¬ 
hended, however, that the object of the paper was merely to show the 
evils arising from waut of communication between the difforout provinces, 

BO that the produce of the country was diverted to different parte of the 
world rather than to the relief of its suffering aud starving inhabitants. 

Mr. Bmaos promsed that tho disonssion should he ac^'ounied, the 
subject being one of great importance. 

Mr. W. Tatlkr seconded tiio motion, especially as ho believed tho pur¬ 
pose aud scope of the paper had been misunderstood by some gentlemen. 

Mr. J. A. Frakhun supported tho proposition, in order that the 
heavy indictment brought against tho India Government might be 
answ'ered. 

Tho Chaibkan said that, in accordance with the wishes of the 
meeting, the discussion would be adjourned to March 3rd, that being 
tho earliest available day. For himself ho could hardly look upon the 
paper os a bill of indictment, but rather considered it as bringing forward 
important facts bearing on a commercial question which it was pecu¬ 
liarly the province of such a Society to discuss. Mr. Dadabhsi Naoroji 
produced figui’es in which he conceived he had shown very clearly that, 
dming a certain poi'io<l of years, there had boon a very large money 
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balance paid by India to England, and wbioh might bo considered either 
as the cost of good goYcmmcnt to India, or as a tribute, but undoubtedly 
it was an annual payment by India to England. He did not imagine 
that Mr. Dadabhai l^^aoroji intended in the least to complain of this 
burden, but rather to look upon it as a burden which India willingly 
bore for the great benefit which she received from England. Still, it 
was a matter of great importance, when dealing with a person on whom 
a benefit was conferred, and who had to pay an annual siun for that 
benefit, to know how that burden could be most easily borne, and that 
seemed to him a point which was peculiarly the province of the Society 
of Arts to discuss. As for as ho know, that point had never been brought 
prominently before the English public. It was brought forward origin¬ 
ally by Sir George Wingate in one of his reports, but it had never been 
adequately discussed by Englishmen. In other countries, when facts of 
tliis sort, containing imputations of any kind on the Goveimnent, were 
brought forwoi'd, parties met in some d^k hole and conspired together, 
and ^ot up a revolution or rebellion; but it was one of the peculiar 
blessings of England that, instead of doing so, Englishmen met in a 
well-lighted room like this, and a numbci* of practical men took the 
matter in hand, set to work to discuss it, and did not rest until they had 
settled the question whether the facts before them boro out the inferorrees 
which had been drawn. That, ns he understood, was the course which 
the author of the paper wished to be pursued. That was how the corn- 
law question was ^alt with. There were very few in Uiat room probably 
who did not rccoUeot tho time when it was considered that some great 
benefit to somebody was derived from the corn-law, and it was not until 
after long discussion, and a great deal of argument and calculation, that 
people began to sec that there were two sides to that question, and ulti¬ 
mately it had been settled, as most people believed now, in tho right way. 
It was by means of associations in different parts of ^e country doing 
the same kind of work which that Society did in London, which con¬ 
verted the English mind and brought tho country peaceably through 
that great revolution, and that was £e sort of thing which was wanting 
in the present instance, so that it might really be seen whether India did 
pay a largo tax to England for a great benefit, and whether this tax could 
in any way be levied in a more fiivourable manner. This was a question 
in wMch the Society could render most essential service to both countries. 
He was glad to bo able to say that only that morning he had seen a 
sketch of a very large department of agriculture and commerce, which 
Lord Mayo had devised, and which he considered should do in India 
very much the kind of work which was done by the Board of Trade 
here; and he had no doubt that in a mail or two very full details would 
be seen of wliat that department was intended to do. He had also seen 
a letter within the lost day or two from Colonel RimdoU, in which he 
mentioned that 100,000 acres had this year been irrigated from the works 
in Orissa, commenced during the famine. And, in addition, it was stated 
that the port of False Point, which at that time was almost inaccessible, 
had now become of considerable importance. AH this was due to tho 
work done by Englishmen acting on inteUigence derived from the intel¬ 
ligent natives of^dia, and these were the sort of agencies which he 
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believed Mr. Dadebbai Naoroji wished to see multiplied. In considering' 
these questions, a map of India should always be at hand, when it would 
be seen that what appeared an immense amount of work, if applied to a 
country like England, was very little when applied to such an area as 
that of India. In oondusion, he moved a corral vote of thanks to Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji for his valuable paper. 

'Mr. Nazi SHABABunirr seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Taylbb said ho believed one point in the paper which required 
discusainn was the question whether the natives of India should not be 
more adequately represented in the Gtovemmont. He hoped that wonld 
be oonsidorod by gentlemen intending to take part in tho adjourned dis- 
oussion .—(JournM of the Society of Arte, Feb. 17,1871.) 


MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ABT8, FRIDAY, MARCH 3, 1871, 

For the adjourned Ditcuteion on Mr. Dadabhai NaorojCe Paper on 
“ The Commerce of India.” 

Sib BABTLE FKEEE, K.C.B, G.O.S.I., in the Chair. 

Thb Chaibxan said, since tho adjournment he had hod two or three 
notes from gentlemen who volunteered to defend tho Government of India 
agaiust what they conceived to be charges brought agmnst it in the paper, 
but ho believed tho meeting generally wonld agree with him that this was 
not in the least necessary. No one could be more jcelous than he him¬ 
self of the good name of the Indian Government, but he considered thal 
no ehargo requiring a defence was brought forward. There was simply a 
statement of facts, which admitted of boing proved or disproved, and 
whatever might be the result of the discussion, it was one in which the 
Government of India above all ought to rejoice. 

Mr. Brigos concurred with Ao opinion of some of the previous 
speakers that it was more like a bill of indictment against our Indian 
policy than an essay on the Oommeroe of India. Bo this as it may, 
he was at a loss to know why it should not bo so if it could be clearly 
shown tliat tho Indian policy of our Government had been tho great 
obstructor of India’s progress and development. Why should the 
Government be left untold of their faults and shortcomings in respect to 
their Indian any more than that of homo polii^ ? This was no party 
question; it was ono of life and doatli for tho masses of the people of 
India, who number some two hundred millions—on empire which is 
said to bo “ the brightest gem in tho British crown.” If this saying be 
true, let us not refuse to rub it up and bring out its native dormant 
brilliancy. He would not dwell much on the author’s preliminary 
figures, wherein ho seems to differ from Mr. Molvillo on the question of 
some medium of exchange (silver). “Figures may bo used to prove black 
was white,” &c. How does ho value tho imports, to wit ? Dms ho value 
them at the cost at which tlioy arc put on ^oro in India, or at the price 
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they realize when finally sold? He (Mr. Briggs) had reason lor patting 
this qnestion, of a painM nature. Por instance, some nine or ten years 
ago he and others had sabsoribed some 70,000/., which was spent princi¬ 
pally in machinery, and sent over to India in order to help the natives 
in ^eir efibrte to bring out some of the dormant agricultural wealth. 
This machinery cost us about 70,0002., and, in consequence of tlie rotten 
system of government, obstacles of every conceivable shaiw were inter¬ 
posed to me efibrts made to building docks and bridges, make roads, 
and cultivate the soil. The result was that they gave up their efforts in 
disgust, and the machinery, dec., was sold, the whole stock, lock and 
barrel, for less than 18,000/. Now, what he wanted to know was whether 
the 18,0002. or the 70,0002. would be the ofBoial value for statistical 
figures ? Again, wo had more than once sent goods to India that had not 
realized cost price by some 20 to 50 per cent. He mentioned this 
merely to show that figures may bo misleading. It might, however, also 
show to some extent the cause of India’s %vant of progress. Mr. Naoroji 
divides his paper into three heads, vix.: “ first—The Beal Extent of the 
Conunerce of India ; second—The Bcason why it is extremely Limited, 
notwithstanding the Progress it has, to some extent, made; third—What 
Suitable Bomeues should be adopted for so unsatisfactory a state of 
things.” He would take the first point as settled, and say a few words 
on the second and third. Suffice it to say that the real extent of India’s 
oommerce, like all other agricultural countries, must necessarily depend- 
upon the surplns produce of her soil after feeding her own people. 
Second—As regards the reasons why it is so extremely limited, they are 
certainly various ; but there is one question which underlies all the rest, 
and he regretted to find Mr. Hadabhai dwelt but slightly upon it. If 
ho bo unsound on this (the corner-stone to the whole fabric), he (Mr. 
Bnggs) trembled for the regeneration of India through native repre- 
^ sentation; ho need not say that that question is the “ Waste Laud 
Laws.” Ho had said this repeatedly, and ho did not shrink from re¬ 
peating it here, that until a sound code of laws be jiassod for alienating 
the soil to the masses of the people, there would bo no hope fur India. 
Before you offer the people generally tiio power of self-government, first 
bind them to the soil m fee simple by this unerring bond of peace. 
They would then soon find a way to respect peace, law, and order; they 
would thon have a powerful stimulus to patriotism, and they would then, 
and not till then, see that their own self-interest was bound up in that 
old but good proverb, “ Honesty is the best policy." This is the key to 
the solution of tlie whole problem, morally, socially, materially, politically, 
and economically. Herein lies the seoret of Lord Mayo’s ooiLs, that 
England socks to entwine, the golden chain of affection and peace. 
What free trade in com wa« for England, free trade in land would bo. 
for India. It is through this policy, and no other, that we may hope 
for Lord Lawrence’s “grand desiderata, tho means of export” It is 
through this policy that we shall find means for the execution of such 
works as railways, canals, irrigation, cheap transit generally, so that the 
means of distribution may bo perfected. Mr. Dodabhai Naoroji tolls us 
that “ the administration reports of the different Goveraments give us 
figures of many millions of acres of cultivated waste land,” and goes 
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on to blamo Government for not opening up those lands. Judging from 
the past history of our attempts to own np these, we see clearly that 
nntil the Land Laws alluded to be a fact acoompli^ed, we may as well 
“ call spirits from the vasty deep ” as look to Government to do these 
benefioont works. Had ilr. Dadabhai left out one or two columns of 
his preliminary figures about silver (trash), and devoted the ssimo space 
and labour in showing how many millions of acres, and in what locality, 
he would have done stUl better, though I have no fault to find barring 
this, for it is as well the question is brought before the public by a 
native of India. As regards the guarantee of the loyalty and affection 
of the people, I would submit that no bettor guarantee than this law, 
which enables tlie great mass of the people to become landowners in fee 
simple, by virtue of complying with the easy conditions of settling 
down, cultivating, and coniurming to just laws of citizenship. To give 
an iUnstratiou corroborative of what I have advanced in favour of 
recognizing these wise land laws, which wed labour to the soil, and 
multiply its products fivefold, I would venture to draw your attention to 
a letter, copied from the ‘Delhi Gazette ’ into * The Asiatic ’ of the 24th 
nit. (January), from Mr. Login, who reports that he “ had great pleasure 
in info rming you the yield of my cotton experimental field was, up to 
the 10th inst. (Dec^ 1870), no less than 247 lbs. of clean cotton per 
acre, or nearly five times the average rate of cotton fields grown on the 
native system during the whole season. As the gathering season lasts 
till the end of January, there still remains fifty (mys; and if the rate 
oontinuee as it has done (nearly 5 lbs. an acre daily), this would give ns 
nearly 250 lbs. more, or very nearly 500 lbs. per acre, as estimated by the 
natives when I prepared my report on the 2l8t October. Now, who is 
this Mr. Login ? If it be the one who read a paper for tliis Association, 

I think he ought to be recognized at once as being the great pioneer to 
tiiat mode of agriculture that will prove to be the only means for • 
regenerating India. He has given us proof positive that the soil and 
clunate, if properly treated, is capaple of from five to ten times its 
present yield per acre. In order to show the native mind what it gets 
for the ten or twelve millions a year, which they seem to grudge, lot us 
take Mr. Login’s estimate at the lowest point, to avoid exaggeration, at 
say five times the present average produce. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji puts 
the present value of the produce of the soil for all India at 80*. per 
annum per head of the population, or 47.—that is, 200,000,0(10, at 41. 
each, 800,000,(X)07. Now, if we multiply this by five, say 4,000,000,0007^ 
whidi is Mr. Lomu’s estimate of what it would produce if properly 
treated, and which has been demonstrated by actual experience. Now, 
here is a profit sufiScient to satisfy any reasonable man, or set of men, 
i. e. by an outlay of twelve millions a year -for ruling Tnftift tliere is a 
retui-n of four thousand millions, or three thousand two hundred millions 
profit. It is true they may say we have never realized tbi'a yet j quite 
so, but whoso fault is it ? Here lies the “hitch.” You had such men 
as Lord Canning, who had brains and moral courage enough to give you 
a sound code of laws respecting the alienation of waste lands. This 
was the foundation-stone, and had it been allowed to remain the law of 
tho land, was worth to you at least, say one-half, or 2,000,000,0001. You 
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bftd TOch men as Major-General Sir A. Cotton, whose skill sad honesty 
would have shown you how to faoilitato distribution by means of steam¬ 
ship and also to increase production by irrigation. This would 

haw been worth to you another 1,000,000,0001. Then there are such 
men as Mr. Login, whom I have just been quotmg, whose hydraulic 
engineering skill cannot be well surpassed. Utilize brains like these 
and you have the other 1,000,000,0001. to complete the four thou^nd 
T pillinng alluded to. I leave out other names, inasmuch ns I consider 
other statesmen who are concerned in the development of India to Iw 
accounted good, bad, or indifferent, according as they utiliM by Aeir 
legislation the brains of the above class of men. If our Soeiety fail to 
recognize correctly cause and effect, how can it expect to enlist pubho 
sympathy and support; and failing the latter, we cannot expect to in¬ 
fluence the Legislature to any gi-eat extent for good; and that we have 
not yet done so, 1 think sufScient evidence of it will be fom»d m the 
fact that not only was the Qpoen’s Speech destitute of any allusion to 
Indian matters, but that when the Indian Budget was brought before 
the House the other day, scarcely a scoro of M.P.’s were to be found at 
th fi r post, and before the close of the Budget speech not more than teu 
remained to discuss it. Now, these are what I term the “ h»oio ten,” 
who brave the moral and social scandal attached to patriotically and 
disinterestedly performing their duty to their country, regardless of 
party cry; and I would venture to su^^st that their names, and also 
those of their constituents, bo printed in letters of gold, in a memorial' 
to be presented to those constituents, t hankin g them for having sent to 
Parliament such fiir-seeing and wise representatives. 

Mr. TAmm stdd it must be a cause of great regret to all who took an 
interest in India, that some of the statements made by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, in bis very able paper, hod been the cause of some misappro- 
hension. He used the word “misapprehension,” because he felt con'^ced 
that all who were acquainted with the able author would feel it was 
perfectly preposterous to impute to him any desire to exhibit disloyalty 
to the Government, or to raise any vexatious antagonism to the present 
authorities. Englishmen were apt to attribute to the natives rather a 
leaning to that over-subservienoy to the powers that be which was dis¬ 
approved of in country. It was not therefore for an assembly of 
Englishmen to censure or disapprove of such a nuwily, frank, aiid in¬ 
dependent declaration of opinion as that which was presented in the paper. 
He should be •very sorry to think that the natives of India, many of whom 
would no douht read the record of what had taken place, should be 
impressed with the idea that Englishmen condemned in others what they 
admired in themselves. Ho did not propose to enter into tho delicate 
ethnological question of tho amount of clotlong the anci^t Britons 
possessed at the time when India was in a state of high civihzation; all 
he could say was that the practical question is not what the native of 
India wore a thousand years ago, but what they \rcar now; and this ho 
must confess was unpleasantly little, and the great question for them to 
consider was, how that little could be increased, for if each native of 
India at the present moment were to add only one small piece of doth to 
his habiliments, it would be-an oxooodingly interesting fact to Manchester, 
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and would ba a source of immense profit to English manufactnrors. Sta¬ 
tistics, of which ho had the greatest abhorrence, were generally a meet 
fruitful souroo of controversy: Mr. Oassels had disputed to a certain 
extent those dtod in the paper. He thought there were some elements 
of confusion in those produced by Mr. Daaabhai. For instance, he con¬ 
sidered it rather unnecessary to go back so far to those “ bad times,” as 
Mr. Gladstone called them, and to take an average of seventy years’ 
imports. Ho thought a period embracing the last ton or twenty years 
would have been amply sufiicient. However, the reel point at issue was. 
this—Mr. Badabhai Naoroji’s statement was, that the rule of England 
was a foreign rule, and that a foreign ruler takes from the subject kingdom 
a certain amount of money, under the name of tribute or something else; 
and taking this at ton or twelve millions, he said nothing was given in 
return in- the shape of material, tangible money. Ho did not for a 
moment suppose that it was meant to imply that nothing at all in the 
shajKi of moral return was made, or that security to life and property, an 
immunity li'om external danger, a tolciablo administration of justice, and 
the blessing of education to a certain- extent, tliough not so great as it 
ought to be, had not been mven to India. If anyone were to deny that, 
ho need only point to Mr. Dadabhai Naoi-oji himself os a signal illustra¬ 
tion of the nvet. The question was. Did England do her duty adequately 
to the people subject to her? What wore the facts? After a centui^ of 
struggle for supremacy, pai-tly by honourable victory, partly by judicious 
treaty, partly by questionable intrigue, and partly by most unquestionable 
spoliation, the English nation had become at last the pammonnt power 
throughout tho whole of British India. This was not to bo disputed. 
Here, then, were two nations brought into contact, one strong in the 
strength of advanced civilization, of wealth, of situation, and of political 
power; tho other weak in semi-barbarism, ignorance, and superstition. 
The two wore brought together, and the weak nation was now under tho 
dominion of the strong, and subject, he hoped wiUingly, but, certainly, 
without open rosistanoo, to its power. These people possessed a country, 
one of the most magnificent in wo creation, with noble mountains, glorious 
rivers, miles of cultivated fields, and uulimitod capabilities of production, 
yielding everything man could wish to have or to enjoy; yet these 200 
millions of people wore weak, poor, and impoverished. In auspicious 
seasons they reaped, by their patient labour, a scanty subsistence; but if 
heaven denied tliom the early and the latt^ rains, they died in tens of 
thousands, and the whole land was whitened with their bones. Did tho 
British Government fulfil its trust to these poor people.? He must say, he 
thought it was a question more easy to ask than to answer. Of the glitter, 
pomp, and pride of outwai-d circumstances there was enough, and more 
than onough. There was a covenanted and uncovenanted service, un¬ 
equalled in the world; there were laws, which, though not always suited 
to the people, were sound in principle; there were courts, where justice 
was professedly administered; the Yicei’oy was a live lord, and scarlet 
and gold glittered around tho dovemment House; the whole paraphernalia 
were dignified and appropriate; but in spite of all this, ho feared tliat we 
had abused our trust, neglected the poor, had paid far too much 
attention to the qptsidu of the platter, and that whilst wash after wash of 
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Moretricions plaster Lnd been laid on tho exterior of tho sepnloliro, the 
inside of it was full of uncloan tilings, and too often, he feared, of dead 
men’s bones. What was to be done ? At this moment the middle classes, 
the natire millionaires, and the salaried officials were uttering shrieks, 
as Mr. Grant Duff said, when any unwelcome taxation was imposed upon 
them, their voice was re-echoed through the press, and their cries were 
heard and attended to; but who was there to speak, who to agitato, who 
to think for the 200 millions of poor people who, according to ‘The 
Times,’ lived on 2d. a day, and required but a few mgs to clothe them ? 
Wore those people adequately represented, and justly taxed ? He would 
entreat those who had any interest in the councils of the empire, to 
impress it upon those at the head of affairs, that now, when a certain 
brrathing time was allowed us, they ought to propose to themselves the 
question whether England was doing her duty to the great nation which 
was placed under her charge. For this purpose tho great objects to be 
aimed at were, first of all, the increase of artificial irrigation, ensuring a 
supply of water, in India truly called the water of life; increased facilities 
of transit and locomotion, in order that the surplus produce of the land 
might bo distributed; the release of tho poor from the oppression of 
usm-ious moncy-lcndoi’s (which ho was glad to seo had already been 
initiated by Lord Mayo); the proper equalization of taxation, and tho 
exemjition of the lower classes from tho duty on salt, their only luxury, 
or rather a necessary of life to those who livo on vegetable diet—a 
necessary which is now taxed at the rate of 7 per cent, on their miserable 
earnings. In conclusion, he would repeat that tho foundation of all 
succes^ol administration in India, of all stabdity, and adl financial 
success, might be summed up in this one sentence;—First the productive¬ 
ness of the soil; secondly, the contentment of the people. 

Mr. Eozi SHAHABuniN said Mr. Hyde Olarko had complained at the 
previous meeting that although the title of the paper was “ The Oommeroo 
of India,” tho di^ussion had been on the Government; but ho seemed to 
have forgotten one great point, that in India all the results affecting the 
material and intellectual conditions of the people were traceable to the 
action and agency of the Government, contrary to what took place in 
England, where, if anything wont wrong, the people themselves wore to 
blame. In India, everything being done by the Government, it must 
both take the credit for what good it did, and also accept the blame for 
its shortcomings. Anyone t^ng up tho trade returns, and analyzing 
them, would find on extraordinary state of things, vix. that the exports 
exceeded its imports by millions. This was a startling fact, because no 
country could Im in a prosperous condition whoro it existed. He might 
illustrate it in this way: If a merchant in Bombay sent 1001. worth of 
goods to England, he must get hack, not only his 1001., but a profit to 
cover his expenses, and to support him. If he got only 921. he could not 
say he was prospering, and the end would be that he must close his 
ooneem. Now, in the trade of India there were other items mixed up in 
the returns which were not commercial. To continue the same illustra¬ 
tion : If the Bombay merchant had a friend in London, and sent to liiTn 
saying he was in difficult circumstances, and his friend sent him a loan 
of IhX, yon could not call that a commercial export; it was no return 
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for goods sent, it was only a loan, which stood to the credit of his 
English Mond, and mnst be repaid. In the same way, loans formed a 
large portion of Indian imports. Mr. Cassols said that India, in the ten 
years ending with 1866, imported 180,000,0001. of bullion, and so it was; 
but taking ^is fact apart irom the whole of India’s commerce, it was apt 
to give an erroneons impression. Persons not understanding the whole 
subject might suppose it was all imported and hoarded, that it was all 
profit, but ho co^d see no difference between bullion and other mer¬ 
chandise. It was just like piece goods or hardware. Xow, taking the ten 
years during which this amount of bullion was imported, the exrwrts were, 
daring that time, 438,000,0001., and the imports, including the bullion, 
405,000,0001. In these imports were included 101,000,0001 which wore 
not commercial imports at all, but either debt contracted in England 
or money advanced for raHwayB, and all this 101,000,0001. stood to the 
debit of India; thus, there was a balance against India of 134,000,0001. 
in ten years, or at the rate of about 13,000,0001. a year, which was the 
estimated transfer' of wealth from India to England. Mr. Cassels also 
stated that of late years the exports and imports were nearly equal, but 
that exports from ibdia must always be kept in excess of imports. He 
would only say that any student of political economy would agree with 
him, that neither India nor any other country oonld prosper if her 
exports Wei'S kept in excess of her imports to the amoimt of millions. If 
this were the case, he needed to bo considerably enlightened. Now, the 
question would natui'ally arise. What must be the condition of a country, 
and what were tho causes of this state of things? The question had 
boon answered in two ways: one answer had been given by Mr.Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and the other answer had been given by ^ose opposed to him. 
They said that the present Government was a great improvement on the 
former state of things. He did not consider that an answer. It was a 
great mistake for anyone to suppose that the natives of India were not 
sensible of tho benefits of English rule. Those who held this view did 
not do justice to hie countrymen, or to the education given by the 
English Government, but a comparison with the former condition ought 
not to bo any source of satisfaction. The same might be said of England. 
Notwithstanding all the improvements of modem times, tho nation wore 
still clamouring for more. His friend (Mr. Hadabhoi), on the other 
hand, said the actual condition of the counfry was best estimated by 
ascertaining what it produced, and this he put at 40s. per head; adding 
100 per cent, for opium, salt, and the produce of industry, his figures 
came to about 2s. ^ head of the population per week. His estimate of 
40s. per head had been confirmed m Parliament by Uie Under Soa'ctaiy 
of State for India. K any other confirmation were required, he would 
appeal to those who had passed through tho oounti'y and lived among tho 
people. Tho report submitted by a Government official in Madras stated 
that tho massoa of tho population in that Presidency wore paupers. 
Another proof wus the cost of living in Government gaols, which, includ¬ 
ing clothing, was 3 rupees per month, and it was aibiittod that the diet 
given in gaols was not av^able for the mosses. Again, Mr. Elliot, nn 
officer in the Nortli-Wostem Provinces, said tho diet in the gaols was 
large and generous, and that half the agricultural population did not 
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know what it was to have their hunger fully Batiafiod. Bombay was the 
most flourishing Presidency, but the condition of tiie masses there, with 
which he was well acquaint^ was not much better; in fact, the maasce 
generally were no better than paupers. Very recently, Mr. Cave quoted 
the price of grain at Jubbulpoor, and inferred there&om a high state of 
prosperity; but how many Jubbnlpoors were there in India ? There 
were hundreds of places not far off whore grain was as cheap as anything 
could be, and the price of labour very low indeed, so that such an i^ated 
instance was no criterion whatever. 

Mr. Maitland thought the main question was, what could really be 
done for India, rather than whether all the details of figures given wero 
absolutely correct. It was not his intention to defend the Qovemmout of 
India in every respect, but some statements had boon modo in the jiaper 
which, if they passed without comment, would, he believed, tend to 
produce effects which the writer would be the first to regret, for an over¬ 
statement was always a source of weakness. Now, in dealing with the 
commerce of India, Mr. Bodabhai Naoroji had compared it, taking the 
oompntod value per head of i>opulation, with the exports and imports of 
English colonics in North America, Australia, and elsewhere; but it had 
been often said that figures would provo anything, and when statistics 
wore given, it was of tho utmost importance that correct deductions should 
be drawn from thorn, or they wonld do more harm than good. He con¬ 
tended that one might os wcU toko as a comparison tho empire of China. 
It had a very fertile soil, and ono of the most hard-working and thrifty 
populations in the world. The country was of such vast extent, that it 
was impossible to say exactly what the population was, but it was esti¬ 
mated at from 800,000,000 to 850,000,000; and taking the exports of tea, 
silk, &o., that come from there, and dividing them by the number of the 
population, tho result would be most astoni^ing. The fact was, that 
large parts of tho empire of China wore so far removed from the seaboard 
that it was quite impossible that they ever could export any quantity of 
produce. The country was so imbedded in Asia that it was not possible 
for large parts of tho interior, however industrious tho x>opulation, to do 
more than produce enough for themselves and their neighbours. And it 
was tho some with India to a great extent. As he heard Mr. Grant Buff 
say the other evening, ono great difficulty in governing India was, that 
with the revenue contributed by 150,000,000 of people you bad to govern 
- as well as possible, in a scientific and proper way, 200,000,000. The 
''meaning of that was, that a largo portion of tho population were not pro- 
*■ ducers; they were still in a state of whole or partial savogedom, and a 
large ntunber wero so far removed from tho sea-coast that their bulky 
produce could never be exported. It was absurd, therefore, to draw a 
comparison between such a country and England, covered as it was with 
a network of raUways, or with Australia, with a population of perhaps 
2,000,000, every one of whom almost was a producer of something. An 
American wonld laugh at the idea of taking an average per head of 
exports of all the individnals subject to the United States Glovemmant, 
including the Bed Indians; and on tlio same principle, only that portion 
of tho popnlation within reach of the seaboard ought to be taken into 
• account. Tho-some with regard to imports. It was said that Australia 
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imported goods to the voltie of 62. per head, as against 2s. per head for 
India, bnt it mnst be remembered that firom time immomori^ India had 
been the scat of manafactnres herself. He remembered the time when 
large quantities of piece goods came from India to England. It was 
nselesB, too, to go back so far as seyonty years, ospodolly when the sta¬ 
tistics of a more recent period showed great improvements. In 1858, he 
wont ont to become a partner in a house in India, and he left in 1664, 
and during that time he witnessed remarkable changes, and the same had 
occurred between 18G4 and the present time. He did not speak without 
knowledge, haying hod the honour to be President of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, and a member of tlie Legislative Council of Bengal, He 
could say without hesitation, and would refer to any of his bromer mer¬ 
chants in India to confirm the statement, that from 1863 to 1864, and 
again from 1864 to the present time, there hod been an immense develop¬ 
ment of the commerce of India. He wished there were ton miles of rail¬ 
road and oaiial for every one yot made, but still it was no use sbuttiug 
one’s eyes to what had been done during the past few years. Again, Mr. . 
Naoroji had spoken of poor India being drainod of its talont and brains, 
all the Oovenunent officials coming home aftor a time; but there was a 
constant successiou of able men to replace those who left, and it was 
quite a mistake to suppose that those who had been in India, when they 
came homo, forgot her, and took no interest in her welfare. The real 
question, however, was, what could bo done to improve tlio condition of 
!^dia? The scheme of decentralizalion was about to bo brought into 
play, and no doubt the paper which the Chairman hod read in that room a 
short time ago was not without its influence in that direction. Hoilways 
were extending, and one very satisfiietcry feature in the case was, that 
some of the native princes were coming forward to contribute fun^ for 
this purposo. Another thing which he much wished to see, and which, 
as far bock as 1867, he had pressed upon the attention of the Indian 
Covemment, was the abolition of the export duties on articles of Indian 
prodnoe, particularly those which had to compete with the produce of 
other countries. At all events, those dntioe should be very moderate, 
and not like the present high duty on rice. He believed this would 
now receive attention, for he noticed that Lord Mayo, in advocating tho 
ostabliahmont of a Department of Agricnltnro for India, said he doubted 
whether, if such a department bad existed, it would be possible to impose 
or maintain export duties on the staple pr^uots of the eountiw. In con¬ 
clusion, he hoped it would not go forth to the people of Ia& that tho 
Honse of Commons paid little or no attention to In^an afiairB, for he was 
pleased to see what an improvement was being manifested in this respect, 
a much larger attendance than usnal having mai-ked the introdnetion of 
the Indian budget. 

General Sir Arthue Cottojt said he bould not agree with tho last 
speaker, thnt there were districts in China and India which must always 
bo cut off from all foreign commerce, the fondamenial fact in tho question 
of foreign commerce being that every part of tho world was accessible to 
every other port. It was simply necessary to moke internal transit so 
cheap that anything conld be conveyed almost any distance, and that was 
one of the moat essential points of tho present question: It was said 
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that tlicro wore parts of India inaccessiblo to the ocean, bat this was the 
very point in dispute, and to say that they always must ^ so was bogging 
the question. Tho 'Western States of America were completely cut off 
from tho rest of the world; but now, by means of canals and rivers, they 
were brought into communication with the seaboard, and their produce 
was conveyed thousands of miles, and brought into competition in the 
markets of tho world. It was a matter of unmixed satisfaction to him to 
see Mr. Dadabhai Hooroji and other native gentlemen standing up, 
meeting Englishmen fiice to face, and discussing these questions; and ho 
hoped other intelligent native gentlemen would come forward and do the 
same. There was, however, one main source of feJlacy in almost every 
statement put forth with regard to India, and that was Uiat the differenoo 
in tlie value of monoy was not taken account of. Now, this differonco 
between England and India was at least three to one, and sometimes four 
to one, at the present moment; and when 2b. a head in India was spoken of 
in comparison with other plaoes, it ought reaUy to be 7». or 8s. per head. 
If tliis fact was not kept in view, it falsified every infoi'cnce. Again, 
as to going back seventy years, ho thought wo had quite sufBoiont to 
bear of our own sins without answering for thoso of our grandfathers, 
and tho question was, what hod been done during the lost few years, and 
what was doing now? From 1858 to 1867, the import of bullion into 
India above tho exports had been 164 mUltons, or about 16^ milhons 
a year, and he submitted that that was a hona fide incisaso of wealth to 
India. No doubt, they hod sent home the value of it, having sold 
produce beyond w^t was consumed for their own use, which had enabled 
them to import this amount of money. Then, when comparing the 
imports of British manufactures into India and into Australia, tho 
Is. 9d. per head in the former case must be multiplied by at least three, 
as ho hod before said, in order to make a fair comparison, and in tho 
next place tho difference of climate, and consequently the amount of 
clothing required, must bo borne in mind. If all tho natives of India 
had to clothe themselves in pea-jackets and warm trousers, there would, 
of course, be an immense increase in this respect. Some doubt had been 
thrown on the rise of prices in India, but it was a positive fact that tho 
fall in the value of money during the last fifteen years was at least equal 
to two to one, and this was an immense boon to the natives in its bearing 
on the land-tax. Fifteen years ago, this tax was one rupee an acre, and 
it was the same now; but at the present moment they only had to sell 
half tho produce to raise tho tax os they formerly had. Mr. Tayler had 
touched upon one of the most important points when he said that there 
was no provision for hearing the voice of the masses of tho people of India. 
That was tho grand fundamental evil, for, in the present state of things, 
there was no possibility of their being heard. If a tax was imposed 
which affected the merchants, or the zonoindars, or the planters, or if 
anything was done which affected the Government officials, there was no 
end of discussion about it, but a financier might lay a tax on the poor 
people’s salt, and nobody said a word. That was a most terrible evil, 
and one which ought to be remedied. The slaves in America were never 
allowed to speak, nothing was heard of them, they had no representation, 
but tho result was a concussion which shook the whole Union to its basis. 
No. 2, VoL V. I 
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and ended in the destruction of half a million of people, and a debt of 
400,000,0001. This was the simple result of treatiuf; tbe mass of the 
labouring classes with contempt and indifference. The masses of the 
people could not be left in this position with impunity. The case of the 
Orissa &mine had also been mentioned, and Mr, Dadabhni Naoroji bad 
been found fault witli for complaining that rice had been exportea from 
India whilst thousands were dying with famine. In his opinion, how¬ 
ever, he was perfectly right, and that famine was one of the greatest blots 
that over fell upon a nation. At the moment that hundreds of thousands 
were dying for want of food, 50,000 tons of rice were being sent away to 
-England. Could anybody say that the Grovornmont could not have 
bought the cargoes, stopped those ships, brought them to Orissa, and 
discharged them there ? How Europeans could have stood by and seen 
that awful calamity, and not bought one shipload of rice to save the lives 
was most astounding in his eyes. It was no use ignoriug this lamentable 
fact. While agreeing that the country was in a state of impoverishment, 
such 08 ought not to be, he at the same time agreed that there had been a 
very groat improvement ma<lo, and that things wciu now vastly im¬ 
proving. The main point was to increase the production and cheaper 
transit. A late loader in ‘ The Times ’ said:—“ A ooimtry rich in roads, 
hoibours, arsenals, and stores, in other woids provided liberally with 
all but water, possesses in reality a public fortune. liVby is India, 
notwithstanding its fabulous reputation, one of tbe poorest countries in 
the world? Because it is in want of highways, i>ortB, navigable rivers, 
systems of irrigation, and aiTongemonts fur developing its agricultural 
and minoi'al wonitli. With gooil cominnnicationB, easy means of trunsjmrt, 
and a fertile soil, acciunnlutcd materials, and on industrious population, 
a countiy must needs bo wealthy. France was a wealthy nation, because 
for ages past ber rulers bad devoted tbemselves to the creation of these 
modes 01 communication, which rendered available her productive soil 
and the efforts of ber industrious population." At the present moment 
there were in India twelve vast works of irrigation on band, which if 
completed would irrigate fifteen millions of acres, produce sixty millions’ 
worth a year of pr^uce, and give 15,000 miles of cheap transit, and 
nothing was wanted but to push them on. Ho was sorry to say, however, 
that as soon as the East Indian irrigation works were purchased by the 
Government they were immediately stopped, though they were in a for¬ 
ward state of completion. He could not oonooive a greater blunder. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naokoji, in replying, said ho felt exceedingly thankful 
for the way in which his paper bad been i-eoeived and discussed; and, 
notwithstanding that some few remarks had been made, as was supposed, 
in opposition to liis views, he could not but congratulate himself tnat his 
main points bad been maintained and developed much more foi’cibly by 
other speakers than by himself. He had, however, boon, in one or two 
instances, slightly misnnderstood, as ho would endeavour to explain. Ho 
had purposely avoided drawing any comparison between the past and 
present, and bad intro<luced the statistics showing the excess of exports 
over imports merely to show how fallacious were the statements some¬ 
times put forth on the highest authority; and althoitgh this was, no 
doubt, unintentional, it was none the Ices luisleading. & a question of 
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commoi'co, in which figures wero the basis of tho whole argumont, it was 
absolutely essoutial that they should be accurate, and ho must therefore 
be excuB^ for saying that a great deal more care than was usually given 
was required in drawing conclusions from the statistics to which he Lad 
rofoiToa. He had nover denied Uiat some progress had been made during 
the last fifteen years, but upon this point also ho would venture to use 
the following illustration:—A strong man knocked down a weaker one, 
and, to nso tho words of Mr. Grant Dufi!^ almost ground him to dust, and 
then, after giving him a gloss of water to revive him, said, “ See how I 
have benefited you; I have given you a good gloss of water, and now 
you are over so much better.” Down to 1850,* India was being con¬ 
tinually impoverished, and then tho Govormnent thomsolvos, boing aghast 
at the results, began to look about to see what could be done. They 
soon struck upon the right which was, to send back to India the 
wealth whicli had been drained from her during seventy years, to tho 
extent of hundreds of millions. 100,000,0001. had been lent for the pur¬ 
pose of constructing railways, bat this was not enough. England nod 
drawn from India twenty times as much as sbo had yot lent her. He did 
not claim that it should bo retai ned, ho simply asked for a loan of so 
much money os wunld enable India to supply herself with necessary 
public works, and it should all be repaid, with a thousond thanks for 
England’s goo<l government. When India was lying in tho dust, ex¬ 
hausted and heiress, only just reviving a little, it was no use saying to 
her, “ You must help yourself." If no other feeling prompted such 
action—though he contended there could bo no higher object of ambition 
than to raise up a nation of 200 million souls—selfishness alone should 
lead Britain not to drain India entirely dry. Many speakers hod mis¬ 
taken his views, but all bad agreed that India requir^ farther help; and 
in replying to the charge which hod boon made against him in some 
quarters, of not doing justice to the good soi-vicos which England had ren¬ 
dered to India, be h^ simply to suWit a Dr. and Gr. account which ho 
Lad sketohod out, and to which ho believed no exception could be taken. 

Cb.— In the Catue of Humanity. —Abolition of suttee and infanticide. 

Destruction of Dacoits, Thugs, Pindorees, and other such posts of 
Indian society. 

Bemarriago of Hindoo widows, and charitable aid in times of famine. 

Glorious work all this, of which any nation may well be proud, and 
such as has not fallen to the lot of any people in the history of mankind. 

In the Cause of Ckilization. —Education, both male and female. 
Though yet only partial, an inestimable blessing as far as it has gone, 
and leading gradually to tho destruction of superstition, and many moral 
and social ovils. Resuscitation of India’s own noble literature, modified 
and refined by the euligbtoumont of tho West. 

Tho only pity is, that as much has not been done as might have been 
in this noble work; but still India must be, and is, deeply grateful. 

Pditieally .—Peace and order. Freedom of speech end liberty of the 
press. Higher political knowledge and aspirations. Improvement of 
government in the native States. Swniity of life and property. Freedom 

'* Sir A. Onttnn told me, after the meeting, that I was quite right, tliat about 
1850 the iioor ponjile were very wretched. 

I 2 
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from oppresBion caused by the caprice or avarice of despotic mlors, and 
from devastation by war. Equal justice between man and man (somo- 
timea vitiated by partiality to Europeans). Sorvicca of bigbly-cducated 
administrators, who have achtovod the above-mentioned good results. 

Materially .—^Loans for railways and irrigation. (I have been parti¬ 
cularly charged with ignoring this, but I consider it one of the greatest 
benefits you have conferred upon India, innsmncli ns it has onublod ns to 
produce more than wc could before, though there is not yet enough for 
all India’s ordinary wants, and I have said this in my paper.) I cannot 
ascertain the exact amount of investinonts in irrigation works, but I take 
thorn to bo about 10,000,000/., making the total 110,000,000/. The 
development of a few vnliuiblc products, such as indigo, tea, cofico, silk, 
Ac. fricinaso of exports. Tulegi-apha. 

Oenerally .—A slowly-growing dosiro of lato to treat India equitably, 
and ns a country held in trust. Good iuteutiuns. 

No nation on the face of tho earth has over had the opportunity of 
achieving such a glorious work as thia 1 hope in this credit side of tlio 
account 1 have done no injustice, and if I have omitted any item which 
anyone may think of imimrtanco, I shall liavo tho greatest plcastire in 
inserting it. I appreciate, and so do my ccimtrymen, what England has 
dune fur Indio, and I know that it is only in British hands that her 
rogenemtiou can be accomplishetl. Now for tlie debit side. 

Dit.—In tic Cause of Humanity. —Nothing. Everything, thei’cfore, is 
in your favour under this head. 

In the Cniute of Cmlixatinn .—As I have said alrowly, there has been a 
failure to do as mucli as might have been dune, but I put notliing to tho 
debit. Much has boon done, or I should not bo standing hero this 
evening. 

Folilically .—Hepeated breach of pledges to give tho natives a fair and 
reasonable share in the higher administmtion of their own country, which 
has much shaken confidence in the good faith of tho British word. Poli¬ 
tical aspirations and tlio legitimate claim to have a reasonable voice in 
tho legislation and the imposition and dishurseinunt of taxes, mot to a 
very slight degree, thus treating tho natives of India not as British sub¬ 
jects, to whom representation is a birihright 

[I stop here a moment to say a word as to a mistake into which my 
friend, Mr. Hyde Clarke, fell, in supiMsing that I <le«irod the govern¬ 
ment of India to be at opco transfurred to the natives. In my belief a 
gi-eater calamity coidd not befall India thou for Enghuid to go away and 
lutvc her to herself.] 

Conso^uent on the above, an utter disregard of the feelings and views 
of the iiativoe. Tho great moral evil of tlic drain of tho wisdom of proc- 
ticitl administration and statcsmaimhip, leaving none to guide the rising 
generation. (Here, again, have I been misunderstood. I complain not 
if Euglisluneu i-etnming to their own country, but of tho whole adminis¬ 
tration being kept entirely in English hands, so that none of the natives 
are brought up to and taught the responsibilities and duties of office, so 
that wo have none amongst ourselves to ^de us as our ddors, and to 
teach UR our duties os citissens and as moral beings. A foster-mother or 
nurse will never supply the place of tho real mother, unless she shows 
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more kincluoBS and attention to lior charge than the iml mother, and the 
natives ■n'ill thei'eforo naturally follow their own loaders, unless yon 
prove more kind, humane, and eonsiderato. Draw these leaders on your 
side.) The indidbrenco to India, even of a livrge portion of those who have 
hod an Indian career, and who ore living on Indian jKmsioua The enl- 
imblo indifference of a largo jwrtion of the people, the public press, and 
rorliameut of this country to the interests of Inma; thei-cforo, periodical 
coinmitteoB of inquiry are absolutely necessary, for the knowledge that 
such will take place would be a chock on careless administration. With 
regard to tho native States, though their system is improving, it is most 
unjust that their cases should be decided in seorot. Tho frequent olinnge 
of officials is a constant sonreo of disturbance in policy, and though it 
may be unavoidable, it is lumu the lees hard upon Indio. 

Financially .—All attention is engrossed in deyising now modes of 
taxation, witliont any adequate effort to increase tho moans of the people 
to pay; and tho ooneoqnont vexation and oppressiveness of tho taxes im¬ 
posed, imperial and local. Inequitable financial relations between Eng¬ 
land and India, i. e. tho political debt of 100,000,0001. clapired on India’s 
shouldui-s, and all homo charges also, though the British exchequer con- 
trihntos nearly 8,000,0001. to tho expenses of the colonies. Tho crushing 
and economically rude and imintelligent policy of making the present 
generation pay the whole cost of public works for tho benefit of tho 
future, instead of making the political like all other machinery, and dis- 
tribntiug the weight so as to make a small power lift a largo weight by 
the aid of time. Tho results of tiying to produce something out of 
nothing, of tlie want of intelligent adaptation of financial machinery, and 
of much reckless expenditure; in financial omtiorrassmcnts, and deep 
discimteut of tho people. 

Maierialiy .—The political drain, np to this time, from India to Eng¬ 
land, of above 500,000,000/.., at tho lowest computation, in priucip^ 
alone, which with intoi^t would be some thousands of millions. Tho 
farther continuation of this drain at tho rate, at present, of above 
12,000,000/., with a tendency to increase. (I do not mean this as a com- 

e aiut; yon must have a return for tho services rondoi'cd to Indio, hut 
t ns hove the moons of paying. If I Lave a manager to whom I pay 
1000/. a year, and ho only makos the business prodneo 400/., so that 
600/. a year must ho itaid him out of capital, any man of business can see 
wbat will be tho result. Peace and order wUl soon bo completely osto- 
blishod by the closing of the concern.) 

Tho consequent continuous impoverishment and exhaustion of tho 
country, except so for os it hos boon very partiully relieved and ro- 
plenLshod by tho railway and irrigation loons, and tho windfall of tho 
consequences of tho American war, since 1850. Even with this relief, 
the material condition of India is such that the great mass of the poor 
2 )Ooplo have hardly 2d. a day and a few mgs, or a scanty subsistonco. 

The famines that wore in their power to x>revout, if they had done 
their duty, as a good and intelligent Goveniment. The policy adopted 
during tho last fifteen years of building railways, irrigation works, &c., 
is hoprfnl, has ah-oody rceultod in much good to your credit, and if x)or- 
sovered in, gratitude and contoutiuuut will follow. 
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Cmlra .—Increase of exports; loss of manufacturing industry and 
skill. Here 1 end tbe debit side. 

About Sir A. Cotton’s remarks I would just say this. Suppose rice 
could bo got at the shipping ports in India at 6*. a cwt., and transit to 
this country cost 2*. more, the price at which people here get it is only 
about 9»., and not that poojde hero pay 24i. for which in India natives 
pay only 6». If it were so, if English people would bo kind enough to 
give us 24*. or 18». for what in India fetches 6s., we sliall bo very thank¬ 
ful, and rich in a very short time. Amin, if an article ooets 6«. here, 
and takes 1*. transit to India, the people in India have not to pay one- 
third (or 2e. only) of what you pay for them, but have to pay with ordi¬ 
nary profit 7«. for the article. What I suppose Sir A. Cotton means is, 
that for certain necessities of existence here you require somewhat more 
material, and therefore more money, than in India. That is true; btit 
what I maintain is, that comparatively less os the absolute wants of 
natives may bo, those have not even been sufficiently supplied. It must 
also bo remembered that the wonts of tlic natives of Northern India are 
greater than in Southern Lidia. But to say that tho natives of India 
would not like to enjoy as much the good things of this world as any 
other people, is neither fact nor nature. Seo the manner in which tho 
rich Hindoos and Mahommedans of Bombay live. 

It is sometimes said that loans begot waste. I cannot see how money 
of loans can have waste in its character more thou money from revenue. 
The right horse to saddle with waste is the officer who wastes, and 
not that tho money is a loon. A wasteful officer would as much waste 
money from rovenne as &om loans. Tho condemnation of waste must bo 
ill tlio administmtivo system and men, and not in tho source from which 
money comes. 

With regard to exports being merely surplus produce, there cannot be 
a greater mistake than that which was advanced by one speaker, that a 
country could not export anything until all her own people were fed. A 
country might not consume a farthing's worth of its own produce, but 
might send it all away, and, getting in return what was more valuable, 
Ixicome wealthy and happy. Surplus bos nothing to do with it. Eugland 
formerly tried by forcible means to koop her own produce at homo, bnt 
now she got corn from all the world. To sum up uie whole, the British 
rule has been—amorally, a great blessing; politically, peace and order on 
one liand, blunders on the other; materially, impoverishment (relieved 
as far as tho railway and other loons go). The natives coll tho British 
system “ Saknr ki Churi,” the knife of sugar. That is to say, there is no 
oppression, it is all smooth and sweet, bnt it is the knife, notwithstanding. 
I mention this that you should know those feelings. Our great misfor¬ 
tune is that yon do not know onr wants. When yon will Imow our real 
wishes, I have not tho least doubt that yon would do justice. Tho genius 
and spirit of tlie British jicople is fair play and justice. The great pro¬ 
blems before the English statesmen are two. 1. To moke the foreign 
rule self-suppoiting, either by returning to India, in some shape or 
other, the wealth that has been, and is being, draivn from it, or by stop¬ 
ping that drain in some way till India is so for improved in its material 
condition as to be able to jirodnco enough for its oivu ordinai'y wants 
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and tbo extraordinary ones of a coetly distant role. If yon cannot feel 
yonraelf actuated by the high and noble ambition' of tbo amelioration ot 
200,000,000 of human beings, let your solf-intereet suggest to you to 
take care of the bird that gives the golden egg of 12,000,0002. a year to 
yom* nation, and provisions to thousands of your people of all classes. In 
the name of humanity, I implore our rulers to make up their minds not 
to prevent the restoration of the equilibrium, after the continuous ex¬ 
haustion by drain and by horrible famines. 1 do not in the least grudge 
any legitimate benefit England may derive for its rule in India. On the 
contrary, I am thankful for its invaluable moral benefits; but it is the 
farther duty of England to give us such a government, and all the benefit 
of its power and credit, as to enable us to pay, without starving or dying 
by famine, the tribute or price for the rule. 2. How to satisfy reasonably 
the growing political aspirations and just rights of a people c^Uod British 
subjects, to havo a fair share in the administration and legislation of 
their own country. If the Select Committee solve these two problems, 
before which all other difficulties, financial or others, arc as not^ig, they 
will deserve the blessings of 200,000,000 of the human race. 

The Chaiumait said he would not detain the mooting by any attempt 
to sum up tbo discussion, but there were one or two results which it 
might be useful to bear in mind. In the first place, there seemed a pretty 
general consent that, during the lost few years, England had been trying 
to do hor duty to India; that the way had been discovered by which 
India could be mode such a port of the British empire os would strengthen 
both England and herself, and that the chief reasonable complaint was, 
that what was necessary to the end had not been done to the proper ex¬ 
tent. When a large population like that of India began to be animated 
by one set of feelings and aspirations, they would fool, as all felt in Eng¬ 
land, that the pes^ormonce of to-day was always insufScient for the hopes 
of to-morrow, and that you must continually endeavour to do more than 
your fathers havo done if you would come up to the reasonable expecta¬ 
tions of your children. For this reason thei-e was no doubt room for a 
much greater demand upon Euglond than she had hitherto been in the 
habit of considering she could be fairly called upon to meet. But what 
was the demand? Nooroji hod said he believed the desire of English¬ 
men was to rule others as they would bo ruled themselves, and ho asked 
no more. But while such wore the wishes and feelings of England, there 
was a material shortcoming in her performances, owing, os he believed, 
in great measure, to the habit of measuring what had been done by the 
limited ai-oa of our own country, We ougnt to go farther in the same 
path we had recently been following. For ovory mile of railway there 
ought to be ten, and for every mile of canal a hundred, and then it might 
be hux>ed that India would begin to approach more nearly to the condition 
of America, and wo might bo as go-abead in India as our cousins in the 
West. Kor was tliis an unreasonable expectation, as far os be could sec. 
The development of India’s commerce had hardly begun, and ho felt every 
confidence that the yoimger members of liis audience would see the day 
when what was tliought tlm great performances of to-day would be looked 
back upon as sometbing extremely small. Above aU, it must be remom- 
bui'ud Uuit when Enghmd was asked to lend mdnoy to Lidia, it was not 
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in the way of charity, hut in the way of bugincss, and more than the 
average profit of home inveetments wordd be returned; bo that the bar¬ 
gain was likely to bo beneficial in a high degree to both parties. Ono 
great difficulty was, that we did not yet sufficiently know what was re¬ 
quired, for we were but poorly informed of the wants of those whose voice 
was not heard in the council of the nation. He was glad to see, however, 

' that the House of Commons was beginning; to call upon the rulers of 
India to give on account of their stewardship, and the more of tliis there 
was the better. Another great wont was, that the natives should have 
more voice in the passing of the laws by which they were governed; and 
he must say the experiment in this direction made by the admission of 
natives to the Legidativo Councils had been most successful so far as it 
went, though that was much short of what could be desired. In con¬ 
clusion, he proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Mi*. Dadnbhai Naoroji for 
his able and eloquent paper. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Chairman for his kindness 
in presiding at the adjoumod discussion, and tho proceedings then 
terminated. 


MEETma AT THE SOCIETY OP AETS, TUESDAY, MARCH 7. 1871, 
For the Adjourned Ditcussion on the Addrete read by Sir CJiarlcB Treeclyan, 
on 27 th July, 1870, on “The Finances of India.”* 

8in CHAELES TREVELYAN, K.C.B., ViOK-PaBsintux, in the Chaib. 

Chaiuhan. —We are met here to resume the consideration of a paper 
which was read by myself before a meeting of this Association in Hiis 
room on the 27tb of July last. I shall ever feel gprateful for the patience 
and attention which was given to that paper, and I will endeavour to 
show my gratitude by not taking up time by any preliminary remarks. 
I wiU only observe that I have received a note from Sir William 
Mansfield, in which ho says, “ I have received a cord &om Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji from the East India Association os if I were a member; this, I 
am not, but I have no objection to be one if yon would kindly take lie 
necessary steps to have mo elected; but tho fact of nnmemboi'ship will 
not, I fear, permit my p^resenoe to-day to support you in the chair.” I 
told him, in reply, that I should have much pleasure in proposing him os 
a member, aud I ^ould hope, with tho consent of the Council, as a Vice- 
President of the Association, for he is armed at all points, not merely as 
n soldier, but as a civilian. I also said that I was sure, whether member 
or not member, you would all be happy to see him here to-day. How¬ 
ever, I suppose engagements at the War Office have prevented his coming. 

Letters of regret for being unable to attend wore also received from 
Mr. L. Bowring and Mr. C. Home. 

Sir Chaulbs Wimopikld.— As I moved tho adjournment, I believe 
tho privilege of opening tlio disonssion to-day rests with me. I quite 

* See p. 278, No. 4 of vol. iv. 
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ftgroo in tlio opinion Sir diarloB Trevelyan has oxproasod with regard to 
the omployroont of natives. In the first placo it is onr duty, I think, to 
give the people of the country a large snare in its administration; se- 
oondly, I know many natives who are just as competent to have tho 
charge of districts, in point of intc^ty and ability, as any European; 
and thirdly, the employment of natives loads to economy, because it is 
not necessary to pay natives for work in their own country such largo 
salaries as you pay to Europeans to leave their oivn conntry. I also 
quite agree with tho views Sir Charles Trevelyan has expressed on taxa¬ 
tion. 1 believe direct taxation to be very uncongenial to tho feelings of 
tho natives of India. I know there are some who advocate direct taxa¬ 
tion, pleading in favour of it the example of native rulers. Now, I do not 
considor the example of native rulers is one always worthy of imitation 
by tho British Government; and I think it will bo found that those 
native rulers who resorted most to direct taxation were regarded as 
oppressors, while those were the most popular who abstained most from 
it. I beliovo that what is called direct taxation, under native rulers, 
was never systematized at all, but was in tho nature of squeezes. I am 
sure that Sir Charles Trevelyan himself has earned the thanks of tho 
people of India in resisting tho reimposition of tho income-tax when tho 
fivo years for which it was cnact^ by Mr. Wilson had expired. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan resisted its roimposition against the wish of the Secre¬ 
tary of State and Lord Lawrence; aud if the course they rccommendod 
of re-enacting this tax had been adopte^ it would have b^n regarded by 
tho people of India os an artifico to disguise a breach of faith. I now 
come to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s views on the financial question. Ho 
complains of the over-centralization and needless chocks now existing, 
and ho advocates a localization of income and expenditure. In pur- 
siuinco of this principle he would make the civil administration a first 
charge upon the revenues of a province, and then allow tho Supremo 
Gkivomroent to draw ratably on tho surplus for tho expenses of Imperial 
administration, t. e. the army, debt, diplomacy, aud home charges. In 
tills I entirely agree. I think the army especially should be treated as 
a charge to be dofmyed fi'om tho revenues of India proportionally. It is 
impossible to say what part of India tho army guards more than another; 
the troops in the Fimjab preserve peace in Bengal aud Miulras. But 
there is another point on which some definition is required—m. what is 
to he considered tho revenue of a provinco, bccanso at present there is 
groat anomaly. Bengal tokos credit fur all tho opium sold in Calcutta, 
though a great part it is grown in tho North-Western Frovinccs and 
Oudh. Again, all the salt reveuue levied in Upper India is credited to 
tho North'^’estern Provinces and the Central Provinces, merely because 
the customs line runs through them, though 11,500,000 people in Ondh 
consume duty-paid salt. You must have a fair estimate of the revenues 
of each province. But tho better plan perhaps would be fur tho Supremo 
Government to take the salt customs and opium i-cvonnos and thou call 
on the provinces to contribute ratably for any deficiency; then tho 
revenues of each province would consist of money really iiaiil by tlio 
population of tho province. Accoixling to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s plan 
tho balance of the rovonucs of a provinco, oftur defraying the Imperial 
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cliargos, is to be spent on the proyince. So far as to its boing spent on 
the proTinoe I entirely agree with Sir Charles Trevelyan. Tnis would 
be an incentive to economy. Nothing can be more discouraging to the 
ruler and people of an economically goveraod province than to see tho 
fruits of their thrifty administration spent on Ices economical provinces. 
I have oftcu had it said to me when advocating retrenchment, “ What¬ 
ever we save is so much the more spent on tlie Punjab or Central Pro¬ 
vinces.” But I regret to say that I do not concur in the proposal of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan to withdraw tho control of tho Supremo Government 
over the csjjeuditure of tho surplus, and leave the Local Governments 
to spend it as they think best. I quite admit that the Public Works 
Department is somewhat ovorbcainng, too regardless of the views of 
tho Local Governments, and too much disposed to interfere with plans 
and estimates; but I think this tendency on the part of the Public 
Works Dox>artuient might bo chockod, without at the same time curtail¬ 
ing tho authority of the Supreme Government. I think the present 
system, which requires tho sanction of tho Supremo Government to all 
important works undertaken by tho Local Governments, is a sound one, 
and the only ohcek on visionary schemes and wasteful expenditure. I 
am inclined to think the Local Governments are not so likely to exorcise 
a sound judgment and discretion in the selection of works os tho Supreme 
Govoriuncnt, because they have not the same wide resnonsibilitios and 
interests in view, and would be more apt to be swuyeef by euthnsiastio 
snbordinates, and led away by particular fancies, vrithont regard to the 
wants of tho empire at large. There would bo no coherence or unifor¬ 
mity in their plans. One Local Governmout would be for railways, an¬ 
other fui* canals, another for tramw’ays, and a fourth for metalled roods; 
one govomor would pursue a plan of public works opposed to that of a 
neighbouring govomor, or of his own predecessor. Sir Charles Tre¬ 
velyan complained of the purchase of tho Elphinstone Land Company 
by tho Bombay Government. I do not know whether that woe a good 
purchase or not; but, supposing it was a bad ond, tho evil would not 
have been prevented by the plan ho proposed, of leaving fiiU power of 
selection to tho Local Govoimments, because this transaction was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Supreme Govommont wholly at tho instance of the Bombay 
Govomment. I think Sir Charles Trevelyan would himself admit that 
he was hardly correct in saying that tho rulers of Local Govei'nments in 
India are as fit to bo intrusted with self-govomment as the rulers of the 
British Colonies, because, surely it is not the rulers, but tho colonists, 
who are intrusted with self-government. Tho rulers of those colonies are 
like constitutional sovereigns—they cannot spend any money of thoir own 
will. Nor can I agree with Sir Charles IVevolyan that tho distinction 
between productivo and unproductive works should be dropped as a 
doctrinaire fancy; on tho contrary, I hold with Sir Stafford Northcote 
that only such works os arc romimerativo should be provided for by loan, 
that is, works which may fairly be expected to yield a rotnm equal to 
the interest on tho money boi-roweiL There seems, indeed, at present 
no prospect of some of tho railways, for which wc have borrowed money, 
ever yielding sucli a intiim. Unless this principle bo adhered to there 
will be no satbguaitl against profuse oxiKsnditure. Money will bo bor- 
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rowed for every work tkat a fervid imagination can picture as productive. 
All roads will bo said to bo remunerative, becanse they are tbo moons 
of bringing produce to market, and thereby stimnlating production. The 
same reasoning will apply to court-houses, gaols, and police, booansc the 
suppression of crime and administration of justice give security to peaceful 
industry. Every project will bo portniyed in glowing terms, reminding 
us of the pros 2 )eotuseB in times of spcoulativo excitement in the Money 
Market. Sir Charles Trevelyan himself says—“ Public works are ex¬ 
cellent things, but financial integrity and safety are still more imi>ortant.” 
In this sentiment 1 entirely concur ; but I do not think financial integrity 
and safety would bo secured by the adoption of a system which would do 
away with the only tost that prudent men of business api)ly to jmlgo of 
the soundness of any undertaking. 1 think what Mr. Massey saiii on this 
snbjnot is voi'y true. He said, a plausible pretext can always bo found 
for hansferring chargos from rovonuo to capital. How long such a system 
could go on I do not know, but sooner or later it wonld end in the ool- 
lapse of public credit Sir Charles Trevelyan, quoting Mr. Gladstone as 
bis authority, puts forwaid as on argument against the income-tax that 
it relaxes the economical check. This argument, it seems to mo, applies 
with equal force to indiscriminate borrowung. Nor can I give my nn- 
qualifii^ assent to the proposition that when onoo a work is determined 
on it should be proceeded with as rapidly os possible. This might lead 
to great additional expense, becanse in many parts of the country labour 
is scarce, and if a work were to be complete at once labour and pro¬ 
visions wonld have to bo imported from a distance. I do not Imow 
whether Sir Charles Trevelyan approves of a scheme that was sketched 
in a paper road to this Association by Sir Bartlo Frere, bnt I rather 
gather fiom his address that he does. According to that scliome, 
trustees, under Act of Parliament, are to raise a largo sum of money in 
this country, and the Local Governments of India are to he empowered 
to borrow money for public works from those trustees on the socurity of 
their revenues without requiring the sanction of the Supremo Government 
to tho particular work. This schomo is based on the supposed analogy 
of tho practice of landowners and municipalities in this country. Now I 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that no landowner in tliis country 
over borrows money for tho improvement of his ostatc without first obtain¬ 
ing tho consent of his tenants to such an enhancement of their rent as will 
cover the interest on the money borrowed. That yon cannot get in India. 
And as regards towns, the work is determined on and the expendituro 
sanctioned by the ratepayers, or their representatives. Therefore, it 
appears to me that tho supposed analogy entirely fails; and if I have 
objected to tho scheme of Sir C. Trevelyan, I object far more strongly to 
this. True, Sir Bartlo Frere oftorwards goes on to say that the consent 
of the Supreme Government must bo obtained to the Local Government 
pledging any portion of its revenues, or the prooccds of a particular tax; 
but is it conceivable that either the Supreme Government or tho Home 
Government, which is to provide interest on the money raise<l by tho 
trustees, would over allow themselves to be made responsible for expou- 
dituro on projects over the selection of which tlioy are allowed no control 
at all y Either the Suprome Government or tho Homo Govommout ate 
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to be ovemcldon, or tbo pbm comes to nothing. Then there is another 
point which has to be looked at. Those great snms which have been 
lent to the Govenunent of India have boon lent on tbo socuritj of the 
entire revenues of India; and confidence in that seciuity would bo 
rudely shaken if the Local Governments wore allowed to alienate the 
invennes of India piecemeal, I hold that the control of the entire 
i-evenucs of India must rest with tlie Qoveilimcnt of India, subject to the 
Soci-ctary of State, to bo entirely in the hands of the Govommont of India 
in the event of any great emergency occurring. This plan of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s appears to be rathei- one of disintegration than of decentralization 
of finance. Sir Charles Ti-evelynn says, what India wants is cheap 
capital, and this also is the panacea of my friend 3Ir. Dadabhoi N'aorojL 
I say India has had cheap capital; I call 6 per cent, cheap. No doubt 
a great deal more could be ueeftilly employed. The only question is, 
bow much more can India pay interest on? A nation, like an indi¬ 
vidual, ought not to buy more tlian it can pay for; and seeing that for 
tlie four years ending 18G9 tho expenditure exceeded the revenue by 
C,000,0001., India has lx>cn buying i-ather more capital for public works 
tlian it could afford. Then ns to tlie speed at which tlie railways are 
to bo carried on, I urn satisfied with the rate of progress tho Government 
of Indio proposes—tliat is, to spend 100,000,0001. in tliirty years. I 
tliink tho principle they have laid down is a sound one; namely, to 
limit tho amount borrowed by the sum that can be spared annually out 
of tiic revenues to moot the charge for intorcst, and, as tlio receipts fii>m 
existing lines increase, and tho aggrogato charge for interest diminishes, 
to bring forward now loans, so os to keep the annual cliargc for interest 
within a certain amoimt If you dcpai-t from this principle you must 
charge interest to capital, a vicious system whioli is not now allowed in 
the case of companies who bring bills before Parliament; or else you must 
do what is much tbo same thing—borrow money to provide the intereet, a 
course that would very soon bring the credit of India to the level of that 
of Egypt or Turkoy. It appeoxs to me that it is of the highest importance 
that the Government of India should preserve its credit at its present high 
state, because you con never fool sure tliat somo great emergency will not 
arise, when it will bo necessary to raise money on Indian credit in this 
country. If we had discounted all onr credit before tho mutiny, we 
should have had to issue stock to tho amount of 80,000,0001. instead of 
40,000,0001. to put down tlic mutiny. Tlien, as to the magnificent pro¬ 
mises of direct and indirect return from publio works in India, so con¬ 
stantly held out to ns, all I can say is, that oxporionco does not bear them 
out. Tho Government of India hove stated it distinctly, as tho result of 
tlioir deliberate opinion and experience, that a line of railway, well selected 
and economically mode, may be exjiectcd to yield returns equal to the 
interest on its cost within fi-om ton to fifteen years from tho completion 
of its entire length, and not before. Then take tho Ganges Canal, which 
was finished sevonteem years ago. It paid 5 per cent, for tlio first tiino 
in 1869. If intci’cst during those fifteen years had been charged to capital, 
it would not piiy 5 ikjt cent, for a long time to conic. Thou, ns to indirect 
returns, take tho district which I have known very intimately—Mozuffnn- 
nugger; a (aoial runs through that district which has boon in operation 
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Bcvontccn yoara. Quite recently I haro road that the assessment in that 
district is under revision, and they are fixing precisely the same revenue 
rates which they adopted thirty yeai-s ago before the canal was commenced. 
The district of Oonickpore, in Upper India, a district which I know well, 
has yielded at ro-settlemont the most sensible increase to the revenue of 
all the districts in tho North-Western Provinces. In that district, con¬ 
sisting of COOO 8 <iuai '0 miles, there is not a canal, nor fifty miles of 
motnllod i-oad. Wlmt is the cause of the increase ? Rimply that a great deal 
of wnsto louil has been brought under cultivation. We hoar of the enormous 
rotui-ns of Um Madras camils, but it has been stated by Mr. Smollett, I 
think, that they arc made up by crediting to tho eamd the land-tax of all 
tho land brought under cultivation, and do not consist of tho water-rato 
merely, whereas that land would probably, as we have seen elsewhere, have 
been hx-ought under cultivation under any circumstances. I hear of groat 
projects of canals in Oudli, a country in two-thirds of which water is to 
1ki found within five or six feet of the sm-face, where there are abundant 
fncilitios for im'gation from tanks; a country in which famine is never 
knoxvn. I am perfectly oeiiain that those canals will never yield 6 ^r 
cent Tho Govemmeut of India admit themselves that they have no faith 
in tho profits of irrigation canals, for Inst year they brought in a Bill to 
levy a tax at tho i-atc of 7 per cent on tho capital spent on canals from 
the owners of the land, wiUiin the reach of in-igation, though they should 
not use the water. I afiSrm, then, that works of public utility are very 
slow to yield any return in India, and wo should regulate our expenditui-o 
accordingly. I think tho opinion expressed by the Government of Indio 
on this point, and approved of by tho Secretary of State, is pregnant with 
truth. They say, blindly to enter into schemes of railway extension, 
without eomidering tho financial results, but trusting to tho growth of tho 
Indian revenues to meet the charges for interest, is a course which cannot 
be seriously discussed by tlioeo responsible for tho finances of India. A 
few words on the recent decentralization order* of tho Government of 
Lrdia, on which I spoke at some length in tho House of Couunons. It 
appears to mo to bo good, as far as it goes, but it goes a very litUo way. 
Sir 0. Trevelyan asks, and in that I ngreo with him, that some control 
slionld ho given to tho Local Govex-nments over their surplus receipts. 
Now, this plan gives them none—it simply gives them control over a 
certain allotto<l amount of oiponditure—that is to say, that ■whereas 
formerly they had to got sanction in their budgets to the expenditure 
on each particular service, they can henceforth distribute the gross sum 
allottotl as they please. Then what con ho more absurd than to take one 
year and stereotype tho grants of that year ns tho limit of oil your futip 
GDiitributions from the Imperial revenues. One province would require 
one year more tlian another, and onother year loss than another; but hero 
a fast line is drawn at 1869-70. Wliat the Local Governments ask for, ^d 
whttt I and Sir Charlea Trevelyan tliink it is only reasonable ^t they 
should have, is, that tho surplus left after defraying the cewt of tteir civil 
administration and tho Imperial charges, they should be allowed to s^nd 
in the province, that it should not ho diverted to oth^ provinces. I have 
been obliged to express my dissent from some of the recommendations 
and views exi>resscd by Sir Cbarlcs Trevelyan in his paper. Now that 
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wc Lave a Committee of the Honso of Commons on Imliau finance, the 
views of thoao who agree with Sir Charles Trevelyan, and of those who 
agree with him x>artly, or dissent from him, will receive full ounsideration. 
I must add, and I hojje nothing I have said will lead anyone to suppose 
that I thinh otlicrwise, tliat any recommendation coming fi'om Sir Charles 
Trevelyan is entitled to the highest oousidcration and attention, hecanse 
Sir Charles Trevelyan has shown, in a most marked manner, in tho course 
of his otHcial career, (hat no pei'soual consideration will deter hinri from 
dcnooDcing any measnro wliich ho bclievos to be unjust or dangeruos; 
and therefore wo have the strongest jxissiblo gnoi’antoo that any views he 
expressos are founded on deep eouviction, and wo know that they arc 
on wide knowledge and experience. 

Mr. SnoLLBTT.—Evoryono who knows mo must know that I take a 
deep interest in the finances of India, I therefore need not apologize fur 
dotaiuing yon by making a few general remarks; and I hope I shall not 
exceed ten minutes, though ton minutes is a vei-y short time in which to 
discuss such a subject 

CuAiBMAK.—hlr. Smollett’s remarks are always so valuable that wo 
would gladly give him more law than that. 

Mr. Smollbit.—I n June last Sir Bartle Frore road a paper to this 
Association on what ho considered was tlio collapse of cr^it in Indio. 
The impecuuiosity of the Indian Government ho attribntod almost entirely 
to gross mismanagement in the Public Works Department Tho Public 
Works Department is on enormous dciMirtment of tho Indian Govorn- 
mout; I liulicvo tlic salaries of its officials and its servants would break 
tho back of nearly a million sterling per annum. Now, that department 
not only superintends tho ordinary repairs of (Government edifices and 
other pnblic works, but it is iutondod to su])ervi8e the expenditure of fonr 
or five millions sterling auuually on what are termed, bnt falsely termed, 
reproductive works. Sir Bartle Prere proposed to relievo the Governor- 
General of India and the Socrotary of State for India of all responsibility 
for tlio outlay of this sum, and to vest the responsibility of tbo expendi¬ 
ture in a paid Board of Commissiouers sitting in sumo back street in 
Loudon. Now, I protest against this scheme; I protest against relieving 
the Governor-tGcnoral of India of what is one of his most important duties. 
Former Qovemor-Gcnorals (Lord Ellouborough, Lord Dudhonsic, Lord 
William Boutinck), wore tlieir o>vn finanoioia. Now we attempt to relievo 
tho Governor-General of all responsibility as regards finances by sending 
out a Finance Minister from this countiy. Mr. Massey, Mr. Laing, and 
Mr. 'Wilson, liiivo mode a great mess of Indian finance. Former (Govor- 
iior-Gciicrals used to bo their own law-makers, with the assistance of ilto 
Advocate-General. Now wo send a man with a salary of 10,0001. or 
12,000/. a year, who makes Acts of Parhameut by the mile. I would hold 
the Govei-uor-Geuerol resjmusihle for almost all tho acts of tho Indian 
Government, and relieve them of their Finance Minister and their law¬ 
maker frem England. The proposed Booi'd sitting in this country would 
be, in my opinion, a perfect nuisance. The paper read by Sir Charles Tre¬ 
velyan to this Association is a very able, a very comi)rehcnsive, and a very 
perspicuous document. It puts the saddle on the right horse—it declai'es 
that the vice of our Indian Govcrniucut is extravagance. Sir Charles 
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Ti'evolynn conclueively bIiowb that every deportment of Indian odminiR- 
tration is tainted with what ho would call a profuse, but what I call a pi-o- 
fligate, expenditure of the public money. Sir Charles Trevelyan, having 
« filled a very impoi-tant position in India himself, treats lightly and 
speaks kindly of Indian administration. He says the Boyol Administra¬ 
tion of India, since tlie East Indio Company was superseded, has boon 
high-minded, open-handed, munificent, yet untainted with vulgar jobbery. 
Those ore bravo terms, but in my humble judgment they do not correctly 
desoiibe tlio result of the administiation during the last eight or ton 
years, for the facts recited by Sir Charles Trevelyim himself do not justify 
those tonus. Ho siioke of tw'o millions of money having been voted for 
that Bombay roolamation sohomo which was referred to by the gentle¬ 
man who last addressed the meeting. I think that was a great job. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan also spoko of half a million being absolutely wasted in 
making a railway to an imaginai'y {> 0 ^ called Poii Canning. Sir Cliarlos 
Ti'ovolyan spoke in reprobation of a sum of money comprised in the last 
Budget of Sir Richard Templo for bxiying the canal in Cuttack. I had 
the honour of a seat in the House of Commons when that job was being 
perpetrated, and I endenvoui'ed to expose it and to prevent it. I brought 
forward a motion of censure in tho House of Commons, in which I got 
very little supisuH:. I showed that that company had spent the whole of 
their capital and had not got a single sliilling of return. I showed tliat tliat 
com]>auy was devoid of credit, for no one would loud them a shilling on 
their works now that they were made; and I protested against the concern 
being bought at a premium when the shores had been at 2S per cent, 
discount in the London market, and ousaloable at that price. But that 
company hod got some political and some vulgar support. At the head 
of it was tho gentleman who is now tho bottle-holder of the Premier in 
the House of Commons, tho hou, member for Perth, and ho had interest 
enough to get tho Government to piurchase that undertaking, not at 25 per 
cent, discount, but at par, and not only were the company paid the whole 
of the money which they had disbrnsed, but 5 per cent, from tho time of 
its disbursement, and 120,0001. was paid to the directors and the Eccretary 
to make overytliing smootli and pleasant. 

A VoicB.—66,0001., 1 think. 

Mr. SMOLiiKTT.—Whatever it was, it w'os to make things smooth and 
pleasant. That I think was a gross i>olitical job. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
has spoken of a groat many millions sterling being spent on barracks 
which wore found uninhabitable after they were erected. Has any notioo 
been taken of tliat by tbc House of Commons? On tho contrary, 
tho anthers of it and tho Governor-General, who sanctioned it, have 
been rewarded by peerages and ribbons. Sir Charles Trevelyan is well 
aware that a million of mon died of absolute starvation in a province close 
to Calcutta through tho sheer neglect of the officials in India. I cajinot 
help thinking, hearing these thin^ in mind, that to speak of tho Govern¬ 
ment as having been munificent, is an abuse of lauguage. Recklessness, 
incap^ity, and jobbery have been, in my opinion, rife in India during tlio 
last eight or ton years. What, then, is tho remedy ? Tho remedy is, as 
Sir Cities Trevelyan points out, retrenchment in every department of 
tile State—retrenchment in the CivO Department, retrenchment in Ute 
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Military Department, retronchment in tlio homo cxpoudittire, and re¬ 
trenchment and nnsporing parsimony in that sinh of corruption the 
Department of Public Works. Wo do not require to send out to India a 
gentleman liko hir. Massey to devise new modtods of taxation to vex the 
people of India. In 1828 the Government of this country sent out India 
the very host Governor-Gcnorol, I think, they ever had—Lord William 
Bentinck. Lord William Bentinck had not got half the revenue to deal 
with that the present Government of India has; the' Government was at 
that time in great pecuniary difficulties, hut by unsparing retrenclimcnt 
ho brought nlmnt a surplus, paying off a largo amount of loans, and leav¬ 
ing a very flom'ishing exchequer to liis successor. Any Govoi-nor-Qenorol 
now, possessed of the same firmness and ability, and animated by tho 
some ssenl, which characterized Lord William Bentinck, might, in my 
judgment, cut down tho expenditee in India by at least four milli ons 
steniug; and I thinlc, that should be fully insisted on. I havo no faith 
whatovor in tho Committee now appointed by the House of Commons to 
inquire into tliis matter. Nothing has so much pleased me in tho obser¬ 
vations made by Sir Charles Trevelyan, in tho paper which w'e are now 
discussing, ns what he says on the subject of irrigation works. He says, 
“ Irrigation works execute in a spirit of thrift and moderation are highly 
pi-ufituble—tho smaller ones ospcoially—dams between hills, and so forth, 
hut-I can foresoo nothing but waste and bad work in tho magnificent 
progiummo put forward by tho present Finance Minister in the name of 
tho Govemiucnt of India.” Now, what is Uiis programme of Sir Bichard 
Temple’s ? It is to borrow 80,000.000/. or 40,000,000/. to sjiend on what 
arc, I repeat, falsely oallud works of reproduction. Those so-called 
works of ro|>roduction I have been talking against for the last twenty 
years; and It was because I spoko so much against them that I was 
ostracized by the authorities in India; and this condemnation of theso 
gigantic Govomment works is tho more gratifying to mo, coming os it 
does from a gentleman of Sir Charles Trovolyan’s position, because cer-' 
tainly when ho was in India I do not think ho raised his warning voice 
very powerfully in reprobation of tho expenditure upon those works. 
Certain it is tliat the Govomment over which ho presided, the Govei-u- 
ment of Madras, is the one that is most blnmable for having circulated 
tho most pernicious views as regards tlio profits fmra those works. I am 
glad, however, to soo tliat Sir Charles Trevelyan has now shaken off tho 
trommels of tho Manchester politicians on this point, and that he now 
donounces tho carrying on of those gigantio projects, though sanctioned 
by Colonel Strocliey and Lord Lawrence. Li my judgment the Com¬ 
mittee win be deluged with cvidouco to show the groat productive nature 
of thoBO works. I believe they will be deluged with evidence to show 
tliat we ought to borrow 100,000,000/., if need be, in carrying out produc¬ 
tive works. Now, I have no objection in tho world to 100,000,000/. being 
borrowed, provided tho interest be jiaid from tho profits of the works. If 
those works would give 20,30, or 100 per cent per annum profit, I would 
not grudge those who lent their money to carry on these works 10 or 
15 per cent.; but I protest against the revenues of India being made 
answerable for those loans. Lot tliose who lend their money get their 
inteicst from tho profits of those wonderful undertakings. 
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Mr. Maiti-and. —I am afraid that what I am going to say will fall 
rather tame after the eloquent denunciations of the geutlomon on my 
right. Before I make a remark or two on some of the points embraced 
by your paper, I wish to say ono word on one important point which the 
gentleman opposite glanced at, viz. the employment of natives of India in 
the Government service. I, not being a Glovernment servant, being only 
a merchant, am not qualified to grapple with that subject, but having for 
some time occupied a position in the Legislative Council of Bengal os one 
of the outside members, and having in mat capacity been associated with 
two native gentlemen, who are now dead I am sorry to sny, I may say so 
far as my experience there went, it seemed to me that the natives of India 
wore very capable indeed of rendering very great service to the Govern¬ 
ment. Those two men were men of great intelligence and great 
information; they rendered great service thei'e, and tiiey would have 
rendered great service in any deliberative assembly in the world. What 
I wish to refer to in the papei* you read, is what you said upon the 
subject of export duties upon produce, and what you said upon that most 
important question, the opium revenue. The other night 1 heard Mr. 
Gi'ant Duff's sj>eoch on the Indian Budget in the House of Commons, 
and I was glad to hoar him say in reference to the question of the export 
duties that the Customs duties were retained rather on the ground of 
necessity than of principle. I have always entertained the feeling that 
the imposition of Customs duties on some articles is calculated to injure 
tho commerce of India. It is generally admitted that export duties upon 
articles of produce that can bo procured from other countries are very apt 
to bo divugerous. Mr. M‘CullocIi says that such export duties are 
dangerous whore the article exported, or a substitute for it, can be 
produced in other countries. I may mention that so for back as 1857 I 
myself had an opportunity, at a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
urging upon the Government of Indio, who at that time wore contem¬ 
plating doubling the duties upon rice, that that was a dangerous course. 

I had just returned fWim Cliino, where I had seen tho very largo extension 
of trade between Hong Kong and Bangkok whicli was then taking place. 
They then doubled the duty, and since then they have doubled it and 
doubled it again, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of the merchants of 
India, headed by tho Chamber of Commerce, who pressed upon the 
Government in every way the impolicy of that measure. The result has 
been that since that time large quantities of grain have been shipped to 
China, not only B-om Bangkok but also &om Cochin China, and from the 
Mauritius. Then wo know what has taken place in the cose of saltpetre, 
showing the danger of the imposition of these high export duties. It was 
believed at ono time that saltimtre was a monopoly of Bengal. I myself , 
believed that it was so, and tho Government who at first imposed an 
export duty on it of only 3 per cent, afterwards raised the export duty to 
such a rate that the chemists of Germany manufactured such large 
quantities of saltpetre from nitrate of soda brought from South America, 
that the trade of India has never been able to recover itself. Now, if 
wo consider the immensely increased moans of intercommunication that 
there now are, not only means of intercommunKlation by telegraph, but 
speedy means of getting all sorts of produce to market, and when wo 
No. 2, Vol. V. K 
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bear in min<i tbat one country checks another, it mast be obvious that 
any plan for levying enormous export duties, or oven moderate export 
duties, upon produce, unless you oro morally certain that yon can in that 
country upon whoso produce the duties are levied produce the articles 
at a rate cheaper than in any other country, must be attended with a 
very great amount of danger. With reference to tho opium duty 1 have 
mysou at different times, in this room, in letters, in newspapers, and in 
conversation with Meniters of Parliament and other's, oudoavoured, as 
fai' as I could, having seen a great deal of tlrat opium trade, to point out 
the very great danger of relying upon that very jrrodnetive article of 
revenue. I should hardly do so again, but that I heard Mr. Grant Duff, 
tho other night, speokiDg of the revenue for tho year and of a tolegram 
that he had received, use these words, that “ opium had come to tho 
rescue.” He did not attempt, and very wisely, to account for the 
improvement in I'cspcct to opinm; it might bo from the fact that prices 
had fallen, as wo know very often when jirioes fall there is a reaction. 
However, somehow or other, tbore has been a considerable increase in tbe 
Govcnimont rovenuo from it; but if the Government of India trust too 
much to that—if they believe that opium will oome to the rescue per¬ 
manently, and relax in the smallest degree their endeavours to discover 
Borao other source of revenue which will snpplement, or, in ease of need, 
when the time has arrived, provide a substitute for, the opium revenue, I 
am sure that tlioy will incur very grout danger indeed, because sJl wo 
boar from Obina shows that tho increase of cultivation thoro has been 
very oonsidorablo indeed ; and, sooner or later, I think our Government 
will hove to make up their minds to a very largo redaction indeed of 
their revenue from that source. I will not attempt to entor into thoee 
subjects touched upon in your paper which are so familiar to me as 
questions connected with oommorco. I am much more in favour of 
productive works than the gentleman on my right or some other gentle¬ 
men ore, and I boliovo, if taken properly in band, and pushed forward 
quickly and made economically, they wll be a source of groat advantage 
to India. It must bo a matter of great gratification to us all to see, 
within the last year or two, throo of tho native princes of India coming 
forward and helping the Govermuout to make, by lending money at a 
low rate, or by themselves making, railrvays; and 1 believe they will find 
the benefit of it. Upon tho qnestion of decoutralization, I hoard the 
paper of Sir Bartlo Frere with a great deal of interest, and tbore 
appeared to mo to be a great deal of force and truth in what he said. 

I tliink in many cases tho Local Governments feel where the shoe piuches, 
and they may be able to reduce expenditure in a way that the Central 
Government, with the enormous extent of country they have under their 
rule, and the immense afl'airs they have under their control, may be 
unable to do. 

Mr. Tatlbb. —Haring spoken at the last meeting, I do not know 
whether I am in order in speaking again. 

Cha]uuan. —donbt the meeting will bo glad to bear yon again. 

Mr. Tatleb.—S ir,—Tbo subjects treated of in the interesting paper 
which you have read ai^ so various, that it is perfectly hopeless, during 
the short time afforded us for disenssion, to follow it throughout; neither 
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is it possible for me to enter upon all those points which have hoen touched 
upon by the speakers who have preceded me. I will therefore merely 
ofer a few remarks upon one or two matters—questions of very deep im- 
portanoc to ns and to India, and questions npon wliich unfortunately there 
is a very great difference of opinion. The first is that which appears to 
me in reality to lie at the root of all our future hopes of India, of all pros¬ 
pects of suocess in financial administration, and of all the blessings which 
may be expected from the Almighty on our dealings with tho great 
empire of India, and that is the condition of the people. I read with sur¬ 
prise but at the same time with great gratification, if your statements can 
be substantiated, this account of the ryots, or peasantry, of India. You 
say wages had rison from two annas a day, which was the old rate, to 
eight annas a day; and then yon say—I will hero quote your words:— 
“ But tho most remarkable improvement is in the agricultural population 
of peasant proprietors, and their families and dependents, who form the 
great bulk of tho inhabitants of Indio. They have become emancipated 
from tho village money-lenders, to whom they have been enthralled time 
out of mind. They have been elevated to a state of physical ease and 
abundance, so that the time hos now obviously come for commencing their 
odneation and moral improvement on a comprehensive, systematic plan. 
They are now so well off, tliat innumerable stories are current about the 
fancy buUooks in which they indulge, and the marriage 2 >ortious they give 
to their daughters; and Oriental imaginaiion has even marked the change 
by tho characteristic mythical ploughing with a silver ploughshare. The 
agriculturists are the only class to whom tho great rise of prices has been 
pui'e gain. The merchants have had immense losses from tho panic and 
collapeo of trade; tho Government has lost by high salaries and prices 
what it gained by high prices; but the peasants have kept their shore, and 
their shore was the largest The result is that the poor ryot, with his 
s^ity subsistence, is a thing of the past.” This, sir, is a most charming 
picture. It spreads a rosoate hue over the indigenous brown of the 
country; and if it is really true, I am sure I for one shall return i.tiauTfs 
from my heart and soul. But, air, I see no authority given for the state¬ 
ment, at least if it is to extend over many parts of the country. At oil 
events, there is on this, as on every important subject connected with India, 
an extraordinary diversity of opinion, and I do hope that, if the Committee 
of the House of Commons really does its duty, one of tlie subjects which 
will bo taken up and carefully sifted will be the position of the ryot. 
Now, sir, it was only tho other evening that we were told in this room 
that the great mass of the people of India were paupers, and that tho ryot 
was a miserable creature, living on only 2d. a day, and content with a few 
rags to cover his nakedness. Not only is tho silver ploughshare mythical, 
but the fancy bullock is, as far as my experience goes, mythical ^o. I 
have seen no bullock, at least in Bengal, bigger than a new-born English 
calf, or the gigantic cat of the English pantomime. The people scratch 
the surface of the ground with a plough not much bigger than an Irish 
shillolsigh ; they worship their cattle, and bum their manure, and the con¬ 
sequence is, as far as my experience goes, and from all tlie information I have 
ever received (except as regards particular places like Bombay, where there 
has been an unnatural rise in price, and consequent temporary prosperity), 
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tho people are ground down to the earth, and ore quite unfit for the burden 
of taxation. But you, sir, are a great authority; you have made this state¬ 
ment, and 1 do hope, for the sake of the poorer people of the country, that 
it will, on inquiry, bo substantiated, for the contontmeut and prosperity 
of the miUions of the people lie at the root of all our success in administra¬ 
tion, and of all our future prospects in India. Passing &om that question, 
I now come to another point, on which again we find considerable difierence 
of opinion, that is the question of productive and non-productive works, 
with which is oonnoctal also the result of the public works altogether. 
We have just heard very strong opinions upon tliat subject, more espe¬ 
cially with reference to irrigation, and I think it is to bo regretted that 
tho great Water-god, Sir Ai'thur Cotton, was not here that he might, of 
his own anthority and from his own data, answer thoso remarks. I myself 
am impressed with the deep conviction that the future material prosperity 
of India is bound up in iron and in water, that is, in tbo extension, as far 
as it can possibly be oocomplished, of cheap locomotion and transit by land 
and water, railway or canal, for man, for beast, and for produce. Tho ques¬ 
tion of irrigation has been discussed for some years past. When I was at 
Simla, seven years ago, the discussion was at its height, and then com¬ 
menced that violent conflict of opinion on both sides which still rages, in 
which one side says tho works ore utterly non-productive and ruinous, 
and tho other says they ore so prodnotivo and beneficial that there can be 
no prospect of future advancement without them. We have this extraor¬ 
dinary state of things; works are continued before our eyes; the water is 
distributed; the fields are cultivated, and witnesses give evidence as to the 
advantage derived from those works; and yet up to this day we find 
opinions so antagonistic to one another as Sir Arthur Cotton’s and Mr! 
Smollett’s. The real value of tho Committee which has been appointed 
(and I think the Association may take to itsolf some little satisfaction for 
having, to some extent, as far as lie influence extends, forwarded the ap¬ 
pointment of that Committee) is not that the members will themselves 
bring any great experienco to bear on the snbject of their inquiry—cer¬ 
tainly not such an amount of experience as you, sir, or many others who 
have spoken and written on tho snbject possess—but that they will havo 
the power to examine witnesses, and witnesses most competent to speak 
on all those points on which there is such a diffci'onoc of opinion; and on 
that account it is that I cannot say with Mr. Smollett that 1 havo no 
confidoitco in that Committee. If wo havo a Committee of upright, 
honourable English gentlemen, impressed, even to a small extent, with the 
importance of tnc snbject before them, if at their disposal arc placed all 
the moons of examination and inquiry, why should we not confide in the 
result of that examination? I believe it will lead to the settlement of 
many great questions of principle now floating in an atmosphere of caprice 
and fiuicy, and that opinions on a question of practical improvement on 
which tho welfaro of the country depends will no longer be tossed about 
as they now are between one controversialist and another, and snob a 
result will bo of infinite benefit. Having said so much on &e subject of 
irrigation, I will simply odd a few words on the question of productive 
and non-prodnetivo works and the principle on which such works ou] 
in my opinion, to be earned out. I do not agree that there is no dis- 
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tinction between prodactive and non-prodnotive works, I see a great 
distinction, thongb I tborongbly agree with you, sir, in saying that what 
are often called non-productive works are in reality productive. I think 
a barrack, if it is really a barrack and not a sun-trap, if it reaUy conduces 
to the health of the soldier, conduces also to the reduction of expenditure, 
it is therefore bonefioial, and to that extent a produotive work ; but it 
is very difficult to say to what extent. 1 cannot calculate the lives of so 
many soldiers os having been saved, and reduce the saving of bone and 
muscle to a money value as 1 can the returns from a railway or a canal. I 
consider, therefore, if any line is to be drawn (and I think, in practice, 
we must draw some line), it would be wise to draw a hard and ffist lino 
between those works which give a return in money and those which do 
not. I feel confident that all will arrive eventually at this conclusion, that 
non-productive works—those which do yield a return—must be paid for, 
if they are necessary, out of the revenue of the country, but that if the 
revenue cannot afford to pay for them, they ought not to be carried out at 
all. To spend millions upon enormous five-storied barracks is an abeurdity, 
and the expenditure upon such works os barracks, and even gaols, is utterly 
inexcusable, unless there is a distinct available surplus to meet them. If 
there is not such a surplus, and if they are considered essentially neces¬ 
sary, then wo must, by retrenchment in some other expenditure, meet the 
costs. But if wo are ever to have any future development of India’s 
resources, if there is to bo such a thing as locomotion and transit provided 
for the enormous and unlimited produce of the country, wo must have 
extensive works of locomotion and transit, and tliese must be met from 
loans. I think it perfectly absurd that the present generation should be 
bui'doned with taxation for works which ore as productive and beneficial 
to om- posterity as to ourselves. And I bfdieve unless that principle is 
aocoptc^ wo shall make very little progress in the future development of 
the country. I have soloctod those three questions for remark, in order 
to prevent occupying further time, because they are questions which involve 
principles. These questions are, first, the development of the country by 
productive works, and the payment of those works by loems; secondly, the 
payment of necessary worm which are not productive out of revenue, and 
the avoidance of all cxiicnse on such works if there is not revenue suffioient; 
and thirdly, the ascortaiDment of the real condition of the poorer classes of 
the community. Those are three great questions, in themselves sufficient 
to occupy the whole attention of the Committee. I cannot close with¬ 
out congratulating the Society that you, sir, and others like you who have 
the advantage of long official experience, take the pains to come here and 
to record your opinions, and elicit discussion, and give your countenance 
to the efforts of a Society which, whatever it w'as some years ago, is now 
earnestly and conscientiously devoted to the best interests of India. 

Colonel Rathbounb. —I myself have studied for a very long time the 
prodactive resources of India, and the best mode of developing them. 1 
have hoard and read a good deal about taxation, and how to arrange it, and 
what power to give to one Government, and what power to give to the 
other; but I think the whole of this shifting about of tho expenditure 
firom Government to Government is a thing ^at does not touch the root 
of the matter. I consider with Sir Charles Trevelyan that the income- 
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tax is wholly iinfitted to India, for one reason alone, that it is hatefnl 
to the people, and that it involves the necessity of having recourse to 
measures to enforce it which arc to them perfectly detestable. I also 
think the result shows that it utterly fails of what it is expected to do, 
viz, to draw fairly and proportionably from the income of the people, for 
this reason: as I understand, the income-tax at the present moment is 2^ 
per cent., and it produces in round numbers somewhere about l,000,000f. 
1,000,0001 at 2^ per cent, would represent an income of 40,000,0001; 
but while an income-tax on only 40,000,0001 is paid, we know perfectly 
well that the total taxation which the jieople of India pay is something 
like 50,000,0001, and consequently it is utterly absurd to suppose that 
40,000,0001 con be the proper amount on which income-tax should bo 
paid, because the income taxable must be enormously in excess of what is 
taken in taxation. We bavo heard a great deal about productive works. 
My opinion for many years has been that the most productive work in 
India, as in any other country, is a proper land system. I believe that a 
proper land system is at the foundation of the prosperity of every State 
in this world. We know perfectly woU, as a matter of foot, that when 
Prussia was depressed to tho greatest possible extent a great statesman 
arose, who gave an effective land system to tho country, and pro^rity 
inuuodiately ensued. In Ireland the great curse has been an inef^tive 
land system, under which no man would invest money in land or produce, 
and the consequence was that no produce, comparatively speaking, was 
produced. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in the paper which he lately read before 
the Society of Arts, points to this remoi-kable fact, that while tho exports 
of England amount to nearly 6110s. ahead of pop^ation, those of Pritish 
North America to about 31 a head, and those of Australia to about 191 a 
head, those of India are scarcely 4«. a head. Now, I ask you as men of 
common sense, if Australia, if British North America, and if England, 
were under tho same land system as India, do you believe that their ex¬ 
ports would be a farthing mote per head than from India ? The reason 
why England is great, end exports largely, is because under its land sys¬ 
tem it is able to develop its resources to the utmost; and the same reason 
applies in proportion to British .North America and to Australia. If 
Australia was under the same system as India, the loud being let to 
tenants at will at two shillings an acre, or what you please, with a per¬ 
petual power of revision w'henever necessaiy, Australia would bo in the 
some condition as it was when it was in the hands of tho savages. Tho 
foundation of tho aOTicultural prosperit^r of England was the abolitiou of 
feudal tenures in Charles the Second’s time. In your pajxir you refer to 
the large expenditure of 8,000,0001. on public works. But taking it 
ratably with the population it would amount to 800,0001. in England. If 
anybody camo here, and talked of 800,0001. being about to be expended in 
public works, not only railways and i-oads, but works of irrigation, his 
hearers would burst out laughing. I suppose one firm of engiueors would, 
probably, spend ten times as much in a twelvemonth. In India you do 
not find anything of that sort; and why f Simply on account of your 
land system. You say to a gentleman who holds limd under the Govern¬ 
ment, “Why do not you subscribe to railways?” He would answer, 

" Why should I ? even if it passes through my land, and the value of the 
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land consequently increases, the Government takes an additional tax." In 
Engl a n d it is not necessary for the railways to be made by the Govern¬ 
ment, but they are made by manufacturers and by landowners, to whom 
the railways are of great benefit. Wo know that the value of land will 
rise sometimos from 401. per acre to 4001. per acre, merely by a railway 
coming to it. If you introduce a proper limd system in India, the land 
will fall by natural gravitation into the bands of those best fitted to avail 
themselves of the opportunities afforded them, and the produce of India 
will be doubled and quadrupled ; you will have no want of exports or of 
imports, everything will be chang^, as it always has been under similar 
circumstanoes, and it never will bo till that is done. 

Mr. Brigos. —We want froe trade in laud. 

G hatrua-k .— If no other gentleman wishes to speak, I will, with your 
permissiou, moko a few remarks. This has been a most interesting and 
useful discussion, but it has been far too comprehensive to bo summed up 
in a few words; and it is quite unnecessary that I should make the attempt, 
beeause all the pro^)osal8 that have been made, and the argameuts that 
have been adduced in support of them, will soon be subject^ to the test 
of on independent and competent tribunal, the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. I will therefore confine myself to remarking on two 
or three important circumstances which have transpfred since wo lost met 
in this room. The first is the appointment of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. We all, no doubt, should agree with Mr. Tayler 
that the advocacy of the East India Association has had some influence in 
what I hope will result in being a great boon to India; and, perhaps, our 
discussions may at last suggest some points for the consideration of the 
Committee. It appears to me that the House of Commons acted quite 
rightly in confining the Committee to Finance, because Finance is the 
central point of Government Eveiy operation of Government, legisla¬ 
tive or a^inistrativc, either begins or ends in Finance. Things at first 
sight most i-emote from Finance are found, on full investigation, to de¬ 
pend upon it To what do we owe our liberties ? Why is England a free 
constitutional country? Because the representatives of its popular con- 
stituenoies had the power of the purse. And, if I am not mistaken, a 
proper regulation of Indian finance will result in benefits innumerable to 
the people of Indio, hlr. Dodabhai Naoroji, in his excellent paper, stated 
that, according to his view, India under our rule suffered from two great 
evils—the physical drain, and, what ho calls, the moral dimn; by which 
he means that able and experienced administrators, the Elphinstones and 
Metcalfes of a former generation, and the Lawrences and Freres of the 
present generation, while they are at the height of their experience and 
ability leave India and I’ctum to England, to fill positions of more or less 
importance here. Now, if a proper system of local administration is 
established—if the finances of India are properly decentralized—a native 
school of administration will bo established—a training school for future 
legislators and administrators—a school of self-government—the pupils 
of which will, in a generation or two, leave nothing to be desired; and 
when that end has been attained, the masters and teachers may be allowed 
to take their leave without any iiyury to the country. I will not enter 
upon the question of a Joint Committee. It would be hardly respectful 
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to the Honse of Commona to do so, but I regret that the co-operation of 
the Honse of Lords has not in some way been obtained. I watched with 
great interest the proceedings of the Committees of the Honse of Lords 
and the House of Commons in 1863; and the Committee of the House of 
Lords, comprising among its members Lord Lansdowne, Lord Ellen- 
borough, and Lord Monteaglo, admirably performed its port; and I still 
hope mat in some shape or other, the large amount of talent, of public 
spirit, and public eximrionce in the House of Lords will be brought to 
b^r upon the benefit of India. ^ 

Another ciroumstonce which has given me groat pleasure has been 
our friend, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s paper on tiio Commerce of India. 
It appears to me to be not only a statesmanlike and able, but a really 
original paper, reflecting great credit on the natives of India, and full 
of promise of their future progress—a paixsr quite worthy to be read 
and considered by Members of toe House of Commons and of the House 
of Lords who will toko part in these Indian discussions. He especially 
brings out in a very distinct manner that the object at present is to 
ro-ettdblidi Indian credit Everybody who knows anything of India 
must agree that substantially tho finances of India are in a very satis¬ 
factory state. Tho whole substance is there. The fault is in the mani¬ 
pulation—in the application. First, we have to correct the loose habit 
of expenditure which has grown up of late years since the regime of the 
old Company, who, whatever faults they may have had, wore remarkable 
for their thi^. This has appeared in tho profuse oxiienditure in the 
administration of the army; the lax expenditure on public works; the 
subsidizing and buying up of public companies, and the sentimental, 
and I am afraid in its root very questionable, ex]>onditure in wholesale 
grants to native priucely families. I mention these by way of instances, 
but the fact is that there is what Mr. Smollett calls a profligate, and 
what I call a profuse, habit of eac^nditure. That has been a distinct 
and undoubted characteristic of the Government of India during the 
last few years, which has to be corrected; and I look to this Select 
Committeo of the House of Commons to furnish the correction. It will 
be a perfectly independent Committee, far above any suspicion of 
yielding to any class interest, however powerful, whether mercantile 
military, or anything else. Whatever elM it may bo, or not be, this 
Committee will bo sn])erior to every vested or personal interest, and will 
give ns an independent opinion. 

We shall look to this Committeo for settling several great con¬ 
troversies. One, tho question between direct and indirect taxation, which 
was discussed in my previous paper, and has now been treated with 
much ability by Mr. Maitland. Another, the question of how far public 
works should be chargeable to revenue, and how for they may properly 
be paid out of loons. On that point it appears to me that Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s paper has great merit He strongly condemns the practice of 
charging to revenue expenditure works of a class which other Govern¬ 
ments, including that of England, habitually charge to capital. With 
tho permission of the meeting I will read a short passage from his 
paper“ .^d, lastly, what is still worse, tlio withdrawal of so much 
capital, which at present is very dear, and insufScient for the ordinary 
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wants of the prodnction and commerce of the country, Government using 
capital worth 9 per cent, and upvs'ards” (I should have put it much 
higher than that) “ when it can easily get tho same in England for 4 or 
6 per cent., causing thereby, to a poor country like India, a serious lees, 
and shutting out England from safe investments in a coimtry which is 
under its own control. Paying for these ordinary works from revenue, 
or from terminable loans, mi^es the whole difference to tho people 
between being crushed by a load or carrying it with tho greatest ease.” 
Then he goes on to explain the cause. “ The hesitation for borrowing 
is ground^ mainly, as far as 1 can make out, on one reason. It is said 
England’s tenure in India is uncertain, and that i^ after England lent 
a large sum, she should have to leave India, she may lose her loans.” 
Then follows a great deal of sound and excellent reasoning, of which I 
will only re^ this sentence:—" If the Government went boldly and 
vigoroudy into the prosecution of all necessary public works by cheap 
loans, the prodnction and commerce of tho country, and the ability of 
the people to pay taxes, will increase; Government be able to raise, 
with ease, larger revenue, and will bo able to keep up the necessary 
strength of the army, tho security by which will bo further enhanced a 
hundredfold by the contentment and loyalty of the people. ” But I go 
farther than this. I consider that the real security for our loans con¬ 
sists in this, that onr nation honestly desires tho improvement of Indio, 
and applies itself, to tho best of its ability, to accomplish that great 
object Tho old Indian spocifio for improving the condition of the 
people of India was, as we all know, to drive the Feringoes into tlie sea— 
the mutineers of 1867 may bo considered os the representatives of that 
class. Tho modern romedy is education, freo trado, self-govcmment, 
improved morality. We may take the Parsees as tho representatives of 
enlightened industry, and tho native Christians, and our friend Eeshnb 
Ghunder and his followers, for improved morality and religion. I hold 
strongly that if we succeed, as I holiove we have to a great extent already 
snccecdod, in launching India on a career of improvement on theso 
principles, wc are safe, both as regards onr connection with India and 
tho recovery of our debts from India. To improve Uuit great continent, con¬ 
taining BO many different nations, comprising a population of 200,000,000, 
to make roads and railways, to educate the people, to encourage them to 
embark &eely in commerce and manufactures, to train them in habits of 
enlightened administration, all leading up to representativo solf-govern- 
ment, is not tho work of a day. It will bo tho work of generations; 
and while this glorious process is in progress, the dependence of the 
party of progi'ess among the natives mnst be upon ns. 1 may have 
expressed myself imperfectly, but in tliis direction I am persuaded is to 
he found the real security for our advances in India; and I feel certain 
that, provided we make them judiciously, and soc well to their proper 
appropriation, we may make them with the utmost confidence. 

Another great change has taken place, which has come to our know¬ 
ledge within tho lost few days—I refer to the Bccoutralization resolntion 
of tho Governor-General in Oonncil, of the 14th December, 1870. I will 
briefly observe in explanation, that I never intended to advocate that the 
finances should bo loft to be administered by the Local Governments 
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without any check from the Supreme Gk>Teminent. The change must be 
a work of time. Great care wiU be required during the transition period. 
No doubt, the principle of the change is, that those who raise the money 
should spend the money; but they must be sufficiently intelligent and 
sufficiently organized, legislatively and administratively, all which amin 
leads up to a representative system; but until the check from bmow 
shall bo firmly established, the chock from above must bo carefully 
maintained. 

Upon this Decentralization resolution I would remark, that it is 
highly valuable os an open recognition of the principle of self-government, 
the principle, I moan, that it is better that each community should raise 
and spend its own money, than that this should be done for it by a 
distant and imperfectly iuformod authority. But, although the principle 
of this resolution is lughly valuable, the application at present proposed 
to be given to that principle is crude and impcriect in tho extreme. 
There are other items of administration in which the Local Governments 
may be “ supposed to take an interest,” besides ^ools, registration, police, 
education, and the medical service. Take, for instance, the great heads 
of expenditure, “ Administration and Public Departments,” “ Law and 
Justice." Then there arc various arrangements under which the different 
branches of the public revenue are ooUectod, including the costs of the 
revenue establishments, and the taxes themselves. To retmm to tho 
words of the resolution, the people of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay may 
be “ snpposod to he ” at least as much “ interested ” in the land revenue, 
the salt revenue, tho forest revenue, tho stamp duties, and tho excise upon 
spirits and intoxicating drugs, and in the ex]>enscs and modes of coUeoting 
them, as they ore in those limited dejMirtmouts of expenditure which liavo 
been handed over to be administered by the Local Governments. Then 
there is not only a limitation of the services to be locally administered, 
but there is also a great limitation of the funds appropriated for the 
purpose. Less than 4,600,0001. is to bo administered by the Local 
Governments out of 51,000,0001., or loss than 10 per cent, of the public 
revenue, and no provision is made for an increase of it—that is to say, 
less than 5,000,0001. annually is appropriated for those particular services, 
and no provision is made for any further increase of that appropriation 
out of the general revenue. Now see what the tendency of this arrange¬ 
ment must be. If tho Local Governments wish to improve the adminis¬ 
tration of those services, they must raise the money themselves, so that 
there will bo a strong stimaluB to increased taxation. Nothing is said 
about msuntaining a due proportion between the two separate funds into 
which the public revenue has been divided. However much the 
46,000,0001. reserved by the Supremo Government may increase, and 
whatever additional demands may arise for a more liberal expenditure 
upon the localized services, no provision has been mode for readjusting 
the proportions of the general revenue assigned to the respective objects. 
It is plain that the arrangement, in its detailed application, is bas^ on 
no sonnd principle. It is impossible to dislocate either tho revenue or 
the expenditure in the manner proposed. 

The lost, and to my mind, uc most oonclnsive objection of aU, is that 
no provision is made for placing the balanoe of the public revenue at the 
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disposal of the Local Governments. If you consider, vou will see that it 
is appropriation of the balance which governs the whole subject. In the 
management of a private estate, what is the motive to improvement ? Is 
it not that the improver may benefit by the increase ? No matter what 
the charges are upon the estate, even supposing there are as many mort¬ 
gages os there ore coats in an onion, still, if there is a reasonable expec¬ 
tation of surplus in favour of the proprietor, there the motive to improve 
exists in full force. Just in this manner the great inducement to 
improve, and to administer rightly and wisely, on the part of these Local 
Governments in India, would bo that they should have the balance of the 
revenue placed at their disposal to expend in the ways which they think 
most desirable. They all of them have objects greatly at heart, and if 
they had the dispos^ of the balance it would furnish them with tho 
strongest possible motive for economizing and improving the revenue. 
I will not repeat the remarks 1 made upon this subject in my previous 
paper, but I would ask the gentlemen now present to turn to them at 
their leisure, and then they will see clearly what I mean. They will 
find them at pages 12 to 15. The substance of what I said was that the 
real administration of India, that is, the real government of the people of 
India, resides, not in the Supreme Goverament, but in tlie Local Govern¬ 
ments, for which reason the income and expenditure of the Local Adminis¬ 
trations ore not capable of definite limitation. On the othei* hand, tho 
Supreme Grovornment is merely for coitain limited functions, so that tho 
income and expenditure of the Gtoverament of India is capable of limita¬ 
tion. Therefore, in my opinion, the departments which are to remain 
with the Supreme Government, such os the debt, the army, diplomacy, the 
Poet Office, and the telegraphs, should be carefully defined, and an annual 
appropriation should bo mode of tho sum required for those services, 
which should be the budget of the Supreme Government, to be adminis¬ 
tered by it, in addition, of course, to tho general supervision which the 
Supreme Government would exercise over the Local Governments. After 
those functions, and the appropriation required for carrying them on, 
have been sot aside, all the rest should be left to tho Local Governments. 
That concludes all I have to say, and I thank you for the attention with 
which you have Listened to me. 

On the motion of Mr. Tatlbb, a vote of thanks was passed to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Society of Arts for the use of 
their room. 
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PBimoN of the CouNoa of the East India Association, presented 
in the House of Commons on Friday, the 17th February, 1871, 
by Sir Chables J. WiNaFiELD, C.B., KC.S.I., M.P. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament Assembled. 


The Humble Petition of the East India 
Association, of No. 20, Great George Street, 
in the City of Westminster, by the Council 
of the said Association, 

Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners’ Association is composed of more tlian One 
Thousand peraons, both Europeans and Natives of India, and comprises 
Peers of the Realm, Members of Parliament, Officers in the Army, 
Merchants and others, who have associated themselves togethm* for the 
purpose of watching the public interests and welfare of the inhabitants 
of British India as regards all questions of importance connected 
therewith, and aiding the measures of Government in the work of 
administration. 

That at a Meeting of the Members of your Petitioners’ Association 
held on the 27th day of July, 1870, a Resolution was passed, that 
with a view to meet tho present critical position of pnbhc affairs in 
India, to allay the alarwi and dissatisfaction produced by the recent 
enhancement of taxation, and to place the ffnandol administration of 
the country on a sound and satisfactory footing your Petitioners’ 
Council bo requested to prepare and present an Humble Petition to 
Parliament for the appointment of Selrot Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament to make a searching in^iry into the general adminis¬ 
tration, both at homo and in India, of Her Majes^’s Indian territories, 
more especially in relation to the conduct of the Financial Department 
since the transfer of the Government from the late Honourable The 
East India Company to the Crown. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray that a Select 
Committee of your Honourable House may be appointed 
to make an inquiry into the general administration, 
both at home and in India, of Her Majesty’s Indian 
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terntoriee, more especiftUy in relation, to tlie conduct of 
the Financial Department sinoe the transfer of the 
GoTernment from the late Honourable The East India 
Company to the Crown. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


The Petition was signed by the following Members of the 
Council:— 


Field-Marshal Sir Gborok Pollock, G.C.B., G.C.SJ., &o. 

Oolonel W, H. Stkbs, M.P., Vice-Preaident. 

Edward B. Eastwick, Esq., M.P. for Penryn and Falmouth. 

W. S. FirzwiLLiAJi, Esq. 

Liout.-Oolonel P. T. Frehoh. 

William Taylhb, Esq. 

S. P. Low, Esq. 

Iltudcs Pbiohard, Esq. 

Major-General Sir Robert Wallaok, K.C.S.I. 

Stamdibh Grovx Qbadt, Esq. 

Moulvi Sybd Amrhr All 
Captain W. C. Palmsb. 

Professor Thbodoiib Goldstuokeb, Ph.D. 

0. P. Lutchmeepatht Naidoo Garoo. 

Lord W. M. Hat, Vice-President. 

The Dbwax Eazi Shahabudim, Minister to His Highness the Rao 
of Kutoh. 

Jambhkdji JrvAyji Qazdae, Esq. 

Dadabkai Naoboji, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 
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Petition of the Bombay Bbanch of the East Indu Association 
prajiiig for Local Commissions to take Examinationb on the 
spot. 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament Assembled. 

Thb Pktition of the Members of the Bombat 
Branch of the East India Association, 
Hcmblt Shbwbth, 

That joor Petitioners have observed with satisfaction that a Com¬ 
mittee on the Finances of India is to be appointed this session, and your 
Petitioners submit that the scope of that inquiry should be widened so 
os to embrace generally the affairs of India. 

2. That the time for such an extended inquiry has now arrived, for it 
is now close upon twenty ycara since tlio appointment of the {last Select 
Indian Committee of 1852, and the essential causes which necessitated 
the appointment of the Comraittoe of 1852, as also of the preceding ones 
of 1772,1782, 1812, and 1832 still exist, though under different forms. 
Your Petitioners submit that so great and so many have been the changes 
that have been introduced into the Indian Empire, and so vast, so various, 
and so valuable has been the experience that has been accumulated since 
the Acts of 186S and 1858, that the present is a fit and proper oppor¬ 
tunity to investigate the operation of those changes, and the substantive 
results that have boon achieved A-om them, to estimate and sift all 
obtainable evidence concerning them, and with the light of past expe¬ 
rience, to inaugurate such a policy as the altered times have rendered 
necessary. Your Petitioners cannot here do more than indicate briefly 
some of the principal subjects which require investigation, and some 
special problems which imperatively demand solution. 

3. That it is needless to dwell here upon the great and indisput¬ 
able benefits that have been derived from the direct assumption by Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, of the government of Her Indian 
dominions, and the nomination of a responsible Secretary of State for 
India, aseiisted by a CoundL The only point connected with this sub¬ 
ject that would seem to require consideration is, whether the composition 
of the Indian Council may not bo improved by the introduction of a 
special department for Agriculture and Commerce, and the universality 
of its character completed by the appointment of a native member to 
represent native opinion and native interests. 
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4. That the L^slative Oouncils of lodia established bj Sir C. 
Wood’s (now Lord ILilifax) Act of 1861 have also boon a success, cannot 
be disputed; but the experience of the past ten years has, in your 
Petitioners’ opinion, demonstrated the wisdom and noeessity of providing 
for a more legitimate representation of native interests than is secured 
simply by native rank and wealth. And it is well wortli inquiring, 
whether some sort of au initiative representative principle cannot bo 
adopted with respect to the election of the additional members. 

6. That it is a subject of great importance and moment to determine 
whether the time is not now come, when it will be advisable largely to 
popularize municipal institutions in places where, under the present 
system, municipal Boards, with a majority of Grovemment officials, act 
without a praper fooling of responsibility, by intmstiug municipal 
affiiirs to persons who have tbo confidence of the people, and, in large 
towns, ore elected by the ratepayers themselves. 

6. That it is established beyond doubt that the principle of com¬ 
petitive examinations, introduced by the Act of 185S for entrance into 
the Indian Civil Service, has worked most successfully and beneficially, 
and it demands serious attention whether it would not be wise to adopt, 
for the purpose of facilitating the eutraucc of natives into tbo Service, 
some other measure (like that of holding examinations in India, and 
afterwards requiring the selected candidates to proceed to England for a 
short visit) instead of the one incorporated in Clause 6 of the East 
India (Lavs and Regulations) Act, which revives the obnoxious system 
of patronage, and aims a fatal blow at the integrity of the competitive 
principle. 

7. That it is. a subject of equal importance to consider, whether it is 
not fair to the natives of this country, and conducive to the interests of 
the Service itself, to introduce tlio competitive principle in the disposal 
of Unoovenauted appointments, and, with this view, to hold periodical 
examinations in the Presidency towns. Your Petitioners observe, with 
regret and alarm, that almost oil the higher Uncovenanted ap 2 iointmcnt 8 
in the Customs, the Police, the Revenue Survey, the Finance, the Forest 
and the Political Departments have been conferred, on the principle of 
patronage, upon persons who aro not natives of the oountry; while mere 
writerslups on trifling salaries, and a few higher appointments in the 
Revenue and Judicial Departments, are all that aro left to the natives. 
Independently of the fact, that the substitution of the competitive system 
would secure, os in the case of the Covenanted Civil Service, the real 
efficiency of the Uncovenanted Service itself^ a larger infusion of com¬ 
petent native agency in the place of comparatively loss efficient European 
officers would be a very desirable measure on economical grounds. 

6. That the subject of Indian Finance is causing the greatest anxiety 
to aU discerning men. The spectacle of serious mismanagement in 
financial administration which has been lately exhibited, joined with the 
imposition of a new and peculiarly unpopular tax, without any adequate 
case for increase of taxation, has evoked spirit of discontent and dis¬ 
satisfaction, to allay which are required prompt and adequate measnres. 
Tour Petitioners trust that the whole subject of Finance and Financial 
Administration may be tboroughlywnd searchingly investigated, and huge 
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and statesmanlike measui'os devised, commensurate with the urgency of 
the occasion, and calonlatod to strike at the root of the eviL The whole 
country demands with one voice a broad and effective scheme of Decen- 
tralizo^on, which, without impairing its unity by minute dismemberment, 
would allow the special pecr^aritieB of provinces as large and various 
as some of the great countries of Europe to bo jrroperly consulted, and 
their special capabilities to bo taken advantage of. The recent Decen¬ 
tralization Despatch, wrested by force of public opinion from tho Govern¬ 
ment of India, though valuable in nothing else, may be considered so as 
an unwilling testimony to the universal demand for the adoption of tho 
principle of Decentrahzation. 

9. That, besides the radical defect of over-centralization in the 
financial system indicated abovo, there is another potent cause disturbing 
the financial equUibrium in a most alarming manner, in the inordinate 
growth of tho Military Erpenditure, absorbing full one-thii’d of the 
total revenues of India. Your Petitioners firmly baliovo that there can 
be no greater political and financial blunder than that of keeping a huge 
native and European army, at on enormous cost, in a country whose 
position, unlike that of ^e countries of Europe, renders it perfectly 
unnecessary to assume on armed attitude in the face of its neighbours, 
and where the only use of m armed force is to preserve internal tran¬ 
quillity—an object which, at a time when the feebngs of loyalty and of 
appreciation of tho bcnoficcnt and civilizing infiucnces of Pntish rule are 
getting fast and firmly ingrained into men’s thoughts and convictions, 
cannot require a European force larger than was sufficient to quell even 
tho Mutiny, and a native force bigger than that whose co-operation alone 
gave that Mutiny a threatening aspect. Your Petitioners therefore sub¬ 
mit that this enormous drain upon tho energies and resources of the 
country should be wisely and courageously checked by reducing the size 
and cast of the Indian armies to just and reasonable dimensions, and 
introducing economy in military expenditure. 

10. Tlmt, in connection with the subject of Finance, it is needful to 
investigate and analyze what are called &e Homo Charges, and to ascer¬ 
tain whether the whole of some of the items, and the greater portion of 
the others, ought not, in justice and equity, to be borne by tho English, 
instead of the Indian Exchequer. Your Petitioners would point out, as 
an instance, the excessive charges on account of military depdts for the 
army in India which do garrison duty in England, tho whole of which 
expenditure has boon saddled on the Indian Treasury since the amalga¬ 
mation scheme was carried into effect after the mutinies. The details of 
the expenses of the Indian Establishment in England, so out of proportion 
when compared with those of the establishment for the colonies, also 
require careful examination. And your Petitioners submit that Eng¬ 
land is bound, in honour and duty, to lay down some fair and equitable 
principle on which to share the burden of expenses required for tho 
mutual benefit both of itself and India. 

11. That it also demands attention whether the present system of 
excluding all natives, no matter what their rank and position may be, 
from the ranks of commanding officers in the Army, is not radically 
unjust, and alienates the affections, and wounds the pride of the military 
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olasses in tho country. The disarmanient of the whole civil population 
of India to an extent which loaves large tracts of country exposed to tho 
ravages of freebooters and wild beasts, unmans whole nations, and disables 
them for all self-defence, is a grievanoe which demands serious and 
searching investigation, as, in the present juncture of adairs, this policy 
of distrusting the loyalty of Her Mjyesty’s subjects is peculiarly fraught 
with peril to the interests of both Englan d and India. 

12. Tliat no question more nearly and cssontiolly affects the whole 
well-being and proej)erity of India than that of the development of its 
vast material resources; and it is of tho utmost importance to decide, 
without any further delay, on the proseention on economioal principles 
and more thrifty management of such public \vorkB of undoubted utility 
os railways, roads, irrigation works, canals, reservoirs, &c. The subject 
of irrigation, which has been of late so mu(^ discussed, is one of special 
urgency, and youi* Petitioners trust that the awful lessons taught % the 
famines in the North-Western Provinces, Orissa and Rajpootana, within 
the short space of ten years, will not be disregarded or lost sight of. 

13. That tho quostiou of ways and means to provide fur the prose¬ 
cution of Public Works has been long ripe for settlement, and it is now 
high time to determine whether tho cost of Public Works in a country 
which, though rich in resources, is exceedingly jioor in capital, is still 
to bo defrayed out of current revenue, or whether it is to be met by a 
proper syst^ of loons and sinking funds, as is the method of England 
and Europe generally. Your Petitioners also recommend for consider¬ 
ation whether it were not really a just and wise os well as a generous 
policy to offer on Imperial guarantee for Indian loans, similar to the 
guarantees extended to Greece and Ireland, a policy, which, without 
costing really the British Exchottuer anything, would be of ini^colable 
benefit to the mutual interests of both countries. 

14. That a vast deal of now experience has been acquired with respect 

to the subject of Education which also requires cai-^ul consideration, 
end tho time is now arrived for a liberal and thorough revision of tho 
Educational despatch of 1854. Tho system of grante-in-aid, inau¬ 
gurated by that Despatch, has been found inadequate fur the require¬ 
ments of tho country, and stands in need of being 8 np 2 dcmcutod by a 
system which, without loaving unsolicited lu-ivatc 8{Hmtanouus assistance, 
would not allow existing institutions to bo starved while waiting for 
such aid. Tho present expenditure on public instruction, bearing a 
ratio of only a per cent, to the total rovonuos of tho country, is so trifling, 
that an increase of it to at least two per cent, may be considered to ^ 
necessary under circmnstnuccs. Tho comjmrative claims of 

popular and high education, which have been recently so much agitated, 
also require to be calmly examined and foiiiy adjusted. 

15. That various defects in the Administration of Justice cry loudly 
for effective remedies. It is a well-known complaint that a most 
niovous delay takes place in tho decision of Indian Appals in the Privy 
Council. Another subject, requiring grove consideration, is that of the 
administration of justice in the Mofus^ by officers not trained for that 
sjicoial object. In India, tho law is fust becoming technical, not in the 
sense of antiquated subtleties after their use aud meaning have passed 
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away, but in ibo souaa of a scientific accniacy and definiteness. In this 
state of things it is of paramount importance to weigh the merits of the 
present system, and to deliberate whether it ought not to bo snporsedod 
by a systm which would require candidates for judicial posts to qualify 
themselves in a special manner for the proper discharge of the duties 
that might devolve on them. This problem is of still more importance, 
when it is remembered that the exposition of the Law indirectly means 
legislation to a certain extent. • 

16. That the relations of the Native States with the British Govern¬ 
ment are at present carried on in on unsatisfactory and confused manner 
owing to the want of known and well-defined international principles 
for mcir practical regulation. The constitution of the Political or 
Diplomatic Service requires to bo organiasod into a proper and effective 
system, taking core to introduce in it as largely as possible educated 
native agency, without which the evil infiuencos of the Amlah can never 
bo oomplstcly counteracted. 

17. That, besides these various subjects and problems indicated 
above, there are others too numeraus to be mentioned here. 

18. That your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that the Select 
Committee, appointed by your Honourable House to inquire into the 
Finances of India, may be directed to inquii-e fully into all these various 
and important subjects, aud into Indian afioirs generally, and may bo 
empowered to scud out Local Coiuniissions to take examinations on the 
spot, and ascertain the views of competent Europeans and Natives 
Unoughont Indio. 


XJ L E S. 


I.— Objkots of the Absociatioh. 

ArlicU 1. Tko East India Abbociatiok is instituted for tho inde¬ 
pendent nnd disinterested ndvocncj and promotion, bj aU legitimate 
means, of tbo public interests and welfare of tbo Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

II.— Members. 

Article 2. Tho Association shall consist of Eosident and Non- 
Eesidont Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 8. Honorary Members shall have tho same rights and 
piiyilegee as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall bo nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who haye dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in promoting tho good of Indio. 

Article 6. Onlinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Mombors of tho Association, and elected after ton days’ notice of such 
nomination, at tho next General Meeting of tho Conncil, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. Tho Election of every Member, both Oi-dinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on the Minutes of tho Conncil; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furni^ a standing order on his Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
£1, or 10 Bs., on the let January in every year; or may compound for 
the snmo by imyment of 100 Its., or £10, which shall constitute a Life 
Member. 

Kotu—T utiil Aiinual Subscrij/tiou, iiwliiilliii' Joiinial (di-lirerci) free uf Portage) £15 0 
Lite Subscriptioa ditto illttu .. 14 0 0 

Atioiuil Suliwriptioii (ianiiidiug Journal) In India .. 13 Iiu|ie<s 8 Auaae. 

Life ^ubteriptioo lUtto ditto ., ,.150 „ 

HI.— Modb of Makaoembnt. 

Article 6. Tho Management of tho Association shall bo vested in a 
Council, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty Onlinary 
Memboi's; Fivo tu form n Quorum ; and Eight to rotiro annually by 
Rotation, but eligible for rc-cloction at the Annual Meeting. 

Article 9. A Preddont of tho Association shall bo appointed at tlio 
Annual Meeting ; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Frosidents, subjoct to 
the confirmation of tho next Annual Meeting of tho Association. 

Article 10. Tho Ootmcil shoU appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes os may bo necessary, and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until tho next Annual Meeting of tho Association. 

Article 12. Tho Conncil shall meet on the First Wednesday in tho 
inontli; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members of tho 
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Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three days’ 
notice. 

Artide 13. The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not 
less than Five Members of the Aasociatiou, three of whom shall foitu a 
Quomm. 

Artiele 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on the 
written roc^nisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Socretory 
shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

FoKonoNs OF THB Offioebs. 

Article 15. The President, or in his absence any Vice-President, or 
in tlio absence thereof, (my Member shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Ariide 16. The Chairman or Vioo-Chairman of the Council, or in 
their absence any Member thereof nominated by those present shall 
prosidu at the Mootings of tho Council. 

Aknoal Mkbtino. 

Article 17. The Annual Mooting of the Association shall bo hold in 
tho month of May in every year. 

ArUde 18. General Ordinary Meetings of tho Association for pro¬ 
moting the interests thereof, and for tho discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall bo held at such times and places os the Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of tho Accounts of the Association shall be 
prepared, audited by one of the Members of tho Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Mombors of the Society, 
and circulated with the Beport of the Council to each Beeident Member 
ton days before the An-nriftl Mooting. 

Local CouniTncBB. 

Artide 20. Local Committees shall bo appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to tho approval of tho Council; and tho co-operation 
of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the “East 
India Association." 

Bve-Lawb. 

Artide 21. Tlio Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Byo-laws fur tho Management of tlio Association. 

Altrbation of Bulbs. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in these Buies shall bo mode, 
except at tho Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice being 
given in the Circular convening tho Meeting. 

JoCBKAL OF Tire AsSOOIATIOV. 

Article 23. The Council may, in their discretion, publish quarterly 
or otherwise, a Jonmnl, containing a Beport of the several General and 
other Mootings of tho Association. Papers sulunittod for discussion 
shall bo published in extento, or not, as tho Council may decide. 
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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, TUESDAY, APRIL 25. 1871. 

MAJOR EVANS BELL in the Chair. 

Paper read by Wiluaji Taylke, Esq. 

Popxtiar Education in India. 

The Chairman of the Council, E. B. Eastwick, Esq., O.B., M.P., 

. having been prevented by illness from attending. Major Evans Bell 
•^as called to the chair, and opened the proceedings shortly after eight 
o'clock by observing that both from want of experience, and from being 
* conscious of a certain prejudice against Government education, he felt 
veiy much disqualided to preside on this occasion. But Mr. Eastwick 
being absent, from a cause which they must all regret, he was told that 
there was no one else to take the chair, ijo had not given the special 
question of industrial schools much attention, but had never been able 
to feel much enthusiasm for official schools of any sort. Some of his 
doubts and objections he had expressed in what he had written on tlie 
subject. He had much pleasui-e, however, in introducing Mr. Tayler to 
the Meeting, who could speak of personal labours and experience to which 
few who were present could pretend, and, he was sure, would inform them 
of much that would prove novel, as well as instructive to all of them. 

Mr. Tayler. —The subject of Popular Education, whether in India or 
England, is a subject which, at the present moment, is concentrating the 
attention of the philanthropist and the statesman in both countriee. My 
present pnrfjose is to offer some observations on the subject as it affects 
the millions of India. But I cannot willingly enter upon a discussion 
of this question without making some reference to the events which 
have lately taken plane in India, and the animated controversy to which 
those events have given birth. It is probably well-known to many of 
those present, that the Government of India having, after much con- 
sidei-ation, arrived at the conclusion that the plication of the people 
hiis been, to some extent, sacritmed to the _ plication of the higher 
classes, has rerolved to withdraw a. certain iiortion of the funds hitlierto 
Part .8.—Vot. V. b 
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devoted to the latter object, and apply it to the former. This reso¬ 
lution, as we can well understand, has led to a very warm and some¬ 
what bitter controvenqr. The party whom I may call the High Edu¬ 
cationists—and those who maintain the theory that civilisation miut 
alwayi commence with the higher stiuta of society, and descend by a 
gradual process of filtration to the lower—have strongly protested 
against the change ; while those who have taken the lower strata of 
the people, comprising, as they do, many millions of our fellow-creatures, 
into tlieir sympathies, have rejoiced at this movement in their behalf. 

Unhappily, this purely educational question has been mixed up with 
a collateral question of taxation, and die accidental mixture has added 
strength and bitterness to a controversy which might, vmlor other dr- 
ciimsCances, have been calmly discussed and amicably settled. Into the 
merits of this controversy, in its financial phase, I have no desire, on 
the present occasion, to enter. But, to avoid all possibility of misreiire- 
sentation, 1 would merely wish, in i»n»ing, to say, that no one can be 
more deeply impressed than 1 am myself with the great importance of 
that higher system of education which it is the bounden duty of the 
Statu to impart, which has already produced such excellent results— 
brought out the intellect of Young India, dissipated the errors nnd 
BupeiDtitious of centuries, and is now training up a body of men 
admirably adapted to ta.ke tlieir place in the administration of the 
country, and poesibly, if I may tinist tlie spirit of late im]iortant move¬ 
ments, is pre]>aring the way fur BtUl higher advancement in the path of 
national elevation. 

I have thought it right to say so much on this subject, because I was 
apprehensive that, from my selecting tlie education of the lower clasws 
us the subject of this l>aper, my sentiments miglit be misunderstood, and 
it might be imagined that in advocating the one, I disregarded or under¬ 
rated the otlier. 

And first, to assist us in realising the stupendous extent of the work 
which lire before the Qoverninent of India, when it undertakes the 
education of the jicoplo, I will just recall to your mind the relative 
extent and number of inliabitants of the several countries of Europe its 
comiiared with India. They stand thus :— 


England. 

Sq. miles. 

Population. 

. .58,320 .... 

. 21,210,020 

Scotland. 

. 30,685 . 

..... 3,062,294 

France . 

. 206,230 . 

. 38,067,094 

Prussia . 

. 137,066 . 

.... 22,769,436 

Total. 

. 432,321 

83,108,844 

India. 

. 900,000 ..... 

. 150,000,000 
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To disseminate the blessings of education over this enormous tract 
of country, and among this vast population, is doubtless the moat 
gigantic, the most noble enterprise ever undertaken by a nation. .And 
yet notliing less than this is the responsibility laid upon England in the 
discharge of its sacred trust. And this responsibility ui>pear8 to have 
been fully recognised in the celebrated dispatch from the Court of 
Direetoi-s in 1854, in which the primary importance of popular edticar 
tion, imparted in the vernacular language of the country, as well os the 
benefits to be anticipated from special instruction in elementary art^ 
especially agriculture, arc forcibly dwelt upon. It is in tbo light of thjb 
despatch, which we may fairly r«^rd as the charter of popular education, 
that I propose to consider the subject before us. 

And here I must also, in' passing, say that 1 do not intend 
to ■ enter in this j»apor on the subject of female education. Deeply 
interesting and important o-s that subject is, its incidents are so 
jieculuu', and the juincijdos to be observed in its acbieveinent so un¬ 
settled and poi-plcxing, that it cim only be ade>piiitely dealt ■with by 
itself. 1 will only take this opportunj/y of expressing my cordial and 
hearty assent to the words which I,have just read at the close of an 
address delivered tlie other day iu Calcutta, by Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen: “ If you wLdi to give India true civilisation, infuse purity aud 
instil right ideas of duty into the native female mind.” But at the same 
time, in justice to the Qoverament which has been accused of withhold¬ 
ing its support to the work, I may quote the words of Mr. George Noblo 
Taylor’s minute, recorded iu 18G8. He says iu that document; “ The 
impoitance of making provision for the instruction of the women of tlie 
couutiy has never been lost sight of; but the immense dlfliculty of the 
subject in a country like India, where social habits and prejudices forbid 
the direct interventiou of tlie State, hits prevented the adoption of any 
systematic plan of operations. At difiierent times and in varions ways 
local prujectH have been set on foot, and real earnest efforts have been 
made to lead the people to appreciate the benefits of education for their 
girls; but the genei-al apathy and indifference of the parents have 
paralysed the most energetic measures, and must continue to oppose a 
formidable obstacle, which the unaided instrumentality of the State can 
never hope to overcome.” The only additional remark that I will make 
on this subject—which wDl, I hope, lead to much interesting discussion 
hcrei^r—is, that in spite of the formidable obstacles here enumerated, 
it is a fact that there are at this moment no less tlian 2,000 schools in 
British India, in which 50,000 females of all ages ai-e actoally receU’ing 
instruction. Having, as I hope, removed all chance of misconception on 
these points, I proceed to the consideration of the actual subject before me. 
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"When I use tbe cxpn<(i>dun “Popular Education,” I may cxjdnin 
• that I refer to the education offered by the sdiools, which, whether in 
Uiwn or country, are supported by tlie Government, and are not tbe 
highest schoulii, in which English only is taught to the upper clussrs. 
Ihese schools generally combine instruction in English and the 
vernacular. They are attended by the cliildrcn of the lower classes— 
that is, the children of ai-tisnns, farmers, tillers of tire soil, hewers of 
■wood and drawers of water. It is tbe character of the education 
offered to these classes—the 150 millions of India—that I propose to 
'consider. 

' I will not here attempt to present any accurate definition of 
the term education. ■Definitions are among the things to be 
avoided; and, as Confucius said of the gods, “ Rcs|>oct them ,* have 
as little to do with them as possible.” But at the same time, 
adverting to the true signification of the oiigiiial Latin word, we 
may, I imagine, fairly presume that the object of education is not the 
mere teaching of certain ■a'orda or figm-es; but—taken in its broadest 
sense, and with reference to the ])ositicin of the persons tauglit— 
the “ drawing out ” of the entiie* man, and qualifying him to discharge 
the duties allotted to him by Providence, intellectual, moral, or idiysical, 
with the greatest efficiency. Now the important practical question 
which presents itself is, Does the present system of popular education in 
India answer this purpose? Are we drawing out the moral, intellectual, 
and physical capacities of the )>eop1e ? 

I cannot say whether there has been lately any radical change in 
that system; but I can speak with some confidence in regard to that 
which was in foiv^ some years ago, and I have sought iit vain for any in¬ 
dications of improvement. 1 have read through tlie foi-niidable Blue-book, 
printed last year by onler of the “ House of Commons,” and though I 
])eroeive in the histoiy of Educational i>rogres8, from 1806 to the pre¬ 
sent time, the evidence of great ability and most laudable earnestness 
on the part of the authorities, I do not, I confess, perceive any effective 
treatment of those raxlical defects, which a[)])ear to me to disfigure the 
system in force, and neutrnliso or nullify the benefits which it is doubt¬ 
less the conscientious desire of the Government to confer, and which, to 
some extent, tliey have conferred upon the jjeople of India. These 
defect*, I would here wUh to say, art—first, the eulire absence of all clear, 
distinct, and systematic moral instruction ; and, secondly, tbe inappro¬ 
priate, unpractical, and uujirofitable character of at least a ]iortion 
of the instruotioi) offered. And first, I would observe, in regard to 
morality. Religion, as we all know, has (whether rightly or wrtmgly, 
will, jierhaps, never be satisfactorily known in tliis wprld) been on 
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political founds authoritatively discarded from 0 «r schools. ’ Thoro are 
MHiny who ivgrct this exchision, and 1 own myself among the number ; 
but it is an aocompliahed fact^ and we must bo accept it. But if doc¬ 
trinal Christianity is thua placed out of courts ia there any good or 
siifticient reason why moral instruction, or what we may call practical 
Chriatianity, should be ignored 1 Irrespective of the mysteries of our 
fiiith, we posses-s a pure and perfect 8j'.st«m of personal and social 
morality, the puiity and perfection of which are alike i-ecogniaed by 
Christian, Hindoo, Moslem, or Atheist. What is to prevent us from 
placing (Jits before our student! And if it be objected that even the 
princi]jles of tills code may iKwsibly clash with some of the precepts of 
the Mahoniedan, Hindoo, or Buddhist faith, and thua involve an 
apjwrcnt violation of the pledged neuti-ality, the contact cannot be 
nharptr, or the clashing more dissonant, than that caused by any one of 
those physical and scieulilic truths which we are now daily teaching. If 
we scruple not, by our geogiuphical priinei's, to overtlirow the whole 
system of the Hindoo SliSHtres by demonstrating that the earth is round, 
and does not depend for its siipi>ort in ether on the horny back of the 
unwearied tortoise, why should we fear to demolish the oppressive 
bondoge and unloving exclusiveness of caste, by teacliing love to all men 1 
The utmost that the Hindoo could say against the charity might, with 
equal Justice, lie uiged against tho cosmogony. 

It is, indeed, a matter of serious inquiry and national selfexamlna- 
tion, whether we have, through the action of our schools, given to our 
students any higher rcgaixl for truth, temperance, honour to parents, 
respect to sujieriore, humility, contentment, than they possessed 
before ? I once asked a schoolboy, somewhat advanced in the edu¬ 
cation of a district school in India, whether, if he committed a 
fault and was taxed with it, hn would confess or deny his guilt! 
“Deny it,” said he, without a moment’s hesitation, and in the most 
decided tone, as if conddeat of liis ground; and the murmuring 
assent and approving countenances of the entire class unmistak¬ 
ably showed their cordial .concurrence in the sentiment. Tlie same 
geueral idea of school honesty waus cuiionsly exhibited about the same 
time. I hud been ])crsuadiug the celebrated Koer Singh—a noble old 
chieftain, who in 1857 was driven by injudicious treatment into rebellion— 
to establish some vernacular scliools on his estate. He agreed at once, and 
]>roinised to organise one close to his own residence, and superintend it 
himself. After warmly acknowledging his prouipt acquiescence, I said, 
“ Do you not see what benefits would accrue to the people and country 
fixmi education I” He looked at me for a minute gravely, and replied, 
V Shall your slave siarak tlie words of truth or flattery I” “ Oh 1 truth by 
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all means,” f paid; The divided old man then joined his hands,' 
inclined his body slowly forward, and said: “ Your Jixcellency speaks 
of the advantages of education. There is in the distant }>art of your 
slave’s estate a race of ()eople small and black, like monkeys—the very 
counterpart—there is very little difference between the two. If I were 
to drop this ' mala ’ (and here he touched a rosary made of roodrach 
seeds, alteimated witli gold) in their village, and go among them six 
months afterwards, they would bring it to me and say, ‘ Baboo Sahib, 
you dropped your mala when lust you were here; we have found it and 
brought it you.’ Well (continued he), there aivs no schools there; the 
people are like monkeys^ but tliey are honest, and speak the truth. 
Now, if I were to drop tliis same necklace here at Airah, where the 
people are educated, nay (with mucli significance), if I were to drop it 
at the door of the nckool-Jwuse, do you think your slave would ever see it 
again 1” I was compelled to admit that nothing could be more unlikely. 
“Well," he resumed, “your slave will build a scliooUhouse at Jugdes- 
gore, and will make the boys of the village attend. Your honour wishes it, 
and it shall be done; but you told me to siieak the words of truth, and tfiat 
in my idea of your eduaUion." How far the shrewd old Raj[wot judged 
lightly of our system and its effects maybe matter of doubt; at all events 
the .students of our schools are, or at least were, left to pick up, as they can, 
such serais of morality, such waifs and strays of virtue and truth, as 
they accidentally find scattered over the waves or cast on the shores of 
the ocean of literature; the doubtful morality, the bewildeilng ethics of 
Bhakeapearc, Pope, Goldsmith, and Milton, are successively swallowed 
down, and an “olla podrida” of inoongiiious moral ideas quite beyond 
the poweia of the native mind to assimilate or digest, paaaes into and 
yervadee tfieir syttern; and so, I fear, with respect to the other virtues 
enumerated. As to temperance, I am not saying anything in groundless 
disparagement of the native character, for it is the natives themselves 
who bear witness to the fact; it is simply a matter of notoriety that 
English education too often niarclies hand in hand with a proimnsity to 
drink, and the book and the bottle strive for mastery; hut os this 
painful offshoot of Western civilisation is not so common among the 
ordinary scholars of the lower class of schools os it is among the higher 
establbihments at the Presidencies, at least in Bengal, I need not dwell 
upon it. That the grace of humility is injuriously affected, all those who 
have visited these schools, met the students in their walks, or listened 
to their conversation, will readily attest. It may be a natural effect of 
a “ little learning,” hut is at times obtrusive, and w'ell worthy of notice. 
And BO it is with the duty of filial re8|iect and reverence, as all might 
learn if they conversed with the old-fashioned parents of the pupils. 
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And lastly, cont«nttnent—contentment with the lot in which they 
are cast—perhaps tho most important moral attribute of m:in, and which 
an Asiatic proverb happily t«i-ms the “ key of happiness,” there is little 
(jucstion that the system of education hitlierto pumied has had tho 
effect of rendering the pupils generally discontented witli their lot. 

Unless a student, after some years, obtains the object which perhaps alono 
has brought him to the school—unless within a given time he enters into the 
haven of Amhih-ship, or is admitted into the circle of the clerks’ Elysium, 
he becomes a disapi>oiuted, restless being ; he has not learned enough to 
enlarge his mind; he has learned enough -to dissatisfy him with the 
utter darkness in which he formerly vegetntAl; enough to despise his 
parents, disregard his equals; enough to know, perhaps to feel, tliat 
knowledge is power, though he cannot attain unto it: disqtmlified for hia 
allotted duties, he is not fitted for any other, and he becomes un¬ 
balanced, disaitisfied, a burden to himself, and a nuisiuice to hia friends. 
Now, this is no ti-ifling matter, and we may well look to it; if our 
education is one that tenchrs neither religion, morality, or ti-uth ; that 
converts men into wiue-hibbeis who were sober before; that makes the 
scholars unruly in their families, irreverent to their patents, and discon¬ 
tented with their lot; small is the consolation tliat the young student 
can quote passages from Milton, obtain some far-off insight into Shake- 
speaie’s mysteries, indue his legs in English pantaloons, and ventilate 
philosophic fancies in the debating-rooms of dilettante societies. 

T/te absence of moral training, then, is to my mind tlie first and 
greatest blot in onr present system ; and I cannot but think that, at the 
present crisia, when popular education is aboittio lie extended throughout 
the country, this question should fonn the subject of careful considera¬ 
tion, and some such comprehensive code of instruction drawn up, and 
such a selection of books be made, ns will (as far os they can without 
religion’s sanction) make a desirable impression on the minds of the 
rising generation; at all events that, whatever be tho practical result, 
we should at least endeavour to instil the first principles of morality and 
virtue, as effectively as iKwsible—principles which should be watched 
and enforced by appropiiate control. 

The second defect which I would now desire to point out is the 
mistaken character of the actual instruction given, which, unless it he 
greatly changed, is, to say the least of ii, painfully inappropriate, and 
in many respects not only useless, but prejudicial to the receivers. And 
here I cannot, I think, present the nature of this system more forcibly 
than by quoting a jwssage from the notesi of a gentleman much inte¬ 
rested in these mattera, written fresh after a visit of inspection t6 an 
ordinary middle-class sobool. The notes are not.in such grave and formal 
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langimge ns us' nsnat in arr nddi'ess, but t}ioj are grapLic, and to the point 
—instructive, perhaps nDiuaing. I here read the clitic’s words:— 

“We are in a Zillah school, containing 150 boys. Here is the second 
claaa, in whicli there are twenty 'students. Let us see what they arc 
about. I ask the nearest boy his name. It is Bujoo Das. What is 
lie I'eadingl But stay, let ua first inquire who is Bujoo Das; what 
his [xisition in life, what the prospects before him, what ai’e his allotted 
duties) Bujoo Das is a very promising lad—quiet, intelligent, and 
docile; his big, bright, inquiring eyes denote considerable intellectual 
aptitude; while bis thin legs and lat^e stomach equally indicate physical 
deficiency. He is the son of a small farmer earning some 404 per annum 
from the proceeds of his farm, and, as he has a large and hungry family 
tf) supixirt, he screws with some difficulty the means for his son’s school¬ 
ing. In the natural course of things the boy BujiK) would succeed 
to the ]iaterna] farm, carrying on bis rustic o|)eiation8 in precisely the 
same way a.s his father, gmndfathcr, and i-eraote ancestors for fifty 
generations, vaiying, perhaps, his peaceful and insipid pumuits witli the 
occasional spice of litigation with bis own tenants or neighbouring 
landholders ; but, in all probability, passing quietly down into the 
valley of shadows, ‘ more mojorum,' unlettered certainly, but without 
much guile; igtioraiit of all history, ancient or modem, but temperate 
withal, and quite satisfied with tepid water out of his ancestral lota for 
his daily beverage. Of poetry innocent, but contented -with his lot. 
Tenderly careful of his old father, if alive, afiectionate to his 
childi'en, and generally kind to his wife; though he would, perhaps, boat 
her if the vegetable cuny was not well cooked, or if his hookah is not 
ready when be returns from the field. Such is Bujoo in his present 
condition—such would lie be in his future nninterrupted incidents. 
Well, wc have got him as he is into our Zilhih school, and are 
educating him. He is about to read—his brown finger has got fast 
under a line—hU eyes are dilated, and he seems prejiunng to swallow 
book and all at a gulp. Let us hear what he is learning under our 
ausjiices 

• Go, mae, my Chloe’s bosom grace; 

How happy should 1 prove. 

Might I supply that envied place 
With never-fading love! 

There, Phmoix-like, beneath her eye. 

Involved in fragrance, bam and die ; 

Know, haplees flower, that thou ebalt find 
More fragrant roaea there ; 

I see thy withering head reclined, 

With envy and despair.’ 

“ Here Bnjiw, who has read light thruiigli the stanza without a 
?top, palls up with a long breath and a look of panting exultation; and 
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her«', perhaps, T may pause and exclaim, not in exultation but in 
sadness of heart, * Unhappy Biijoo—ill-fated boy 1 Is it for this you 
have loft your father's rustic roof, and toiled some thi’ce years and more 
in mastering the most difficult of foreign languages, to be bewildered, 
if not corrujttcd, by amorous metaphors and jingling love ditties !’ 
What possible right has Bujoo, the mild brown boy, to wish him¬ 
self a rose in Chlue’s bosom 1 What is Chloe to him, or he to Chloe 1 
Bujoo, himself about eleven, married an infant of two yeai-s old sonic 
years ago, because Bhugwan Das, his father, ami Goluk Chunder, tlie 
infant’s father, so arranged itshe is now ten, and has just had her nose 
bored; they will soon live together as man and wife. She will 
niake his curry and pi'ejrai^ bis hookah. He will shut her up as 
if she were a favourite cow, and occiiaioually bent her; but as for 
‘ never-fading love,’ ptior Bujoo never dreamed of such a thing. 
Even for an English rustic these amorous poems would be of very 
questionable Utility; but to a native tliey are worse than useless— 
they cun convey no meaning or ideas whatever except what are cor¬ 
rupting; for love, mnocent and pure, with all its sentiments and tender 
fancies, is a thing forei^ to his nature and habits. 

“ Under a Hindoo view of the passage burning and dying ‘ involved 
in fragrance ’ (of a peculiar kind) may be connected with each other, and 
therefore may convey some definite meaning, though certainly not tlio 
poet’s, to this pour bewildered stripling; but ‘ involved in fragrance ’ 1 
what ‘fragrance’ will he ever be involved in during his lifetime save that 
of garlic or cardamums I What resemblance has he to n ' phoenix;' and 
is he not far more likely to find bis amusement when he is not ‘ be¬ 
neath the eye of his Chloe than when Mia. Bujoo has him under lier 
ken t Seriously sjieaking, is not the incongruity, the ahaurdity, of 
filling little native boys with this rhapsodical nonsense, worse than 
ridiculoiut Is it not positively mischievous and worthy of reprobation 1 

“ I appeal to any sensible man whether there be anything like fitness 
in thus dealing with a rustic lad, whose lot is cast in the field or the 
workshop; whether, so far from qualifying Bujoo to discharge his task 
and fulfil his duty as an honest, simple, and contented agrarian, 
whetlier we are not doing our best to ruin him. Bujoo, witli his 
Chloe, is hut a specimen. Here is a little fat child, the son of a com¬ 
mon carpenter; just look what he is puzzling Iib brains over ;— 

‘ A pin who long had aerved a beauty, 

ProKoient in the toilet's duty, 

' Had formed her sleeve, confined her hair. 

Or given her knot a smarter air 1’ 

While the little dump next to him is conqiletely shut up and gazes 
vacantly on 
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'Kia object chosen, wealth or fame. 

Or other nibinnary gome I’ 

Here is a fisherman’s son «p to his muldle in the i-iver Giitniciiii, and a 
fludgL-ling weaver threading throngli the entangled ‘fiicetia;’ of * Betwixt 
Eyes and Nose j’ while a plethoric infant, the ‘ deliciiB ’ of a village 
potter, U in the agonies of 

'Laura’s cheek—where blushes rise.’ 

It is difficult to find wonls to express fitly the condemnation which 
such education deserves ; it is not that it ui frivolous and useless j but it 
is gix)ssly unfair ujion the pupils themselves. I need not continue tlic 
anal^’sis; these specimens are sufficient.” 

'Tlina far my critical friend, in whose I'eraarks T must confess I most 
cordially agive. While, however, tliis mistaken scheme of education has 
been in progress, and home ita i\n>ntisfying fruit, it is gratifying to find 
that some thinking men have seen the evil and suggested the remedy. 
George Cumpljell, now hajipily made Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in 
liis admirable work, “ India as It 21ay Be,” has forcibl}’ pointed out some 
of the very abuses described, and has strongly advocated the substitution 
of useful knowledge and practical science. The committee appointed in 
IdoG refen-ed t<» the same subject; and several writers in roviews and 
nowsisii^rs have at diffei'cnt times exposed the bai-ron imd unprofitable 
results of the present system. There is, thei\>fi»re, every reason to ho)>e 
some more sound, healthy, and sensible system will, ere long, be adopted; 
and tlie mischief which has for years been spreading like a canker, bo 
changed for what is useful and good. 

Mr. (now Sir George) Yule, a Bengal civilian, pTe-eminently distin¬ 
guished for his knowledge of the jwople, and his sound and practical 
views on all subjects of administration, some years ago recorded his 
opinion of the system in the following emphatic words: “ T look ijjmn 
the education afforded by the Mofussil Government schools with con¬ 
tempt, and 1 know no one who does not do tlie samewhile, alx»nt the 
same time, the Government of India—itself somewhat bewildered with 
the difficulties before it—uudcavouied in >'Hin to obtain from the local 
Bengal Government—equally, if not more bewildered—what they more 
than once officially and urgently demanded, viz., a comprehensive rejwrt 
on the system to bo adopted for the education of the people, in accord¬ 
ance with tlie principles set forth in the Court’s dispatch of 18-34. 

And now, as closely connected with the questions here dLsensaed, 
I perhap-s may be pardoned if I say a few words in regiuxl to my own 
efforts to carry out into action the principles which I now advocate. 
It was under a deep oonsiduratiun of tlie defects in the Government 
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Rjrstem—a syTHtein which ignominiously failed in the province of Behar — 
tliat, when I wiw Comraiasioner of Patna in 1857, I ventured td 
propose the adoption of a comprehenKive sebeme of practical education, 
adapted to the wants and in harmony with what I believed to be the feel¬ 
ings of the ffreat mass of tits peopU. 

The scheme is briefly set forth in a little pamphlet which I pub¬ 
lished at the time, and which will be reprinted as an appendix to this 
paper. The plan was baaed on the principle that unless we secure the 
sympathies of the people themselves they will not enter our schools in 
any numbers j that to secure their sympathies we must appeid to their 
interests, and must otfor them an education which will aid and advance 
them in the )jureuita and occupations of daily life. Thw principle ap|)ears 
to me to Iks almost beyond dispute. Self-interest ha.s been oiriained by 
the All-wise Creator as the great motive of human exertion and human 
enteiin'ise; and if we are unwise enough to disregard this truth in any 
gjvat national schuino wo must snffer for our ]ircsiimption. 

After intimating iny design to the Government, and obtaining for 
it the coixliid appnrvid of tlio Lieutenant-Governor, I lost no time in 
putting my plans into execution. 

Having previously couvereed with the principal rajahs, land¬ 
holders, and other intelligent and influential natives on the subject 
generally, 1 felt confident of their liberal sujiport and hearty co-opera¬ 
tion, and T was not disappointed. In the space of a few months I 
received the promise of contrihutious to the extent of two lacs of 
rupees (20,000/.); liberal monthly subscriptions were tendered, several 
handsome endowments of land were made ; and special gifts of cuttle, 
boolcs, fiiniiture, and other useful articles were presented. The plan 
embraced numerous de]>arttncnta; there was to have been a vernacular 
school, in which, during a portion of the day, the elements of useful 
knowledge were to be imparted to the boys of the lower and middling 
classes; while the field, the garden, the workslioijs awaited them 
after a few hours’ study, and gave them opjiortunity of practical 
instruction in the several trades and pursuits to which they wished to 
devote tlieinsolves. A central building, containing a inuaennri in which 
all the products and fabricated articles of the province were to be 
collected, arranged, and classified; a library for English and vernacular 
works, a school of art, and other de{>artnients were in the course of con¬ 
struction. The land, on which the building stood, comprised an area of 
between 400 and 500 beegahs (the Indian acre), part of which was to 
have been formed into a kitchen-garden and orchard, and the rest left for 
ex|)erimental field cultivation. A canal for iringatfon was to intersect the 
grounds, uSording scope for testing different modes of artificial water- 
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musing. 'A gymnaainni, to wbich aU the pupils might resort, and itr 
which the physical powens might he developed, was attached to the piny' 
ground of the vernacular school. The improvement of cattle was also to 
have been systematically attempted by the importation of au{>erior stock ; 
while the moi-e Him|>le articles of machinery—thrashing and reaping 
machines, circular saws, and othei- such aids to industry—were to be 
gradually introduced, and their mults exhibitral to the natives. It was 
also my intention to liave annual meutinga of all classes—landholders, 
planters, peasantry, and public officers, with exhibition, of produce, 
stock, and workmanship, ami dietiibutinn of prixes, and thus unite in 
matters of common interest the various sections of the community. And, 
Justly, an orphan asylum for the maintenance and instruction of the 
indigent and fatherless children of all classes was to have been con* 
slructud on the ground and supp>rted by the contributions of the 
community. The essential object contemplated by this scheme was to 
make education, in the first place, attractive, and in the second, pnteli- 
cidly useful to the pupils. From the hour that God’s curse fell upon 
the earth, and thorns and thistles took the place of flowers, labour is the 
heritage of man, the sweat of bis brow his appointed lot. Tlu-ough 
litbour, successfully a])plied, come civilisation, weidth, and power. The 
diflerence between a civilised aixl uncivilised nation at the present day,' 
other tilings being equal, is in the ratio of scientific attainment. The 
coniitiy that has the best system of agriculture, the stoutest ships, tho 
most eflective maehincty, armies of the highest dlscijiline, muniments 
of war most perfectly constructed—will, under ordinary circumstances, 
be the strongest, most civilised, and, unless moral del’ormity interferes, 
the happiest. Wltat T venture to uiaiiitain is, that it is by imparting 
useful scientific knowledge, that knowledge tliat gives to man a com¬ 
mand over the elements, opens up to him-the treasures of earth, shows 
him the mineral in the mountain, and enlists the thunderbolt of heaven 
in his service; that it is by such instruction that we shall enable the 
natives of ludiit to fulfil their allotted task in the present life; and this, 
as far as the educational jiortion of my prr.jcct was concerned, was my 
moving pi-mcijile. And here I should wish, for the purpose of show¬ 
ing how this scheme was rtweived and estimated at the time, to read 
five or six short letters, out o{ a very large collection in my ]>ossession, 
from several eminent men among the different classes of tlio com¬ 
munity, ex|)re«sing their sentiments. The first is from the well- 
known Dr. Duff, whose name alone is sufficient to ensure respect to his 
sentiinenia :— 

My dear Mr. Tayler,—Your protest 1 read ihii morniug, and can cordially 
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■‘eapnnd to every Bentiment io it reepecting the beat modes of dealing with 
the natives, £c. 

And now I have to thank yon for the sketch, Ac. 

Fioiu what I had learnt from others, and your own vivid aooonnt of yester¬ 
day, my impression accords with that of others, who regarded it as singularly 
adapted to the peonliar exigencies of the people. 

With a noble object in view; with noble philanthropic motives in the pur¬ 
suit of it; and with a conacious rectitude of aim and purpose thronghont, you 
may well lift up your bead in the ossnranco that sooner or later you will 
vindicate the right. 

Yea, under a new rfgirne of things in India, I would fain hope that yon may 
yet be in a position to work so noble a scheme to a glorious consummation. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) ALBXAKDUt Durv. 

The next letter I shall read is from Dr. Mount,* a gentleman of emi¬ 
nent ability, nnd himself at one time Director of Public lustmction :— 

Moteharry, February .S, 1857. 

My dear Tayler,—I have gone through the pai)er8 which you kindly sent 
me, with tho interest of one who has for many years advocated similar views, 
but was not so fortunately placed as you are for carrying them into effect. 

The outline of your plan is complete and admits of no luldition, the details 
will necessarily work themaolves out as the institution gradually expnnda 
I hope you will print all these papers as a small pamphlet for general dis¬ 
tribution, and if 1 can aid you in Calcutta or elsewhere, my poor servicee are 
entirely at your command. 1 have no hesitation in declaring my belief that 
if fully and fairly carried out and developed to the extent of what it ia 
susceptible, the blessings capable of being conferred in yonr province by your 
jiliiti will not be surpassed by those of any great measure yet ouneoived and 
executed for the benefit of those entrusted by rrovideuce to the rules of Great 
Britaiu.. 

With the most hearty wishes for your entire success, 

1 am, fto. 

Then, again, liere is a letter from the gnllaut and lamented Major 
Holmes, who was iiiuixlcml shortly afterwards in the Urntiny, h gentle¬ 
man who lived in the district, and had himself for some years conducted 
interesting exjieriments in farming imd ngricultiire :— 

My dear Tayler,—1 find it hard to express the real pleasure I have felt 
in the perusal of the jiapers connected with the industrial institution. 

The whole thing comes on me like the accomplishment of a long-cherished 
dream. 

It baa been said that few things give more pleasure than the accurate ex¬ 
pression of our own thoughts snd feelings, and I have Freqoeatly felt the truth of 
this in going over those papers. 

The plans and schemes I have long dwelt on for tho amelioration of this, the 
Muotry of my adoption, are no longer Utopian, and my liveliest aspirations fiud 
in this a local habitation. 

* This gentleman was for several years Director-General of Pnblic Instrnction, 
and one of the most able officers of the department. 
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I have already expressed to you my ideas on the first necessity of a sound, 
practical, rather than a theoretical, education; on the necessity of ednoating the 
body and the hand before we attempt to give a high finish and polish to the mind, 
. If this, your great work, is allowed free course and carried out with steady 
patience, perseverance, and industry, not detorred by little failures and the 
cavilling of the crowd (for without these no great scheme has ever been brought 
to perfection), I am strongly persuaded that such a success will follow as has 
never yet been attained by any similar enterprise—I will not say in India—but in 
Oietoholt world. 

Am a practical proof of my strong approbation of yonr scheme, may I request 
your acceptance of a merino ram smd four merino ewes imported from the Cape 
for the Agricultural and Pastoral Department; and to your orphan asylum I would 
gladly transfer two parentless children of six and eight years, with fifty rupees per 
annum, to be paid by me, until their education enable them to provide for themselves. 

Should I happily he able to assist your scheme at any time wdlh my individual 
exertions, I need hardly say they will bo moat heartily at yonr service. 

The fourth letter I sliall read is from a most able and distinguished 
official in Mozufferpore, one of the Patna districts—Mr. Davies:— 

My door Tsyler,—I view the establishment of the industrial institution at 
Patna with great interest. 1 know of no measure for the general improvement of 
the country, suid for ameliorating the condition of the people, which can match 
with it fur comprohensiveness and practical utility. Individual efToria, of which 
many have boon made at difieront times, seldom succeed, for want of sjrstem, 
combination, and unity of paqx>se ; and when sunoossful, the benefit is ooufinod 
to small localities, for want of means of recording and making known tho results 
to the pnblio. Your scheme, embracing a wide raoge of action, is so systematically 
planned, that all experiments will be carried out conjointly, and also for a 
sufficient length of time to admit of acenrate conclusions being adduced from 
results ; and tho provision you have n ado for publishing (or general information 
all the operations curried on in the institution, will create inquiry and oompetitiou, 
and thus secure tho object you hsve in view. It was very thoughtful of yon, 
therefore, before commencing the extensive operations you contcoipiatcd, to lay a 
sure basis for their euocess, by providing suffident funds ; snd it speaks much (or 
the iutelligeuce and liberality of the wealthy native gentry of the division that 
they have supported you so willingly and weU.—Yours, very sincerely, 

W. K. Daviss. 

The only otliers, though I have many more, with which I shall 
trouble you, are from two native gentlemen, which are interestiog aa 
showing the native opinion on the scheme. One is from the celebrated 
Hindu pleader, Baboo Rauiapeisbad Roy, who was selected to fill a scat 
on the Bench of the Calcutta High Court; the other is from a Maho> 
medan deputy collector, who received the star of India for his gallant 
behaviour in ttie well-known siege of Arrah. 

Extract of a Letter from Baboo EamapeUhad Roy, Vaieel of ike Svdda Court, 

CaicuHa. 

My dear Sir,—I wrote to you a hasty note immediately on my arrival, which I 
hope has reached you. 
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T have been anxiously expeotine to receive from you s copy of the paper yon are 
drawing out, containing your views in detail in regard to the different dopartmeuts 
of the proposed industrial school at I’atno. I saw Holliday since uiy return, and 
told him what you are about, and what a glorious thing the sxdiool will be. I 
saw Orote, and explained to him the outline of the plan. Unfortunately I 
cannot get much assistance from him, as he is shortly going away fiem Calcutta, 
and is to be permanently stutiuned at Kishennugger. 1 spoko to Head about it, 
and ho was quite struck with the greatness and utility of the measure. 

From Nalim Drpvty Collector of ShaJiahad to IV. Tayler, Fuq. 

Arrah, April 5, 1857. 

My dear Sir,—Many thanks for the perusal of the papers connected with the 
school of industry. 

If I were to enumerato the blessings it would confer on the province of Behar, 
my letter would exceed the limits T have assigned to it. 

Allow me to assure you that, if your woll-conoerted scheme succeeds, which it 
must under yonr able guidance, it w'ould work a change in the destiny of Indio, 
and bring it to a level with the most civilised countries on the face of the globe. 
Persevere, my dear Sir, with the same philanthropic spirit which has prompted 
you to undertake this vast scheme of improvement, and success will attend you in 
every step which yon take to carry it out. 

1 was highly disgusted to see some scandalous lottors published in the Bnglinh- 
man. Lot not the base malice of the enemies to the amelioration of India divert 
you from your noble pursuit, and let the enemy have the mortification to see that 
the seed yon have sown has 1>eoomo a tree, the wholesome fruits of which are 
destined for India to reap.—Youra sincerely, 

(Signed) *Sved Azimoodkkit Kiiax. 

I will here only add that the opinions thus enthusiastically expressed by 
these representatives of tlie several classes, were echoed as eutliusiaticully 
by all in the i>roviuce, with such trifling exceptions that they are not 
deserving of notice. The scheme, under such encoui-nging au.spices, 
commenced: the ground was laid out, shc<Is erected, cattle purcliastal, 
the schools opened) but shortly afterward:, under opiH>sitiun, the circum¬ 
stances of which I will not here describe, it fell to tlie ground. 

But 1 have great confidence in the majesty of truth, and am well 
aware that interested or unreasonable opposition can never avail to 
i-uin, though it may retard, what is e.s8entially good and useful j and I 
have alway.s looked forward confidently to the future revival and com¬ 
plete re-eetablisliment of this or some similar scheme as the only one 
which will secure the sympatlty of the people, or tend to the welfare 
and civilisation of the masses; and that this confidence has not been 
misplaced is, I think, suflSciently shown by the fact that some ten years 
afterwards. Sir Donald Macleod, the honoured Liciitenaut-Govemor 
of the Punjaub, projected a system of industrial education, in many 
points identical with that pro[>oised by me, though it did not coin)>rise 

* This nfiicer.has^lately been decorated with the “Star of Indio.” 
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nil that I had hoped to include, and it ia with some satisfaction that I 
am able now to pindnoe—not for any purposes of self-glonfication, but 
merely to show how the princi])le which I then advocated, and still 
continue to uphold, after years of neglect, was again »-evived in Uio 
most progressive Oovemment, and under one of the most able and 
excellent rulers, that India has ever known—the following official 
letter, wiitten to me by him in 18G6:— 

Lahore, February 2, 1867. 

Sir,—I have received and laid before the bon. the Lieutenant-Uoveroor your 
letter (without date) and ite enoloeure, having reference to a scheme proposed by 
you for an industrial institution ; and, in reply, I am instructed to convey to you 
his Honour’s hearty thanks for this communication. 

2. That portion of the enclosure of your letter which refers to the establish¬ 
ment of a school of arts and industry, together with a model farm, will prove of 
essential value in connexion with the establishment of on institution of this kind 
at Lahore, which hoa for a considerable time post been in contemplation ; while in 
the general views on education expressed by you, it is hardly necessary to say 
that in the main his Honour cordially oonours. 

3. Amidst the oonHicting opinions which prevail on this subject, the bon. the 
Lieuteaant-Qovernor greatly values your support of these views, and highly 
appreciates the earnestness in the cause of India's healthy progress which has 
prompted yon thus to evldress this Government. 

1 have the hononr, &c., 

T. H. Thornton, Secretary to Government Punjaub. 

How far these intentions wore subserpiently carried out I am not aware ; 
hut 1 believe their pructical development was prevented by warn, of 
funds. 

The conclusion, then, at which I would wish the educational 
authorities to arrive is this; First, that they should imderstand and 
recognise their high and sacred trust as the instructors of a nation, and 
therefore to some extent responsible for the future welfare of its {renple. 
Secondly, that though tliey accept the neoeasity of abetaining fi-om 
the authoritative teaching of doctrinal Christianity, they should 
compile in practical form, adopt, promulgate, and sanction with their 
high authority that sublime system of morality which has been 
giMcioiwly given to us, and let their pupils see tliat moral 
excellence is held to be of at least as much importance as poetry 
or matlieimatics. Thirdly, that they adapt their actual instruc¬ 
tion to the character, condition, pursuit, and prospects of the people. 
Do not teach the son of a carpenter to spout amatory verses to imaginary 
Chloes, or the cowherd stripling to liewilder his brains with the battle of 
Arl«la, thus disqualifying both for the contented aud eSicient discharge 
of their necessary duties ; but give thase who.se lot is labour in the field, 
the mine, or the workshop, titrough the medium oj their own language, 
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a simple and sound education in pnustical and useful knowledge; dis¬ 
abuse them of the idea that bodily work ia disgraceful, that olerkduui 
and Amlah-ship are the only honourable objects of ambition, and show 
them by precept, example, and practical experiment, that God's ciuse of 
labour is in all its branehes, when rightly dealt with, a “ blessing in dis¬ 
guise;” that the steady application of their reaaon, their talents, and 
acquirements, to the purpose of their own caJliiig and pursuits, will lead 
to far moro lionourable and penuanunt pK>Hi>erity than the uncertain 
glories of the Court and the Cutcheriy. 

By so doing, you will gradually “ diuw out ” and give development 
to the faculties of the people, lead the masses to the right use of mind 
and body, and enable them more efficiently than before to discharge 
their obvious and immediate duties. 

In tliis way, isistend of rearing up tlioiisands of youths, with a smat¬ 
tering of English in their Leads and scraps of poetry on their tongues, 
to strut and fret upon the stage of life, without purj>usc or object, you 
will gradually elovatc the enth-c mass, increase their happuiess, enlarge 
their pi-osperiiy, establish many aud strong ties of sympathy between the 
gnveimovs and governed, aud secure the eventual development, of the 
msgniticent and teeiiiiug country now entrusted to our charge. 

Mr. Krishnarao Oofal Djssumuku, £.A.—I have heard with very 
great pleasure the elaborate and lengthy, as well as very interesting 
paper which Mr. Tayler has just read to us. I agree entirely with him 
chat the educational department in ludia should |Mry the greatest attentiou 
to the introducing of religiotrs instruction, which I hold lo be an indis¬ 
pensable concomitant of secular teaching, if the latter is to result in and 
assume the high title of edneation. I do not for a moment depreciate the 
value of secular knowledge; but what I shottld like to see is, that it should 
be founded upon a religious basis—a basis furtued of all those gratrd, 
broad trutlis which we find common lo all religious, aud which are 
necessary for the satisfaction of the cravings of the soul and tire higher 
aspirations ofthe heart. For this purpose, however, it is not necessary 
that India need look beyond herself, or borrow from Christianity or any 
other religion. 'J here is no want of moral aud religious precepts both 
among the classical and the vernaculau: sacrecl writings of India— 
writings which the inhabitants of that country regal’d with [jcculiar 
affection and reverence. If religion nieaus the meditation of God aud 
His attributes, and the recogiiitiou of thu Deity by man iu oil his acts— 
Hiid if morality signifies the teaching of those duties which man owes to 
God, to himself, and to Lis fellow-creatures—I maintain that there is as 
much of true religion and pure morality to be found iu tire sacred 
writings in India as anywhere else in the world. Certainly they need 
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to b« winnowed—the chaff removed from the grain; but tliis does not 
warrant our ignoring the existonce of the grain. The Bmhnio Somtg 
of Calcutta, founded by the greatest of modern Indian Reformers, the 
learned Rajah Kam Mohun Roy, and its offshoots, the Yedo Somaj of 
Madras, and the Prorthann Somaj of Bombay—are eminently the product 
of an enlightened iienisal of the saci'ed waitings of India by a master¬ 
mind like that of the Rajah, who found no difficulty, with their help 
nlone, in establishing a refnrmetl religion—a I'eligiou which stands in the 
foremost ranks of all religions—a religion jicculiarly fitted for tire 
sjriritiiol life and wclM>etug of civilised man. Mr. Taj’lcr has ju.st 
observed that the sacred witings of the Hindus state that tlie earth is 
Ruppor-ted by a serpent^ the sct'jrent by air elephant, the eleiihant by a 
tortoise, ^'C.; and he no doubt created some mir’lh and caused some 
laughter by the relation of thiR fanciful account. I believe that it is 
taken fi-ora the Pur-atrR, which are notoriously works of fiction, and it 
affects the validity of tho sacred literature of India in the same way as 
thu toi*)grnphy and physical entity of the places deaeribed in Bniryau’s 
“Pilgrirn's Pri)giess,” or Milton’s “ PuraiUse Ixist," SouUiey’s Thalaba,” 
or Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” affect the validity of the Gospel. If Mr. 
Tiiyler ireruses the Vedanta, the Uphanislierdhas, tire Yogar^rshislrta, the 
Bhagvadgiia, and other similar works, his present opinion will be greatly 
altered. Truth is one ami (he same; and therefore (rue religion is all 
over the world one awl the same. It is certainly a matter of regret that 
tire wretched and ignorant priests of India, who made religion a trade 
and a craft, have corrupted it by tlie ujrrearnng of the perniciotrs system 
of caste and of gross idolatry, nird supplanting true religion by a hideous 
nrass of suiierslrtion. They have rmjioscd arbitrary restrictions on 
eating and drinking, and mixing with jieuple of other castes and other 
rratiorrs. Such restrictions may apjiertutu to sujrenititioir—and whnt evil 
practice may r.ot?—but they ctm'tbe saddled irpon religion. The slightest 
search iirto thu rtruuners lurd customs of uricient India will show that such 
resiriclions were Iheu unknown, 'riro Brahniin ofteir ]iartor>k of the 
hospitality of the KoLyutriyu and oUier castes. I woitld not trouble 
yorr by cjuotiitiona frum the sacred writings of the H Indus to jnuve Uiat 
the}’ contain tho highest rnorid precepts and religious truths, for these 
can he found by any ciurdid peraon who (icruseH tho hooks 1 have already 
uanted; hut I would simjdy ask if the jaecept, “Atmavat sarva bhutuni 
pashyet” (».«., Regard all bubiga ilh thyself), is not tantaiuonnt to “ Do 
unto others us yoit would be done by,” which is regur'ded us the essence 
of Chr-istiau ruorulity 1 Agitiu— 

“Anauya cLetuU aaUtata yo rodm .Siuarati uityosbab 
Tasydliain eulabbah riirlha nitya yukhuya yoginah”— 
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i.e. (the Almighty Pays), “He who with a heart and mind solely devoted 
to Me, always remembers Me, to such a saintly one, 0 Pfirtha 1 I am 
easy of access.” Is this not equivalent to one of the nine Beatitudes 
—viz.: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for tliey shall see God "t Parallel 
packages like these can be multiplied to any extent ; but I must desist, 
as I find others impatient to nddi'ess the meeting. I wonld, however, in 
conchuling, just remark that I see no reason why a manual containing 
bitiad i-eligious and moi-al prcceitts, selected from Indian sacred litera¬ 
ture, should not be compiled and used in the schools. Though there 
arc many sects and castes in India, there is a great deal of poenmon 
religions ground, and the use of such a manual would be acceptable to 
all. So also the intiwluction of ^Piuyfer, addressed to God without 
involving any doctiinal alliuions— e.ij., “The IjOixVs Prayer”—would be 
I'opul.'iive to none. The English educatiounl series used in the Bombay 
Pi-esidency, and the system of in-struction pm sued tlicre, and, I believe, 
in the other presideneifs also, are altogether secular in cbnincter. No 
doubt the books and the system have many good [mints to be adduced 
in their favour; but I question very much whether mere secular know¬ 
ledge will suffice to educale the human mind either here or in India. In 
India, where tlte children may be said generally to be bom in supersti¬ 
tious and idolatrous homes and bred np by mothers notoriously ignorant, 
the introduction of a broad religions system of instruction, as well as of 
regular hours of pinyer, should form a necessary part of a scheme of 
popular education. I consider that a knowledge of the grand principles 
and truths of morality and isligion is the very marrow and germ of alt 
eduoation projtei-; and tliat in India the schools become [jeculiarly the 
)»laces for emancipating children from the thraldom of superstition and 
prejudice, and for iinpressiug u[>on their minds from an early age broad 
religious truths and moral priDci[>les. They should be taught early to 
“ ft'ar Giul and liouour tlui king.” They shontd not only know and 
undeirstund the phenomena of Natiu'e, but learn to recognise and obey 
Nature’s God, and be trained to act, whatever part may fall to their lot 
in life, liriuly believing in the “ Fatlierliood of God and the Brotber- 
hocKl of Man.” 

Mr. 11. H. Elliot. —1 would offer ii few observations on a part of 
Mr. Tayler’s scheme. It is a well-known fact that you must catch your 
hare before you cook hint. Now ilr. Tayler seems to Imve proposed no 
measure by which the Imre may be caught. He lias told as that 
education must take a [inicticid turn, and the agricultural clas.ses an 
ngricultur.il turn. But how to catch your agriculturists? You may 
establish schools in the centre of every county, bnt without compulsiom 
education will not be diffused as it sliould be. To be of the slightest 
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use it most lie compulsory. In my opinion you sliould go into every 
village and say, now at certain seasons of the year you ai-e not required 
in the field, and during these penods of the year two boys mast come 
regulm-ly to school. As reganb the moral training part of the business, 
I moat say I agree with the gentleman that spoke hist but one. I think 
there is a sufficient amount of moral training to be found in the old 
Hindoo books. In some respects, indeed, the Asiatic religions go 
further than we do. Tlie Buddliists, for instance, have never fiersecnted 
in word or deed, or condemned people of other faiths. And to sliow 
that they are even more particular in their moral commandments than 
we are, I may mention that the fifth commandment of the Buddhists is, 
“ Thon shnlt not become intoxicated j ” and at Easter, when witnessing 
the conduct of many of our working classes, I thought it would be an 
impiovemcnt if we added this to the number of our oommaudtnents. 
There is another point I think it is necessary to allude to. In the 
country' schools you should havo mi agi-icultural education, and the head¬ 
master of a oonntiy school should be an agriculturist. Tlie immense 
influence a man thoroughly acquainted with farmuig in this couutiy can 
obtain there is something imtonishing. I Imve phmtatioiis in Mysore, 
and on one occasion I had to send out a Scotch farmer. I was liked 
veiy well by the natives, at least we got on very well together, but in a 
few months I found ho h.ad beaten me altogether; and when this gentle¬ 
man died the natives actually threw away their caste to caiTy him to his 
grave. If you get a man with a thorough knowledge of agriculture, and 
you have a firm basis, then bind him and the schoolmaster up together. 
In the centre of every county T would have a head school and ro<^e two 
persons from each village attend, and give them eveiy encouragement to 
continue their studies at the more advanceil schools of the towns and 
capitals. The agricultural classes would thus have a chance of com¬ 
peting for Government situations, and this would have an excellent effect 
in fostering a desire for education amongst the jieople. One remark 
about getting one language for India. It would be impracticable, when 
you consider that India is as large as all Eurojie less Rimia, and I 
would not press English, or spend much money in its instruction. 
When will a Mysoree read an English book! It isaltfgetber out of the 
range of possibility, and therefore I think we should divide India into a 
series of nationalities. I would have a college in the very centre of 
every nationality, and encourage at that ooUego the study of the language 
of that particular country. In this way you would smm start a series ot 
vernacular literatures, through which information could readily be con¬ 
veyed to all classes of the various comrormities. 

Dr. WiliSOK.—Mr. Chairman: Though I am only a visitor at this 
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meeiing, I beg, with your permission, to sny a #ord on the preaeut oota- 
sion.^ In regard to primary education in India, especially in its eco¬ 
nomical aspects, I very much agree with Mr. Tayler. I Lave been a 
missionary in that country for upwards of f. rty years, and have marked 
watli much interest the progress of education there. I am happy to say 
that of late yeare the Government has very considerably improved its 
system of elementary instruction. This is par;icularly ‘die cose in the 
Bombay Presidency, to which I belong. Allowiinccs have to be made, 
m connexion with the peculiar state of India, for the difficulties felt by 
Government in the matter of moral teaching, for that mor-il teaching 
must have a basis in recognised Diviue Liw, directing the conscience 
and monU feelings of man. Passages taken from Pantheistic writings, 
like Uiose quoted by my learned friend, Mr. Dcskmukh, can scnrjcly be 
admitted into scbool books without implications and explanations witli 
wlncli It is difficult for Government in any form to identify itself. Such 
a Kiniplo preceptive teaching of morality, iUustiuted by anecdotes and 
incidents, as Mr. Tayler 1ms in his eye, is an easier matter, and him, to a 
gi-nat extent, been attended to by Major Candy and Mr. Hope, C.S., in 
the Mai-athi and Giijardti schoolbooks wliich they have piepared. I 
agree with Mr. Tayler in his desire that the attention of Government 
should be directed, in the fii-st instance, to the vernacular languages. It 
is a wise maxim— 

Let all th« foruign longue* alone. 

Till yon read and speak your own. 

1 ho jirospect of a imivemnl language is certainly very remote; and ages 
must intervene before such a result can be realised. Most of the lan¬ 
guages of India rest upon an excellent basis—namely, on the Sanskrit, 
and these of the Northern family particularly; and hence English books 
can be prepai-ed in them, and be translated into them with a gi-cat 
depee of accuracy. The Government, however, Ls not contented with 
primary schools. High schools have been formed, and great attention is 
paid in^ them to the Engluth language. Tlic university system is acting 
to admiration, and administered with pericct impartiality. As to female 
educniion, I most earnestly desire its vigorous iiroseculion. I am in no 
way prepared to concur with a frieud who has preceded me in his 
oompiirison of the women of England and of India in the matter of 
morality. 1 have had a good deal to do with the natives, and I find 
they alwys praise tlie English ladies witli whom they are acqnainted, 
and admire their pmity, trntlifulness, and disintei-eated dovotedness to 
their husbands. I have heard the expression of opinion to this effect 
from the prince on the throne to the beggar on the hill of asla-s. 1 
should be disposed to ask, with reference to the mutter hinted at, in «liat 
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does tbe restraint and confinement of Oiiental females originate, but in 
distrust of their behavionr and that of those whom they might n)eet ? 
But I t^frain from saying more on a matter which should not liavc been 
mentioned in the cii'cumstances that it has been uiciitionod in this place. 
What the iuturestiug fcmnlits of India require is that instruction wliich 
they are so I’eady to receive and profit by. 

Mr. D. Nasmith, LL.B., Member of the Board of Examiners of the 
College of Preceptors.—Education is a subject to which T have turned 
my attention very closely for some yearn; one in which I feel deeply 
interested; one which I conceive to be as iinporinnt, if not more .so, 
than any other to wiiich the attention can be diiectcd. 1 have listened 
with the greatest intciest to tho exceedingly able paper ix*ad by Mr. 
Tayler, and have taken down all the heads. 1 make this remark because 
some false impressions ajqiear to exist concerning it. In iny opinion 
the paper is as applicable to England as it is to India. Wo know 
perhaps leas about education as a science than any subject to which the 
intelligent mind of England has been directed. Much has been said 
by preceding s|)cakois concerning religion. I unhesitatingly say, that 
so long as we insist on intruding leligion into tho ipiestiou of national 
education we shall never snoceed. Of this no doubt can bo entei'tained, 
that when England was yet in a state of barbarity, India was already 
far advanced in civilisation. Therefore India must (Kissess (if it is true 
that men and nations lise in jiroporlion to the nobility of their 
sentiments and principles), in the teachings of its early inslrucloi's, 
divine sentiments. Whether such sentimonts have been marred by the 
priest in England or India is of little importance to the aubject before 
us, and I trust that we shall studiously avoid discussing theological 
peculiarities. The illustrations given by the learned lecturer concerning 
the subjects taught speak volumes, and the expression “ disqualifying 
education "—a term quite new to me —is exceedingly good. Nothing 
could be more forcible. I have no hesitation in giving it as my firm 
conviction that tbe major part of the instruction in English schools is of 
a disqualifying character. If in our schools English, for example, was 
taught, and progress made in our own language, tlrere can be little 
doubt that we should witneas beneficial results; as it is the time of tlie 
majority of the English pupib is wasted in learning things utterly use* 
less, while the most important subjects are wholly ignored. I lay great 
stress upon the state of education in England, because if we undertake 
the education of India we shall unquestionably do there much the sumo 
as we do here. If our system is imperfect, how can it be expected that 
we shall Iheie institute one that is perfect ? 1 will not ti'cspass further 
than by saying that I hope Mr. Tayler'a lectui-e will be printed and 
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extensively read by EnglitsLiuen, to whom it may prove as [>rofitable as 
to Indians. 

ilr. J. Laukie (formerly H. M. Inspecti'>i' of Schools and Dij’ector 
of Public lustruction in Ceylon) observed that the miraorous questions 
of detail which formed the pet theme of this or that educationist wero, 
in all essential particulavs, fully understood and more or less appreciated 
by efficient heads of wlucation de[Kirtment8. Without depreciating the 
general advantages of agit.ition, the grand secuiity for the iutruductiou 
of enlightened and oomprohensivc schemes was, to arrange aright the 
gear of the govemmental machinery. When, for example, a director of 
public instruction was appointed, the presumption should be that ho 
understands his subject better than any one else. Instead, therefore, of 
occupying a subordinate position, and of being hanqjereil by niggling 
and embarrassing restrictions, he should be assigned a place on the 
Council, in the capacity of MinisUu- of Public Instruction. At all events, 
when his pecuniary limits have been hiid down by the Govornmeut, he 
should be armed with full ijowei-s to administer the fuucbi placed at his 
dis|)OHa1, ill acconhuice with a clearly-deliued plan emanating from 
himself and approved by the Qovernvnent. Having lately hud some 
little experience as Director in Ceylon, he was in a position to state that 
the office was not regulated on any such rational principle. He had not 
been endowed with the power of granting a single requisition—even to 
the extent of a bottle of ink—until tho sanction of the Colonial 
Secretary had been procured. Aud since a similiU* principle [icrvaded 
every department, veipiisitions were, of oouixe, submitted in regular 
order, so that six or eight weeks, sometimes mouths, ela^isoil before 
anything could be done. Daring the south-east monsoon he received 
an urgent appeal from a schoolmaster for a trilling grant towards 
fortifying the school premises against the raging storm. The requisition 
was returned by the Colonial Secretary six weeks after date negatived, 
os usual; but this was of no consequence, os tlio premises had already 
been blown down. Mr. Laurie further stated that the education grant 
is seldom fairly expended, for tho poor (for whom the public measure 
was originally devised) have not, to nnytliing like a proportionate 
extent, benefited thereby. “ You will find,” he continued, “ vast 
districts in which no schools exist, and in another privileged dUti'ict 
plenty of schools kept up in an imperfect way, the cost sometimes 
reaching 221. per head; all expended on the instruction of the sons and 
daughters of persons quite able to pay their own charges." During hia 
tour in Ceylon, whenever he arrived at a village he was waited upon by 
a deputation asking for a school—u deputation representing the vei-y 
class who contribute the largest proportion of tho public tu.x. The 
natives were perfectly willing to build the requisite premists, and to his 
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request whether they would do this and provide a salary for the school¬ 
master, he never i-eoeived a negative reply. Nevertheless, on his 
representing these facts, in conjunction with not less than forty memo¬ 
rials from other quarters, the Government simply turned a deaf cur j 
while he was advised to regard all such demands as so many exhibitions 
of oriental flattery 1 Mr. Laurie remarked, in conclusion : “ Such, is a 
tolerably generic sample of the way in which things are managed in the 
East, where even my mo<lcst proposal to erainine tlie school teacliers 
under Government was pronounced to be a revolutionary proposal. 
Some idea niiglit hence be formed of the rato of progi'ession of the most 
vital question of the day, in connection with a bureaucratic system of 
reffimt which assigns to its heads of departments the position and func¬ 
tions of mechanical clerks." 

Mr. HonasoK PintTr. —Having had some small share in carrying 
out the despatch, of 1854, which formed a new era of education in India, 
I would say a few woixls. Mr. Tayler's )>ai>er. Sir, may be divided into 
two ]>arts—the first dealing with one defect in Indian schools, the second 
with anotlior. First: The unsatisfactory character of the mural or 
ethical teaching. 1 must say that I do not think Mr. Tayler has, from 
this )y>int of view, done justice to the system or its results. A tree 
must be judged by its fruits; and 1 would ask any ouo who is 
aerjuainted with India whether he does not think that, on tho whole, 
the moral results of onr Indian system of education have been most 
satisfactory. So far from agreeing with him in the view he appeaiu to 
take, that the tendency of Indian school teaching is to lower the pi'e- 
viously existing standard of morality, I think the result has been of an 
entirely opposite character. Let any man compare tho present moi-al 
condition, moral ideas, moral tone of thought, character, and ounduot 
of the educated natives of India with what was the case when the 
English first appeared among them, and I cannot but think that tbuiu 
must be a unanimous reply that the results are niost enoouraging. 
(Hear, hear.) If you can prove that those natives who have been 
brought up in our high English schools have derived the greatest 
jioBsible benefit from our English literatxtre, then, on the same ])rin- 
ciple, the natives who are attending the secondary-class schools, and have 
been made acquainted with that English literatui'c, will derive curre- 
RimndiDg benefit, though not to the same extent. No educational effurte 
in any part of the world have been attended with more satisfactory 
results tlian they have in India. When we came to India we found 
general corruption. Now the educated native is triuiCwnixhy in every 
sense of the word. Mr. Tayler complained of the character of the 
English books selected for use in the schools. From my experience of 
higher and secxindary schools, my impression is tliat veiy different ideas 
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wcro conveyed to the Indian youths than thoee connected with tho 
poetical attractions of “ Chloe.” The literature provided for our pupils 
was not condned to books or wiitings of that character. It oompris»)d 
Uio great teachings of Sliakespeare, Pope, Milton, and Wordswoi"th, 
described by Mr. Tayler as “ doubtful moralisU.” The question of the 
best means of realising moral results by school education is of extraine 
inipoi’tancp, because it involves a princij^le not only apjdicablo to India, 
but to England. Mr. Tayler thought that one gi-eat defect in the 
Indian schools was that moi^ity was not taught by systematic treatises. 
I think, on the contraiy, that tho jiriuciplcs of moi-ality are conveyed 
far more effectively by means of biography and imaginative literature— 
by morality taught in the concrete, not in the abstract. Such teaching 
gives far more life and meaning, and leaves a ,deeper impression. 
(Hear.) A largo class of men in India must be trained so that tliey 
may he pioneera of trae civilisation among their own countrymen. Wo 
must reach tho people through the natives of India. In every depart¬ 
ment of Government we must rely on native agency, and the native 
agents must therefore he educated in English literature. As regaitls 
tlie second part of Mr. TayloPs paper—that which insists ujion tho 
necessity of giving a more practical character to the instnictiou afforded 
in the second grade of schools—I agree with him moet thoroughly. I 
have taken some intei-est in technical instniction in England, and I 
know from personal experience how deficient is the provision for 
teaching the plementa of science in our primary schools. Consequently, 
the workmen and npjrrentices who attend night schools find it very 
difiQcult to derive benefit from the instiaictioa there afforded. We 
should not therefore complain because schools in India have not made 
more rapid pragress than schools at home. Englishmen must do justice 
to the Goveniment of India in the matter of education, for their effoi’ts 
have produced results even more satisfactory thou those in England, if 
duo consideration be given to the shortness of the period during which 
educatioir in India has had an opportunity of developing itself, 

S. N. Banxbrjea, Esq. (Bengal Civil Service).—It would be im¬ 
possible to select a subject of greater im|K)rtance than that on 
which Mr. Tayler has read a paper. Before I make any remarks I 
will, with your peiroission, clear up a misimpi-ession which exists in 
some quartera with respect to tho exact position occupied by the natives 
of Bengal with raferenoe to this great question. About eight months 
Bgn, when Government proposed to withdraw State aid from high Eng¬ 
lish e<lucation for tho purpose of applying it to the education of the 
masses, a great number of meetings were held in Bengal, and notably 
one in Calcutta. It has been assumed from the opinions expressed in 
those meetings that the educated natives of Bengal are against mass 
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education. It ie a great mistake to tbiiik so. We nil i-coognise tlio 
great importonoe of mass education We all know it would be im¬ 
possible to civiliso Indit\ withont it. The only question is, wlio is to 
pay for it / Mr. Tayler bns only hinted at it. 

CiiAiuUAN.—That is a question you bad better not enter into. 

Mr. B. (continuing).—Government wants to withdraw aid from 
high education and de\‘ote it to mass e<Iucatiou. There could bo 
no objection to tliis proi>osal if the data on which Qoverninent ap- 
pai-entJy proceeds were true, and if tho burden fell where it was in¬ 
tended by the Goveniment that it should fall. Government seems to think 
tliat these institutions would be self-8up[Kirting; and so tlicy would be 
if they wore attended by the sons of the rich zemindars only. But, Sir, 
1 know that it Li not the sons of the rich who avail tliemselvee of tho 
bcuotits of high English education, but jxioplo in comjsinitivcly humblo 
circumstances. If Government withdraws its nid, the immediate effect 
of such a mensure would lx: to compel a great many peiwns of this class 
to give up their studies, and the coimtry would be the loser. Their 
talents and abilities, wliich, improved by high culture, would have 
been such a gain to tho State, even in a mere economical point of view, 
would be almost uselessly tiirowu away. Besides, it is to l>e reuiembered 
tl)ut it is men who have risen from humble [xmitions in life who have 
done the most good to their fellowa English history pi-esents to us a 
nnmber of such instances; and the same thing occurs in the East. 
Accustomed to labour and exertion, and with minds .pre-eminently 
practical, they ore the men who appreciate rightly what is best 
for those amongst whom thoir lot is cast, and how it is to be 
carried out roost successfully. If, then, it is unwise on the part 
of Oovemment to withdraw the aid it gives to high English 
education for the purpose of mass education, the question to be 
settled is, how can the education of the masses be accomplished 1 
The people cannot be further taxed for it. I think it would he no in¬ 
justice if a special tax were laid on tho zemindars for this purpose. It 
is an economical fact that the zemindars have obtained a great accession 
to their wcaltli through the influence of natural causes and by the mere 
progress of society. To this portion of their wealth the State has an 
undoubted claint, provided, of course, tho State allows Uiem the alter¬ 
native of paying the present market value of thoir estates, for that 
includes the present value of all future expectations. I think the pi"©- 
visions of the Permanent Settlement present no obstacles to such a 
procedure. But, Sir, I will not enter into the merits of this question. 
I can only allude to it. The next question to bo decided is, what is 
to be the kind of education for the masses—English or vemacularl I, for 
one, would stand up for English e<lucation. What we want to give to 
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tlie lUiUisea is sti-ong common sense ; and for such a purpose I know of 
no kind of instruction which possesses greater recommendtitions Uian 
English. I should projiose that they slionld be taught vernacular enough 
to accustom them to studious habits, and Uicn they should be instructed 
in the practical brandies of English education. It would be a mere 
waste of money to teach them only the vernacular. We have had 
enough of the stories of the wars between gods and goblins in the Ramu- 
yana and other works. At the pitsent moment we ought to give them 
an education which will make them better workmen, better agricul¬ 
turists, better favtuerH, better citizens, and, in short, better men. 

Mr. S. B. Tu.rKun remarked that Mr. Taylor liad alluded to popular 
education as ddicieut in momlity, an evil ho wishes to roinedy. Mr. 
Tliakur, however, was of opinion that the Uindoos are not wanting in 
morality. Q’he insinuation of Koer Singh, that schoolboys would, if the 
chance occurred, purloin Ids Mala, he considered utterly false. Koer 
Singh was himself no scholar-, and education must needs interfere with 
native supei:stition. He would never suspect a schoolboy of dishonesty. 
He acknowledged that it sounded ridiculous to hear poor Bujoo Das 
reading {Kiotr}', but a nation cannot be civilised witliout sacrifices; and 
he was confident that the lives, incompi-ehcnsible as they might at present 
he, would create profitable results, for the poor lad, learning sufficient to 
oi)en his eyes to his own dark state of mind, would naturally determine 
that Ills children at least should i-eceive the benefits of a thorough educa¬ 
tion. It was nsclass, he i-emarked, to instruct people in certain branches 
of knowledge without pi-evious education, and therefore he disagi-eed 
with that part of Mr. Tayler’a scheme. 

Sir Donald MacLieod, after stating that the remarks he had heard 
that evening from one or two native gentlemen had rather surprised 
and deeply pained him, expressed his hearty concurrence in 3ilr. 
Tayler’s views, and believed that the paper which Mr. Tayler had 
written would be productive of much good. In alluding to practical 
education, and the use of the vernacular languages, Mr. Tayler had 
expressed his sentiments exactly. He had been surju-ised to hear a native 
gentleman expie.ss the opinion that the English language alone should be 
employed by us as the channel of edneation in India. However valuable 
in its proper place, he utterly denied the possibility of educating the 
mass of the people save through their own vernacular. In connexion 
with this be had long advocated greater attention to the classical 
languages and learned lore of India than wc have hitherto paid them. 
In former days and under native rule a man of learning, who devoted 
himself to teaching and literary and scientific pui-suits, could obtain for 
himself a livelihood which was to him a sufiSciency, while he was held in 
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gi'uttt r<)Mpect l>y hia countiyuieii. Sadi, however, is no longer the case 
under oar rule, and it is most difficult now fur a man of learning to 
ublaiu a ouinpetence, if he confine himself to the pursuit of liteitilure 
or Hciouce—a change which he uiudi regi'etted. On this acooimt ho 
had uudeavoured to have endowments formed in the Punjab for 
cstuMishing fellowsliijM, by the enjoyment of whicJi leaimed men, w'lo 
mastui'ed their own classical languages and acquired at the same time, 
through the English language, a knowledge of the literature or science of 
the West, might be enabled to devote their lives wholly to Icaiued 
pui^uits, and to improving the veruaiuilur liteiuturc of their countiy by 
tmuslutions and conqsisitious on subjects calculated to enlighten the 
mind. One of his last acts, on leaving the Punjab, was to recommend 
that a iiiumliccut gift of upwards of 11,0002., presented by the Maliarajah 
of Caslinierc, might he devoted to this object. But he could nut say 
whetlier this recummendution had been carried out. He thought 
likewise, that in regm'd to education, as to all else, we should take tlie 
people of India more into our confidence than wc had hitherto done; 
and he had accordingly established at Liahorc an educational council or 
senate, in couuoutiuu with the Univeraity College at that place, which is 
voiy laigely ooiniMsed of the aristocmey and gently of the Punjab. 
TJumu now take a keen iutuivst in educationtd matters, which they will 
btiivu to infuse into their countrymen generally, and it can hardly be 
doubted that their advice and suggestions will pivve must useful. “ There 
"is one remark,'* he observed, “which I would lose no opportunity of 
“ urging—viz., that to raise a people in the scale of nations, somctliiug 
“ mure than mere intellectunl education is necessary; and that this can 
“only be attained by what may bo termed political education—that is, 
“ allowing them a ehare in tbe management of their own municipal affiars. 
“ This I believe to bo the one stimulas which, above all others, will give 
“ a nation the desire fur improvement. The meis love of knowledge in 
“ the abstisct, fur its own sake, is not, if we may judge from the ex.* 
“ perieuce of the past, siiSicicnt to secure a genenU pursuit of it, unices 
“ it« imqulsitiuu lead to some tangible rowaixl ; and no reward will prove 
“ so acceptable or so operative, as regaixls Cite uatieu at large, as the 
“absurauce that eacli individual will be allowed a position of iufiuuuce 
“ in the local councils in proportion as he shows himself qmJified to oxer- 
“ cise it. As a nation becumes conscious of this result, in that ruiio it 
“ will become an intelligent, vigorous, and high-miuded nation, and a 
“ desire fur knowledge will rapidly spring up. I have been greatly strack 
“ by rematks made on llossia in the jmblic press to the cifect that since 
“ tlie sei’fe have l>een emanciputed there has been puigressiugly evinced 
an intense desire for the uttuinment of knowledge as they have been 
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“ cnti-ustod with some share in public affairs, and their wisl> has been to 
“ make themselves fit for the execution of the duties. With us, in 
" India, the gi'eat idea of the students in our schools and colleges is to 
“ obtain stijHjndiury employment under Government. But this is not 
“ sufficient for a nation. It must have a much larger share in all the 
“ administrative details of social life befoixi it can become irabue<l with 
“ self-respect and n 82)iiit of progress, and this every nation should j>os- 
“sesa. It h»ia been remarked to-night, that even in England the systoin 
“ of (Klucation is veiy defective, and thei’o is, no donbt, truth in this, 
“ Yet England has attained to a foremost place in tlie scale of nations, 
“ and I for one fuel convinced that this hugely is owing to the republican 
“ sjiirit of its institutions, which gives to a large pot’tiou of the cora- 
“ inunity a voice in the administration of the affairs of the body {lolitio, 
“ and thus induces, on the jiart of all who are well disposed, a desire to 
“ show themselves worthy of oonsulerution. The more we can do in 
“ India tuwoixls securmg a similar result, the nioie I believe wo shall 
“ promote the cause of education.” Ho went on to remark that a great 
deal has been dune of late yeaj'H, in some jjarts of India, by the ci'cutiou 
of innnici|Mil committees, the establishment of honorary magistrates, and 
other similar measures, to familiarise the people with self-government; 
and although their functions ore, for the most part, of an honoraiy 
cluiracter at jiresent, such posts are highly appreciated. He expreased 
the hope that much more would he done in the future in the same direc¬ 
tion ; and entertained no donht that a great stimulus to progi-css wotdd 
ho tlieroby afforded to the people. 

Pir Arthur Cotton. —I am not an educationist I have taken 
great interest in India, and have seen a good deal of it, us well ns of the 
natives. I agree in the leading ])oint 8 of ilr. Taylor’s ]jai)er, which I 
consider wise and pructiciU. Tlie two points we have to consider are 
these: Moral instruction and secular trainings, which will fit them for 
the business of lifd. A few years ago I was travelling with a gentleman 
tit rough a country I was in charge of forty years before. “ I knew every 
Slone in this part of the country,” I said. “ Indeed P’ I'eplied my friend ; 
“ then what has been tlie effect of our rule and education f ’ I -was 
startled at the question, and still more so at my reply. “ Nothing," I 
replied. There is not a sign of change in these vUIuges; the same abject 
poverty and utter ignorance as they indicated thirty five years ago. Mr. 
Tayler's i>aper, therefore, I heartily support, and feel its wisdr-m and 
sound sense. 

WILLIAM Tatlkr, Esq.—I should have liked to answer the different 
speakere, but time w'ill not permit. I would, however, say one or two 
words, because there seems to have been some misunderstanding. I in 
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no ■w&y intendod to insiu'jate that no other code of religion possesses 
any system of morality. What I meant 'was that the system which has 
been given to us is sncb that if Mahomedans, Buddhists, and Hindoos 
were to examine it they would all recognise its snblimity and complete¬ 
ness as a system, irrespective of doctrinal Christianity, which of coarse 
they would not wisli to include in our educational course. The opinions 
of Hr. Hodgson Pnitt w<iuld have been entitled to greater weight had 
they been relevant to tlie subject before us, instead of being du'ected to 
the higher education, n question wliich I purposely avoided. 1 confess 
1 cannot see, because high education has improved the recipients, that 
the second-class e<lncation which I have ventured to poui-tray is neoes- 
saiily good, or free from tl>o defects which I have endeavoured to point 
out The Intcucss of the hour forbids further remark, but 1 can¬ 
not forbear fi-om expressing my satisfaction that my remark.^ have been 
followed hy such an interesting discussion, and my extreme gratification 
at liudtng my viewa supjiortcd and approved by such eminent and dis¬ 
tinguished iuclividiials iis those who h;ivc cxpi;essed tlieir concurrence in 
them. 

The Chaijiuan. —Two points, I think, have come out very clearly, 
during the intciv^sting discussion that has followed Mr. Tayler’s address. 
PiiTjt, there was a veiy general concurrence in the general object of 
Mr. Tayler’s ]Miper, as to the udvisability of practical and industrial 
education being spread in India j and another was an equally general 
agreement tliat whatever deficiencies existed in the Government ednea.- 
tion of India are deficiencies which have hitherto existed under Govern¬ 
ment education in England, and which are, to some extent, being supplied 
and remedied. In fact, one of the most distinguished and respected 
edneatiouista in India, Dr. Wilson, explained that many improvementa 
have taken place since tlic time of Mr. Taylev’s own experience. I 
think at tliis late hour I can only viuitnro to say a few' words in defence 
of a character who was introduced by Mr. Tayler under the nauie of 
Bujoo Das. It was remarked in the pnjior llmt a llmdu youth— 
expi-esaly, so I uudeistood Mr. Tayler, because lie was a Hindu—could 
not appreciate tlie higher flights of lyric jioetvy and transcendental love. 
But 1 1 'eally tliiuk that thera i.s no .s|)ecmlly Asiatic deficiency here, and 
tliat the village “ Hodge " in Eugluiul would be as inca(jahlo of compie- 
lieuding the be-iuties of a sonnet uddre.ssed to Chloo’s eyebrow as any 
Hiiidd ploughboy could be. Auotliur point is evident; ii^truction in 
systematic mcrality’, such us Mr. Tayler has recommended, and which, 
for my part, I think certainly ought to be one of the firet objects of 
eeluention, is quite as sy.stematicaUy neglected in English education as it 
is in the Government schools of India. When I was at school I was 
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taught catechisms and collects in abundance, but as to morality, that I 
was left to ])ick up as best I could; and the same, I think, is the general 
experience of English schoolboys. I cordially agree with what Sir 
Donald MacLeod told us, with all the weight of his great authority, 
that the most practical stimulus of education in India must be political 
—the hope of a career, and of some share in the government of one’s 
own country. By saying tliis I think he gave tlie right tone, and a 
fitting termination to the wliole discussion of this evening. I would 
close by pif)jw>8ing what 1 am sure will be unatiiinously uiiproved—the 
thanks of tliis meeting to the Lectnrar. (Carried.) 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, and to the Council of the Society 
of Arts for the use of their Rooms, concluded the proceediugs. 


APPENDIX. 

A BH1EF SKETCH OF THE BEHAE IKHUSTEIAE JN.STITI'TION. 

1 need scarcely remark (as it is a fact now iicrhaiis universally adniittcil) that 
tlio.'C are two distinct objects to be aimccl at, and two distinct modes of operation 
to bo observed in the great work of education in India j and, iliough these two 
may he more or less linked together as time advances and leads knowledge in its 
train, at present they ore separate, and must he separately treated. 

Ibcse two objects aie : First, the provision of a special standard of instruction 
whieii may ({Ualify men for the diatiuctions of soholastio attaiuineut, the purs 
enjoyments of knowledge, or the more material advantages of public service. 
Second Ij’, the alumtloH of tht 

For the Urat, which is a sjiecial woik directly alTectiug the few, but in no way 
touching the ma.-s (save to rivet their chains and render their daikncss darker by 
contrast), provision, though as yet imiierfect, has been mode, and is daily being 
extended in the cstahliHliuient of English seliouls and cullegea 

All that is rc<|uired to bring the thirsting few to these fountains is to make the 
schools systematic cliannels of preferment in the public service aud college or 
unirersity distinction. 

But the grest work of tiatlonoJ eJiieitlioii, which has uiillions for its subject, 
must he achieved Uirough the language already familiar to those millions. 

To a certain extent, motives of self-mterest may in tliis work also he brought 
into play, oa indeed they have been in this province, by making education, as far 
as ]>ossihle, a neecssary iiaiwiiort even to the lowest grade of service. 

But oven this still leaves the naliou untouched, aud it is the general uplifting 
of the entire mass which philanthropy desires and jusliuc demands at our bauds. 

It is to Im] feared that if iustructiuii ia coufiuod to mere bool leaniiny, the 
effiirt thus to secure the advouceuieut of the ]KK>ple, if not altogether vaiu, will, in 
Beliar at least, be a work of centuries. 

It is idle to expect that the poorer classes will allow their sons to leave their 
daily occupations, and thus incur a certain immediate loss, for a prospective heuclit 
which they neither understand nor believe. 

Doubtless, a certain number of schools may be eatablisheil by zemindars, and 
maintained through their influence and the influence of the local authorities; 
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still, unless ve cany ^th ns the sympathies of the people theiusel7ee, can be 
no sure or permanent vitality m tAeee tdioole, end the end will be that, imrneJiately 
the external infloenoe U withdrawn, the schools will faiL 

Thinking deeply and anxiously of these things, it has appeared to me that if a 
system oonld be brunght into play which wonld eombine book instruction with 
practical education in industrial pursuits, the deadly obstacles presented by the 
apathy and indifference of the mass might be remored, and, with this idea, after 
much deliberation, I have ventured to propose the plan which is now about to be 
carried into effect. 

Before entering upon the details of this scheme, I would observe generally, 
that the great object aimed at is to place before the people a aystem of instruction 
which, while it brings out to a certain extent tbeir moral and intellectual faculties, 
will also and at the same time afford a direct and tangible object on which those 
faculties may be exorcised, and thus to let them learn and feel that the knowledge 
they acquire is not an imniatcrial or speculative acquisition to bear fruit or not, as 
the case may be, at some MeJtHlte future time, bnt the source of immediate and 
direct benefit to them in their necessary and daily pursuits; in short, that they are 
Hot required to eaerifiee the tlonaeh to the brain. Thus when the son of the 
carjienter, farmer, or blacksmith asks to receive instruction in bis trade, 1 would 
give it him on condition that he also learn to read, write, aud cipher, and make 
himself master of at least tho rudimentary principles of his peculiar trade. 

There is nothing much more saddening than the sight of a few intelligent, bnt 
unwilling pupils, conning over a humdrum and barren task, with neither hope nor 
interest, with no recognition of the advantage to be gainod, and no faith in thoeo 
who bewilder them with an unintelligible philanthropy. 

Ifothing could be mors hopeful and interesting than a concourse of the same 
lads, each impelled by attachment to familiar studiea, and stimulated by the pro¬ 
spect of real and recognised advantages, aoqniring daily skill in practice and daily 
knowledge of principles, the foundation of future advancement. 

I am hopeful that sneb a system, carefnlly organised and liberally carried out, 
will be snccessful, that it will remove the great obstacle that has hitherto been 
the stmnbliug-block in oar way, and supply the great motive which moves tho 
world. 

The acheme, moreovsr, as now projected, has this further advantage, that in 
thus instructing the masses in tho rarious industrial arts, and bringing the whole 
intellectual man into play, another end will beaccompliahed—viz., the development 
of the resonrcea of the conntry, and a general improvement in the iniporiaut 
science of culture and production. 

Two great works will thus go hand in hand and mutually support and aid each 
other. 

It ia also so arranged that every class will have an interest in the work, from 
the wealthy rajah to the destitnte orphan; while its catholic and comprehensive 
character is snub os at once to refute the objections of the bigoted religionist^ to 
put the opposing fanatic out of court, and shame the cavils of all idle objectors. 

Furthermore, it will go far to re-establish the natural union between study and 
work, to give labour the honourablo position which it ought ever to occupy; and 
by tbe contact of mind with mind, the constant sight and study of scientific results, 
the occasional gatherings of all classes of people and frequent succession of new 
objects of Interest and inquiry, it may, in course of time, rouse tho iqpathetio spirit 
of the people, and raise their minds to higher aud to better things. 
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Having made these general observations ( will now briefly touch upon each 
department of the sehemo. 

AORICULTPUE. 

Without entering nt length upon the much mooted f(ncstion, to what extent 
the rural economy of Europe is adapted to an Iiulinn ground end Iiidinii uliiiiate, 
it is, I imagine, safe to assume that the present syitniii is enscepiihle at least of 
tome improvement It is safe to assaino that the skill, the seionce, and the re¬ 
searches of the West, which have of lato years been brought so effrotively to bear 
upon the gront question of pruducUve industry, must lie, to somo extent at least, 
applicable to India, and that there is uo peremptory law or inherent siieciality in 
that portion of tbo brotul Iiosom of ear mother Earth which bosks under an Indian 
sun, to render it an exception to tho rest of the world. 

I cannot believo in what somo pooplo havo called the “immntability of Indian 
habits.” 

1 cannot think that nakedness, dirt, and ignorance ore to be the eternal destiny 
of millions. 

I cannot think it nceextari/ that the Indian idongli should only "scratch 
the surface of the grouml," th.it tliu bnll.ieUs, wh t.so miliippy tails are twisted by 
a naked ploughman, should alwoi/s bo baro-bimcil and ill-bcgottcn, or that the 
plonghmuit bimsoir should be alw.-iys naked or " half clothed with a cotton cloth 
that crops should for ever dcpeuil on tho aooideuts of we4i'.her, and uu one dream 
that husliandry is a science, or that knowleilge or study havo any ciiuuexiun with 
tho earth or its products. 

The object, then, of this departmout of tho institution will be to disseminate 
soientifio truths, to introiluce new products, to test by experiment such of the 
more obvious of the plans and improvamouts as have been fonud eminently sue- 
oesaful in Europe, and os may apiieor in the eyes of cautious and experienced 
people to be applicable to Indian farming ; to direct the attention of zouiiiidars, 
fanuris, and ogiicnlturists to thuec prorlncta, plans, and iinprowuieiits, and to 
iiidnoe them to ailopt such as may be funml to answer or to oUbr f.iir promise and 
likelihood of snccess. 

If uuthiiig else were to be gained, it would Im no little matter to have excited 
the inteiest of the hindholdcrs and pooplo, and to havo mused a spirit of inquiry. 

The native mind is well able to apprecbitu the results of scientilic cxperiiueiits 
when made pali>able to the soiiaos, and the f.iruicrs of Bebar uill not Iw alow to 
adopt what is prowl to lie prolltable. 

I have no iilca of atU'iiiptiiig to force ii|ion the people an artifleial system of 
high farming, with its elaborate ajiplinncus and doubtful results; but I feel very 
sanguine that the gradu.al and judicious introilwctiun of better ploughe, threshing 
inachiues, oud similar aids to industry will be eminently usofnl. 

CATfLE. 

The improvement of the breed of cattle is a matter of practical utility and 
speedy results. 

A few Eng'ish bulls hare, at various times, been intmduoed into these districts 
by individual gentlemen, and the greediness with which their society has been 
sought for, and the acuteness with which clandestine interviews have Leeu con¬ 
trived by the cow-keepers, has proved how fully they understand the value of 
su[jerior stock. 

Tho httU-brccds which have sprang from this illicit intercourse are now eagerly 
sought for, and purchased at high prices. 

This will form a regular branch of the institution, and I anticipate the hearty 
co-operation of the great landlorda, indigo planters, and others in the work. 

^'o. S.—Vol. V.- » 
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Whebhrr any aatiafactoiy results are likely to be attained by endeavours to 
improve the breed of sheep I cannot venture to predict, but the subject will form 
matter for careful inquiry and experiment. 

Questions have been circulated through the oolleotors of the districts to all 
those who are supposed competent to supply information on this subject, and muob 
valuable informatioa has already been collected. 

V»RNACCrn*B SCHOOL. 

The primary object contemplated in this school is the instmotion of the sons 
of the middling and lower classes in useful knowledge—knowledge that will aid 
them ill the pursuits of life, give tbein rational subjects of thought and inquiry, 
and qualify them to protect their rights and fulfil their destinies os reasonable and 
intelligent beings. 

To this end 1 propose that all instruction should, at all events for some time, be 
oouvsyod through the medium of the lauguages to which they ore accustomed, 
viz.—Oordoo and Hindee. 

At Bret, therefore, the teaching will be confined to reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and moral Iraiuiug ; after a certain time elcoieutary edao.\tion in the more useful 
soiences can be added, aud the staudarxl raised as the pupils progress. 

My expectation is, that all those who outer the ins^lution with a view to 
iuatrnctiou in the several branches of practical manipulative art, will, also, gladly 
take advantage of the instruction provided in the school; and, with the view to 
combine both kinds of education, 1 wnnhl allow them daring one portion of the day 
tn attend the several iuduatrial doportmouts, oud during tlie other portion to 
rooeive iustructiun in the acbooL Arrangements will be made fur providing ac- 
commn<Iation for all jiupils who may come from a distance, on payment of a 
roasuushle rent. 

The studies which may be suhsequently introduced will he carefully con* 
sidered in consalUtioa with the Director of Ihiblic Instrnction and the Officers of 
the Educational Department. 

Ooe of the uses of the Museum will be to aid this school by placing before the 
eyes of the boys such objects as in the study of natural philosophy may be men¬ 
tioned or referred to. 

VTith this view the mutera will be allowed, under certain restrictious, either 
to taka artides from the collection, or to bring the atudents into the Museum, at 
stated times 

As I consider physical activity and the development of the bodily power of 
infinite importance, I propose to set apart a piece of ground for a gymuatium and 
playground, and, if possible, to encourage the students to avail themselves of 
botli, oud thus aotjuire manly and active habits. 

SCHOOL or SETS. 

Although the cultivation of art in the higher branches is not one of the urgent 
wants of society in Bohar, a cominencemeut of elementary instmetion in these 
branches will not bo premature or nusuited to the capacity and prospects of many 
of the youths of the province. 

If, tberofore, masters can be procured, 1 propose at once to form a small 
drawing sad modelling class, and subseqaently extend the instruction to rngraviog 
on wood, works of design, photography, Ac. 

There are many youths aboat Patna who show a deddad capacity for drawing, 
and who, under good instruction, would make rapid progress. 

Arohiteotural and plan drawing might be also profitably taught; bat all such 
details will be the subject of future consideration, and the commencement will 
depend upon the practioability of procuring teachers. 
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It M liop«d that some of the more adranoed pnpiU of the sohool ia Caloatta or 
Madnu may b« qualified to teach the alementa of these arts uutil ciruamstauses 
admit of more efficieut agency* 

Musecw. 

The object of the Maaeum wilt be to oolleot apecimens of all the natural 
products of the province—minerals, earths, inediuiaal drugs, woods, fto., &«., os 
well as all maunfavtured articles of every description, with detailed and accurate 
information in regard to each. 

These will be systematically arranged and classified as they are roceivod ; the 
price and plaoe of manuFactare will be affixeil to each fabricited article, the place 
of growth or proiluction to eush natural abject, while a catalogue will be kept 
of the whole collootiun from the commencemeut. 

In process of time, doubtless, contributions will be received from other districts, 
and a more general and comprehensive cnllection be amassed. 

The practical utility of such a Museum can scarcely be doubted. It wilt tend 
to display iks well us to develops the resoaraes of the district. Inform itiou in 
regartl to all the products and fabrioatinns will be rea lily obtained by all inquirers, 
and a subject of rational amuaemont aud intellectual gratiliuatioa wilt be at 
all times availablo to the students of the inatitutiun. 

I proiKise to call upou all the local ofScsra, intelligent natives, planters, and 
other resideuts fur aid and co-operation in the formation of this cuUeotion, and hope 
that in a very short time it will be replete with interest. 

LIJIRABr. 

In forming a Library my plan will be to purchase at once a few standard works 
on the principal arte and eciences which appertain to the several braneboa of 
instruction in the institution—i.e., agriculture, farming, natural philosophy, 
agncultnral chemistry, ko., &o. 

This will furm the nucleus of a collection which may, by purchase and dona¬ 
tion, be hereafter indefinitely extended. 

I wuuld, in the same way, buy a email collection of useful Oriental works, with 
the same anticipation of future addition. 

Tbs Library, like the Museum, wiU be open on certain coinlitious to the 
studenU of the school, and to such of the public aa may be qualified to profit by 
the use of the books. 

I have little doubt that valuable anil extensive donations will be mvie by the 
friends of education, as the institution booomes known, and I should hope that 
the Qovemment would contribute copies of any works that may be at their 
diapoasL 

IBOUSTRIAL DItPAKTUENT. 

The manipulative dexterity of tbo natives has ever been a subject of admira¬ 
tion and eulogy, and the wonderful skill displayed in the imitation of European 
workmanship, even with tha most coarse and common tools, is a never-failing 
source of wonder to the intelligent and observing. 

This fact, admitted by all who most differ on other points, baa led many to the 
coDcluaion that improvement of the to-ds, patterns, and modes of workmanship 
would not tend to raise the standard of work. 

There is some tmth and much error in this oonclnsion. 

It may be very true that the native, whose body ia as supple as a worm, and 
who boa inherited a readineaa of squatting from fifty genoratiunii, who can pick up 
a hammer with hia toe and hold a plank between bis feet aa firmly aa in a vice— 
may not work at a bench, any better with upright buck and may be embarrassed 
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ii drbarnd tbeuie of his nethsr fingsrs. Bub this it no reason that sharper chisels, 
stronger savrs, and more scientiHc modes of workmanship will not tend to still 
greater precision and rapidity of execntion ; that the constant inspection of good 
models, with instruction in the principles of design and the elements of form, may 
not (at least, in to»u instances) give the mere servile imitator a higher and more 
enlarged capacity. 

On this principle 1 intend to establish worUshopa of every kind; nnd while I 
obtaiii from the bands of the artisans employed all the works required for the esta¬ 
blishment, I shall also endeavour gradually to introdnee better tools and a better 
system. 

0]tF]IA!r AsrLVM. 

The organisation of this institution will aDTord an exccllont opportunity for the 
oetahlishment of a charitable orphan asylum. 

The abject of tliis asylnm will be to afford food, shelter, and sound practical 
instrnctiou to as many orphans and destitato children as the funds wilt admit of; 
and it is believed that such an catabliahmont will oiler on appropriate channel for 
Christian charity. 

If the majority of English residents in the diitriota within this division oon- 
sent to aid this scheme, even by a small monthly contribution, an ample provision 
may be mode for handreds of children who would otherwise be hronght up to 
misery, starvation, or crime. 

The propoeal it that a certain number of cottages shonid be built for the 
accommodation of the children, that they should receive suitable food and dothing, 
under proper superiotendence, otid, when their ages admit of it, that they shonid 
obtain instmetion in the several departments of useful knowleilge, adapted to 
their capacities, and that become useful and contented members of the com¬ 
munity. 

Such an eetablishment would be a token to the world, that in the midst of onr 
abends nee we are not unmindful of the children of affliction, while, at the same 
time, the systematio devotion of the funds to a specific object will secure a greater 
amount of practical and permanent good than any separate or isolated efforts of 
benevolence conld possibly achieve. 

1 most not omit to point out that, with an inatitntion of the character above 
indicated—with every description of instruction available—with workshops, farm, 
schools of indnstry, sgricoltnre, and art—a library and mnseum for reference 
and illustration—^the whole eatablubment sustained by a liberal income, nnd each 
department eflioieotly supervised—s machinery uill be in existence admirably 
adapted for training up a body of teachers in every brauoli of general knowledge 
and nsefnl industry', to meet the demands of the Education Department Schools 
arc now being established by tbo rajahs and zemindars under my superintendenoe 
in nil the dietricts of the division, and it is of the utmost impurtauce that teachers 
should be trained to undertake the managoment of them. 

A central Normal School might be established in connection with this institu¬ 
tion, and if stipends be offerod to the candidates while under instruction, and nn 
ossarauce he given that on their obtaiuiug a diploma they will have a preferential 
title to employment—this desirable end will be secured, and a body of men may 
eventually be sent out qualified to teach in the common Vernacular Schools or in 
branch ladnsl.rial Schools similar to tbo i>arent establishment. 

William Tavt.iai, 

Commissioner of Patna. 


Patna, 1856. 
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MEETING AT THE WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, TUESDAY, 

MARCH 28, 1871. 

E. B. EASTWICE:, Esq., O.B., il.P., F.R.S., in the Chair, 
Address by Sir Jame.s Elphinstone, Bart., M.P., 

On the subject of a Ship Canal belioeen India and Ceylon. 

Chairuan.— I have here a letter from Mr. McNeil, in which he says 
that ho is unable to attend in consequence of a pre-engagement; and I 
would also say, just licfore 1 ask Sir James Elphinstoiie to addiiess the 
meeting, tlmt we are not going to listen to a mere theorist, but to a gen¬ 
tleman who is ])rnctically acquainted with tliis subject, and who was 
Chairman of a Committee of the House of Commons, which sat in 1862, 
to inquire into this subject, and.who has also \isited the locality, with 
which he is jierfeotly acquainted. T would say, with regard to the 
locality, that it is one of the most iuteiesting in the Eastern Seas. It is 
most interesting to scientific men, because it is the spot which shows 
that Ceylon was once joined to the Continent of India, and it is interest¬ 
ing to the people of India as being the scene of what I may call the 
Hindoo Odyssey—it joins Ceylon to Ramesemm, and it is the spot from 
which Rama is supposed to have gone across to recover his wife in 
Ceylon. It is also the most southern spot of Hindoo pilgrimage. 
Hindoo pilgrimage begins a little west of Simla, and then goes round 
at the foot of the Himahnya Mountains to Hirdwar, and so comes down to 
Point Calimci-e, which is the southern point of Madras. Now 1 will 
ask Sir James Elphinstone to address the meeting. 

Sir Jaues Elphinstone. —Ladies and Gentlemen: The remarks I 
shall address to you will not be in tlie form of a paper, because I am 
quite unaccustomed to draw' up any such formal document j but I will 
touch upon the general points with regaid to this undertaking, which I 
have liad in view for a great many years. It was fiwt brought to niy 
notice in Ceylon, when 1 went out to India in the year 1843, for the 
purpose of sport and travel over the southern part of India, having pre¬ 
viously, for many years, been in the East India Comi>any's service, and 
having commanded one of their shiiw, so that I am pretty well acquainted 
with the coasts of India. 

In 1838, Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, then Governor of Ceylon, in con¬ 
sequence of the development of tliose coffee speculations which have 
turned out so advantageously in that country, found that a supply of rice 
from Tanjoro was difficult to be obtained, in consequence of the obstruc¬ 
tion of the Paumben Cliannel, and I think it was in 1838 that Sir 
Arthur Cotton met Captain Dawson, one of the best engineers, I 
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suppnM, there ever was in the East—one of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Dioet favoniite men in that branch of the profession—who went ont to 
deylon with Sir Edward Barnes, and oonstmcted the Candy-road and 
other great works which have made Ceylon one of the first colonies 
nnder the Crown. Sir Arthur Cotton was sent down by the Mivdi-as 
Government to meet Captain Dawson, the result of which was that they 
cleared out the channel, which tlien only had seven feet of water in it, 
and through whicli anuu.illy some 17,000 tons of freight were carried. 
That was cleared out to ten feet, at an expense of about 13,0001.; and 
from that time to this the trade has incroased in the most marvellou.s 
decree, and the whole of the rice whicli is consumed in tlie Island of 
Ceylon and otlier commodities is now brought down through the 
Paumhen Clinnncl, and last year there were not less than 66,000 
pisspiigcrs who cjime down in tlmt direction. Tlie channel is named 
tlic Paumlicn Channel in consequence of ifci being" in a crooked form. 
“ Paumhen ” is the Tamil name for a snake, and the present channel would 
1)0 iunitpUcable to the ships of the present time, becau.se no long ship, as 
many gentlemen pi-exent can underetand, can easily get through a crooked 
channel, e.^iwcinlly if the current nins in any way acims tlie channel, as 
it does ill this case. The only two jiliicea in the Suez Canal at all 
dangerous to .ships are wlicro there is n slight curve. T shall come 
to that presently. 

Now, Sir, hero is the lino of rocks and shoals which is called Adam’s 
Bridge, and this is the Island of Mananr which belongs to the colony of 
Ceylon. The Ceylon ten-itory ends at this point. [Pointing to the map-] 
From there there is a line of rocks and shoals extending for about 
twenty-five miles to the Island of Itaipcseram, whicli, us your Chairman 
lias just told you, ia one of the most holy place-s in India, according to 
the religion of the natives, and where there is a most beautiful and large 
temple, llaniescnini is in the Madras Presidency. It is divided from 
the Province of Jliuliim by a niiiTow stiult about a mile long. There is 
a TOW of rucks or boulders exactly like stepping-stones, which are 
supposed to have lieen the iiie-ms by which Adam got across to the 
Island of Ceylon ; but they lie at a height of about eight feet out of 
the* water, and 1 lielieve they are sandstone. I believed they were the 
enutic gliieitil bouldei's whicli exist over the South of India, and in 
such nuiiils-ni over the whole Island of Ceylon; but I found that they 
were of sandstone foraiation, and that they were quite fiat at the top. 
Those extended across to the Island of Earaesemm. By lifting a few of 
those stones and blowing up othei's a jmssage was immediately effected, 
and the current, which genenilly turned down through Palk’s Stiuita, 
kejit the channel perfectly clear, hut it is a ci-ooked channeL I should 
first explain that along the whole of this coast from Tuticorin, the 
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whole coast is faced by a line of islands connected by sandbanks. The 
surf breaks npon the outer part of these, and inside there Is a wnootU 
water channel, which X have navigated in a native vessel, by which you 
sail, as it would appear, in a lake with the islands outside of you, and 
the mainland inside of yon. You sail up there and through the Fuumbon 
Channel. 

What is proposed now to be done is to cut, for 350 yards, through the 
sandbank here, which gives access to a harbour of sixteen square uiilcs 
of anchoring water, of from twenty-four to thirty-si.x feet, perfectly 
smooth and land-locked; and then to cut a channel through this point 
[pointing to the map], the Point of Tonitory, in the district of Madura, 
which gives you immediate access to Palk’s Straits. According to the 
calculations I have received the expense would amount to something like 
90,000X, and it could be kept clear at a comparatively small amount. 
The benefit of that would be that shi]>a coaling there would cither coal 
in the canal or coal at jetties outside, but the harbour would be ns 
smooth as a mill-|>ond at all times. 

Now, Gentlemen, that leads me to the physical geography of the Gulf 
of Manaar. Some twenty years ago, when the cotton districts of 
Tinnivelly became very productive, the cotton began to be shipped at 
the harbour of Tuticorin, which is a wild, open i-oadstea<1, where ships 
cannot come within five miles of the shore, and where cotton is s]iip|>ed 
with considerable difficulty ; but nevertheless there were 117,000 bales 
of cotton shipped tliei-e, and the trade is increasing annually.- The 
Government of India are biinging a railway down from Madura, which 
lies forty miles from here to Tuticorin. A branch from that would bring 
the whole of the cotton to this little barboui-. 

Now we come to the physical geography of the Gulf of Manaar and 
of Talk’s Straits, which is a very important point in this question. Here 
is Cape Comorin, aud from Cape Comorin up the Mulubar coast there 
is a range of mountains, ending in sharp, isolated peaks near Cape 
Comorin. On the mainland of Ceylon lies another range of mountains, 
the mountains in Ceylon rising to something like 8,000 feet, and the 
mountains in the Tiuvancore district to something like 0,000 feet. There 
is the south-western monsoon, as you are aware, in this direction, which 
blows strongly into the Gulf of Manaar; but when it has got into the 
Gulf of Manaar it deflects in each direction, and precipitates its rains 
most severely upon the mountains of 8assagan, in the Island of Ceylon, 
in one direction, while the other is carried up over Cape Comorin, and 
the rain falls upon the moimtains of Travancore, so that when yon have 
a fall of something like 120 inches here [pointing to the map], and pro¬ 
bably of 200 here in the Island of Ceylon, you have here a rainless 
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region —^7011 Lnve atCnpe Corooiin nnd along tLis const a rainless region. 
At Jaflfua, and all along here, there is very little rain us far as Chilaw ; 
then the rain breaks npon it thero, and breaks upon it here. [Pointing to 
the map.] The consequence is that the navigation of tlie Gulf of 
Mannar, so far from being a dangerou.s navigation, is a navigation of 
land and sea hrcetes; the swell fix>m the Sontheni Ocean coming up from 
the south-western monsoon breaks uiwn the surf along thi.s range of 
islands lieiv, but there is no wind—or very little wind. In Palk’s Strait 
it is the same. I’alk’s Buy—wliieh was called Palk’s Biiy after a Dutch 
Governor of Ceylon of th.nt name—is practically a lake. There is a pas¬ 
sage in here around Point Caliuiere of six or seven miles wide into Palk’s 
Bay, with no diuiger c.\cept the two and a half fathom patch here. There 
is a line of shojil across here wliieli forms a coin]tli'lo breakwater, and the 
consecjiiencc is, that wlien j’ou sail into Palk's B.t}’ you sail practically 
into a lake. The souinliugs are perfectly regular the whole way acra-s ; 
the current nu»s to the routhwaixl and runs pretty strongly threugh 
here, hut it. is not charged with sand or detritus of any description, and 
the nllcrntion of the Inaiks since 1831?, since the time that tlioy have been 
olisi-rveil, has not been very great With regard to the saving in dis¬ 
tance. we take a ooiunmn )siiiit in the eight-degree channel, Imtwcen the 
Maiilivc mill the l.:ieciii|tre Nlaiids. Jn the centre of tliat channel is the 
Isliiiid of Mi’diliisiy, which is cominriiily made by ships bound to the 
coast of Ceylon from Alien. 1’uking tlie di.stauce from that |>oiat here, 
anil Cariira.1, wliieh is the common jsiint where a ship coming reimd 
would meet a slii]> coming from the other direction, tlie distance is 3G0 
miles in favour of the Paumben Channed, instead of going round by the 
soiitliem end of Ceylon. 

In considering the quosfiim in reference to flic Suez Canal, which 
is (he ival ground upon which I am now bringing the matter before 
this meeting, we must tiikc into considemtiou that the whole of our 
blast Indian trade has probably been revolutionised by the o^vemiug of 
the Suez Canal. Tlie sliijis in which wc ]iliictd so much pride, and in 
•wliieh so Uiaiiy of us h.avc sjjciit so many years of our life, nnd Imik back 
to with such .satisfaction and pride, arc improved off the face of the 
earth.. Trade with Iinlia, whether right or wrong, must full into steam 
tnido. (He.ar, linir.) Within the course of the ne.xt three or four years, 
you will see a class of ships built exjiresily for the puiqwse of cariying 
on that trade. (Hear, hear.) Tlie high and low pressure boiler lia.s so 
completely revolutionlicd tlic exjHUisc of navigation that you can now, 
I am told, navigate u ship on equal tonus either by sails or steam. 
But, setting tliat adile altogether, even if the difference was greater, it 
is absolutely certain that the -whole trade to India must become a steam 
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ti-acle. Under these circamstanccs, -when you conitider that by tliis 
work, which really is nothing more than n bit of child’s play, when you 
consider works of the sauie kind—when you consider that there will be a 
saving of 720 miles upon each voyage to Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, or 
wherever a ship may be going to—that is a veiy great point, lK>cause the 
saving of 720 inilea in a voyage of that sort is somothing like 4 per cent, 
npon the time and uixin the oxi>enae; and where pmGts are so narrow as 
they are now-o-«luys, a saving of 4 pur cent, cannot be said to be a very 
indifferent matter. 

But you nnist bike into consideration, in looking at this question, 
that if you continue to circumnavigate Ceylon, j’ou will liavo to consider 
what you are lo do with the harbour of Guile. Now the harbour of 
Galle is one of the worst hni-boura I have ever been in. It is full of 
1 ‘ocka ; it is exposed to the full swell of the Snuthcra Ocean ; it is liable 
to rollers which set up at any time, without any warning, or without 
any apparent cause; tiic proViublc cause of the rollers being something 
that has gone on hundreds and hundreds of miles away. All of a 
sudden you find tlie ships tossing about without any ostensible rea.son 
whatever. 1 hero is a great difficulty in coaling and anchoring, which 
is at present of veiy’ small extent, and the impossibility of increasing 
which, except at an enormous cost, has impressed itself so strongly u]Km 
the Government, that I am informed ujkui the very best authority they 
have entirely given up their intention of doing anything with the har- 
hour of Guile. That being the case, I think in the month of December 
something like forty shills went into the harbour of Galle in excess of 
the onliuury steam trade. The consequence w.is a very' great dilliciilty 
in anchoring, and I am not at all sure—in fact, I think it is very likely 
—tliut if the liarbour of Galle is over-pre.<»cd, there may be some very 
great disaster ; because in dicse rollers if one ship gets adrift and falls 
foul of another, slie may get adrift also, and the consequences may be 
very disastroua. But that you have tlie means of entirely obviating by 
adopting tliLs channel. The cost of the improvement of Galle harbour, 
which was to be spi-ead over a number of years, was something like half 
a million of money; and it is niy Indief, looking at Alderney and Port¬ 
land, and the exjierieuce wldcli we have in this country in moving in 
deep-water harbour works, that prohubly a million or a million and a 
half of money would not have Iteen sufficient to have produced tlie 
results desired at Guile, and that not under n very considerable number 
of years, while it would be perfectly easy in a very few months to carry 
out what is necessary here. 

Now, Sir, there were various objections raised in the Committee 
over which I had Uio honour to preside in 1802, tlie report of which I 
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have before roe j but thej vere all of such a frivolous and puerile cha¬ 
racter, that I will not at this moment detain the meeting by alluding 
to them. I am not surpiised that objections were raised, because at the 
time that Tuticorin was fii-st adopted as a cotton port there was no 
insurance office at Bombay, or in India, that would insure a ship going 
into the Gulf of Manaar. At that time there was a supposititious line 
drawn across here (from Oape Comoiin to Colombo), and anybody going 
inside of it was supposed to go into a place so completely beset with 
i-ocks and shoals, tliat no insurance could cover him. That is a fact, 
and I remember the difficulty. In 1835 or 183G, a survey was sent 
there, under Captain Ethersey and Captain Powell, to investigate these 
dangers, and the danger turned out to be nil. The first person who 
directed my attention to bringing this matter forward was Captain 
Ethersey, who surveyed it, and whose chart is now before yon. I met 
him going home from Bombay in 1844, and we went up the Nile 
together, and had a great deal of conversation upon that and other 
matters. It was not my good fortune to get into Parliament until some 
two years afterwards, but as soon as 1 did, one of the first things I did 
was to apply myself to this matter, and endeavour, if possible, to per¬ 
suade the Government to deepen the channel to 20 feet, which was 
perfectly easy. At that time the size or length of our shi[ie was nothing 
like what it is now, and the old channel might have done; but the 
crooked nature of the old channel, as I mentioned before, was such that 
it is abeolutcly necessary now to tmm to some other point, if the thing 
is to he done, and to get a straight cut right through, as tlie dangers, as 
I explained, of a crooked channel are very great. It is quite impossible 
for any private individual to force a matter of this sort upon the Go¬ 
vernment ; and it is a veiy cstiwordinary thing, but when the East 
India Conqwny ceased, and the Government of India was adopted by the 
Crown, the first thing they did was to give up their marine establish¬ 
ments and the whole management of the harbours in Indio, and the 
service was committed to the Admiralty. The Admiralty, siuoo that 
time, have done purely nothing whatever, and the consequence is, tliat 
this matter has remained in abeyance till this time. And, therefore, 
what I should propose here is, seeing my friend. Sir Thomas Baxley, 
here, and other gentlemen who arc very much interested in this matter, 
that they should iutei-eRt tlie Chambers of Commerce in England in this 
question. All I can do is simply—as a sailor, who has happened to have 
been there and seen the place myself, which very few jieople have seen 
—to testify that, as far as my knowledge goes, there is no nautical 
difficulty; and my friend, Sir Arthur Cotton, will tell you that 
there is no engineering difficulty. I will just before I ait down— 
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after malcin^ that anggeation, that this matter should be sent up to 
the Chambers of Commerce in England—I will read you a para¬ 
graph from a letter which T ^received from Captain Donnan, the 
Master Attendant at CulomlM, who I believe at this moment knows 
more of the navigation of these Falk’s Straits and tlie Pauniben Channel 
than any man alive; because he commanded the colonial steamer Pearl 
for three years, and during that time he not only had to look after the 
Pearl, but had to make twelve journeys every year to carry the Chief 
Justice on his trijjs, so that he was perfectly a ware of the circumstances. 
On the 31st October last year, he writes to me: “ The publication of the 
procetidings of the Parliamentary Coinmictce of Inquiry into this 
nmtter, of which you were chairman at the time when I commanded the 
Ceylon Government steamer Pearl, and frequently passed through 
Paumben in voyages round Ceylon, Sret brought the subject prominently 
to my notice, and ever since that time I have paid particular attention 
to the various objections that hare been raised as to the difficulties and 
dangers vessels would Lave to contend with in adopting that route, and 
1 must confess I never met with any of them. My own experience, 
which extended over three years' navigation of the Gulf of Manaar and 
Palk Straits, only led me to the conclusion that there is no easier or 
safer navigation to be found anywhere in the world; and I believe that 
my experience will be borne out by the fact that although a number of 
native cruft are constantly passing through these seas, accidents very 
seldom occur to any of tliem.” In reference to that, I may state that 
2,200 ve8,»els passed through Paumben Channel last year, and only two 
vessels were lost, and that 89,000 passengers came down in those ships. 
Tlie rice trade amounted to some l,700,000f. in value, and those are all 
carried in vessels with a draught of water of under ten feet. Now only 
suppose what the tonnage would he—the t/mnage last year was 
220,000 tons. I liave a report before me of the harbour of Kurrochee, 
upon which the Government of India have agreed to spend 300,000i 
Now I think it is straining at a gr)at and swallowing a camel when they 
lay out 300,0002. at Kurrachee, which no doubt is a most important 
place, but will not spend one shilling upon Paumben. The trade of 
Kurrachee lust year was 111,798 tons, and that in large vessels; the 
tiade of Paumben was 220,000 tons. Now by all means the more the 
Government of India lay out in liarbour works the better I should like 
them ; but I think that we are seeing a great change which is likely to 
take place, and which has taken place in part, in fact, in the trade of 
India. I think that if the commercial IkmUcs of this coimtiy would take 
this matter up, tlie Government might he pressed in such a manner as 
to expend the very small sum of money which will be necessary to afford 
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an amount of improvement and a facility to the commerce of England 
which I do not tliink will be rightly appreciated until it ia can'ied out. 

Mr. WjLUAM Tatler proposed that on the jiresent occasion the 
limitation of ten minutes should not be enforced in regard to those 
speakers who were practically imqaainted with the subjects under dis¬ 
cussion. 

The proposal was adopted by tho meeting. 

Sir Arthuii Cotton. —I shall take the liberty of speaking upon this 
subject a little at length, because it is my own tiiwt cliild. He is fifty 
years old now, and ho has not yet quite come to years of dUci^tion; but 
I Can assure you it is n very promising boy. Still it is almost exactly fifty 
yeara ago since I was scut for my fii-st duty to examine and report upon 
the PuQinben Pass. They hud a queer way of doing tliiugs in those days, 
ns they have now. They scut a boy who knew nothing about either 
land or sea to report u[aiu the ruuml>eu Pas.s. However, that brought 
tlie matter before mo, and it has been re]>eBtcdly, at intervals, before my 
mind from tliat time to this. I have been sent down by Ooveniinent 
five or six times to the place at different periods. In 1852 I was sent 
there and ordered to report upon it. There was then a very narrow, 
winding jmssnge, four and a half feet (loop, and it took sometimes three 
or four days for a douey (u fiat coasting vessel) to pass through. She 
had to unload on one side, and tranship her cargo into boats and jmss 
through. Sometimes she would have out five warps in order to get 
through the bends in the channel. The whole coast trade was confined 
in that way, on account of this channel, to vessels of this class, which 
could not w’ork to windward, and one of the consequences was that they 
were constantly blown off the coast and the crew left to starve in tl)e 
Bay of Bengal, being utterly unable to fetch up again. JIany vessels 
were lost in that way. In the year 1828 tho tonnogo was 17,000 tons a> 
year. 1 will just mention tliese facts to show what the effect of these 
miserable jwtty improvements, that tw'uiity yeaxs later made, has been. 
In 1849 it hwl increased freiu 17,000 to 140,000, and from 1849 to the 
jircsent time (twenty years more) it had increased to 220,000, about 
fourteen times what it wsts when we began, 1 may just mention one 
point which is a constant stumbling-block about tliese improvements in 
transit. People calculate what tliey ought to do by the present traffic. 
There is no connection whatever between tho present trufiic upon any 
line and wlm; there will be when facilities are given for it. It has 
nothing whatever to do with it. Sujipose we had based our ideas of the 
improvement of the puHiHigo njmn tlie 17,000 tons traffic there was then, 
and had taken no cognisance of what the effect of our improvements 
would have been—namely, raising it up to 220,000. In that tune, during 
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these forty years, I reckon that 6,000,000 tons have passed through that 
passage. A few days ago, when this subject was discussed in the House, 
tlie Hndei^Secretary of State said : “ If wc make a new passage, we sliall 
have thrown away all the money that we have spent.” Now, in the 
first place, it is a very curious argument to use, that when wc have made 
a mistake we must not correct it, for fear we should find out that we 
were wrong before. But in the next place is it nothing tliut we have 
facilitated the ixiasage of 6,000,000 of tons through that passage for the 
most insignificant sum (I do not think the whole sum has been expended) 
of 40,0001.! 

Sir Jaues Elpuinstone. —30,000/. is the whole outlay. 

Sir Artuuk Coiton. —That is at the ex{>ense of about l^d. |>ei’ ton. 
And that money has been thi’own away I Now, I will just give you the 
history of these worka It is profitable to oousider these things. I was 
sent out fii-st in 1822, and then the Oovernment took six years to con¬ 
sider of it. In 1828 I was scut back, with {rcruiLssion to s])end 2001. or 
300/., and witli twenty or thirty sappeie to help me. With these we 
straightened the passage, or made it almost straight, and took away the 
gi-eat bends, and deej)ened the water to five or six feet. Then they con¬ 
sidered seven years more, and in 1839, by dint of sheer persevei'ance. 
General Menteith worried the Government till, for the sake of their own 
peace, tliey gave him the monstrous sum of 400/. This was all that was 
spent for another seven years, and then in the year 1845 they had suc¬ 
ceeded in getting 9,000/. ; but by this time they had a straight^ good, 
and safe passage of eight or nine feet of water. It was about this time 
that my friend behind me (General Collier) was called in; and one of the 
papeis we now have to assist us in this mutter was his valuable report 
made at the time. Now, I have looked at the plans that Sir James 
Elphinstoue has obtained of this place. I may just meution that I 
urged at that time that, instead of improving the natural passage which 
there now is, they should cut through the point of land where there was 
tolerably deep water on each side, within about a mile or three-quarters 
of a mile of the present passage ; hut I did not examine it further at that 
time. I am entirely satisfied with the plans and reports now produced 
by Sir James Elphinstoue as to the proper iiluoe, that it should be made 
where there is deep water on both sides, and where a clear clurunel can 
be cut for vessels of any draught of water, by cutting through the land 
for a mile and a half, besides about half a mile on each side, which 
would require to be deepened. Upon the south side of this there is as 
fine a harbour, certiinly tlie finest harbour that could be found in India, 
the most complete and the most unobjectionable. The estimate, which 
I have looked over, was 90,0001 I should mention that the substance 
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we have to oat thraugh conaiats either of aand or of vety soft sandstone 
or dead coral. The sandstone is in thin layers ; but there ia no sign of 
any hard rook anywhere in that direction that 1 saw, and I am therefore 
persuaded that not the slightest difficulty will be found in catting throi;gh 
it. The estimate piovides for a channel 100 yards broad ; there is no object 
that I can see whatever in having a channel 100 yards broad. If 100,000 
tons passed through it, and the average tonnage of the vessels was 1,000 
tons, there would be 1,000 vessels a-year; that is to say, COO vessels each 
way, or about three in two days each way. Therefore they would very 
seldom meet indeed, tlie passage being only a mile and a half long, and if 
they did they would only have to wait about twenty minutes. I should 
therefoi-e reduce the breadth, probably to 200 or 180 feet; therefore the 
estimate is certainly more than sufficient We must allow, certainly, in 
all such attimates, a sum fur contingencies—the officer who estimated it 
allowed 15,000/.. out of the 90,000/., but I think, on the whole, wo 
could be ijei-fectly safe in saying that the work could be executed for 
imder 80,000/., it being done by an intelligent engineer. I do not mean 
to say that we may not bi)eud any amount of money upon engineering 
work if we choose to do so—they have spent 20,000/. a-mQe upon a 
single line of railway from Calcutta to Delhi, with one tunnel a thousand 
yards lung. Of ooiii'se yon may spend any amount of money in that 
way, but I am s{)eaking of the work being done with ordinary intelli¬ 
gence and fairness. Now about the total traffic. The total traffic 
between Calcutta and Madras is 2,000,000 tons; out of this about 
three-fourths come to Europe and North America. That would be 
1,500,000 tons. The whole of that traffic ought to go through this 
passage, therefore the present traffic would allow for 1,500,000 tons 
through tills passage. A considerable (lart of this goes round the Cape 
at present, but it will be rapidly transforred to the Suez line, that is 
certain. But that is the piesent traffic. What the traffic is going to be 
now the Suez Canal is opened it is impossible to calculate; it will de¬ 
velop in a most astonishing way, that I am sore of. Then the pre¬ 
sent little petty coasting traffic is 200,000 tons, and adding that to the 
traffic from Calcutta aad Madras would make it 1,700,000. If we 
allow for present traffic, and take 80,000/. as the cost of the work, the 
actual expense per ton, allowing seven per cent, upon the capital—that 
is to say, for the cost of management—will come to about 1 ^d. per ton, 
that is to say, a toll of IJd. a-ton, would cover tlie expense of the vessels 
making use of it. The distance saved is 360 miles, which, at the lowest 
estimate, is equivalent to la a-ton, so that the vessel, on paying a toll of 
IJd., would save Is. a-ton. I just state these things to give some idea 
of what the natui-e of the case is, because, you see, locking at that speech 
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that I was speaking of in the House of Commons, the other day, upon this 
subject, there was not a single tangible point in it. Nobody could have 
made out from the speech whether 100,000 or 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 tons 
would make use of it; whether the saving would bo a shilling or a 
farthing a-ton. Nobody could say what was the basis of the argument 
that was used. Now France lias most gallantly made us a present of 
the Suez Canal. Wlmt a shame it is to England !—really sometimes I 
wonder how Englishnieu can look one another in the face when they 
think of that Suez CanuL Only think of almost every man in England 
having opposed that work 1 France conies with an immense sum of 
money and executes this inagui&ceut work for our benefit—that work 
which connects tlie two halves, the black and tlie white half, of the 
Biitish Empire together—executed by a foreign country, and all of ns 
not only standing still, b\it writing everything that could be imagined 
against it in every news|>apei* iu England. Surely after this we might 
at least cut thi-ough a mile and a half of land to complete the oommuni* 
cation with Calcutta, at an e.xpcnse of 90,000/., when France has spent 
18,000,-000/. for us I So with I'esiiect to another work with reference to 
the completion of the communication between London and Calcutta, 1 
understand the French are now talking of making us another present— 
it is certainly under discussion; I do not know how far it has been 
corded at present—that is, to complete tlie Burgundy Canal from the 
Bay of Biscay to the Gulf of Lyons for a ship canal, and thus save us 
800 miles more to Calcutta. They talk of doing tliat, and very likely 
they will do it, and we shall be great gainers by it. Now, wliat an 
insignificant thing it is for England to sfiend 80,000/. or 90,000/. upon 
this line in order to help forward tlie communication between London 
and Calcutta. I may just mention, with respect to the money being 
thrown away upon these Straits, that the money actually paid in tolls 
to the Govemment is 34,000/.—exactly the sum that they have cost the 
Government; so tliat the Govemment have not laid out a farthing to 
this day upon tliis Paumben Straits. I may also just mention that, 
with the assistance of thi.s canal, I reckon that the distance from Loudon 
to Calcutta will be 7,700 miles; aud I am informed that they now find 
that, except for very long lines, the oidinaiy sjieed for large steamers at 
sea is 10 miles an hour, or 240 a-day ; aud at that rate, therefore, the 
time from London to Calcutta would be 32 days for ordinary steam 
traffic—about the same, or rather under, tlie speed at which the mails 
are carried by the Peninsular and Oiiental Company, with a subsidy of 
half a million. Now, in connection with that subject, I would just 
mention that wlmt I would propose is, that the Secretary of State should 
be earnestly pressed to appoint a Committee, with Sir James Elpbinstone 
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at the head of it—I am quite sure we could not find a man more fitted 
for it—to reiwrt upon the line of communication between Liondou and 
Calcutta, and lay before the Qovemmeut aii estimate, and to do what¬ 
ever covdd be done to fucilibite tlie communication, which has now 
become of such commercial importance to this country. It really seems 
a sliame that nil this fuK$ should have to be made about such an in-sig- 
nificaiit sum as this 80,000/. or 90,000/. for England to lay out to con¬ 
nect Calcutta and Txindon. There is no comparison in the world 
between the value of the tiling and the cost of it. As I said, it certainly 
would not amount to above lid. a-ton for vessels making use of it at jire- 
sent, and in ii very few yours tliat will be reduced to a lialf or one-third of 
that sum. I do not think there is any other point that I can speak to. 
I have been rather diflfuse upon it; but it luui really l>een such a child 
of mine all iny life, having been the veiy first thing I had niy attention 
called to, that 1 trust yon will excuse my dilating upon it at such length. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Houeut Carlyle. —If tlie meeting would allow me, as a stranger, 
to make a siiggeRtion, I would suggest that, if the. Govemment will not 
]>ay tlie money, they should grant a toll to those who will make it, and 
I thmk there is cpiite enough enterprise in this country to effect it. 

Chaikrae. —Tlmt is a very good suggestion, but I really think it 
is the duty of the Qovemmeut itself to do it. 

Mr. BoEEnT Carlyle. —So it is; but my suggestion gives them the 
alternative. If you will not do it, do not be a dog in the manger. I 
may say that my fim are building a large line of steamers to pass 
through the canal, and we mean to make use of that place j and if the 
Govemment say they will not make it, and they will only tell us that, 
I will find people who will make the canal, if they will allow us to take 
sixpenny toll for passing through it, and that is four* times what it would 
cost us to mako it. 

Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P. — I had the honour of serving upon the 
Committee of which Sir James Elphiustono was the Chairman uiiou the 
passage of Adam’s Bridge, and oertainly the evidence was such that the 
marvel is tliat the Government could refrain from making this small 
outlay. Now, supposing it cost 100,000/., I have contended over and 
over again in the House of Commons that the Government may execute 
works of this kind wiUiout their costing tluuu one farthing, and I have 
instanced the case rejieatedly of the Ohio Biver, in America, whore there 
is a ridge of rocks which neceasiCated the stu))|)ago of the steamer when 
it got to a certain point, and of canying the produce and the freight of 
the steamer round tlie rocks to reload them on the other side. The State 
of Ohio saw that that was a great inconvenience. They had it surveyed, 
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and determined to make a canal round tbe rooks. That canal was made. 
Tlie State borrowed tlie money and made use of their credit, and it did 
not cost them one farthing, as the tolls upon the Citnal were sufficient 
to pay principal and interest upon the whole money. The traffic was 
increaserl so enormously by this convenience that it was soon found that 
the canal was too small, and then they set to work to enlarge it, and 
borrowed money for the purpose of enlarging this canal, and making it 
so large that now steamers of tbe largest size can pass through the canal 
and the tolls have been sufficient to pay the debt off again. I say, if 
America can do it, why cannot India do it; and my belief is that if the 
Government are disposed to enter into this work and borrow 100,000/. 
to do so, the tolls would be sufficient to pay off both principal and in- 
temt, and by and by ships might go by for a mere nominal toll, just 
sufficient to keep tlio canal in rei>air. 1 hope Sir James Elplunstone will 
press upon the Ouvernment these facts, and the importance of making 
these factii known. When wo sat uj>on Commitlee to consider this 
question, the Suez Canal was not contemplated, nobody thought of 
ranking it; but since that time the Snez Canal has been made, and 
this therefore rtmdei^ it far more valuable than it was b(dbz-e. I should 
be very happy to join in any representations to Ooveroment, and I hope 
that Sir James Elphinstone, having taken up this matter with great 
spirit for so many years, will not let it droj) and remain in its present 
state. 

(^plain TAvr.oR.—I was examined by the Parliamentary Committee 
upon this question of the Paumben Channel, and the inference that I 
drew from tlie report was simply that it was not much use deepening 
the old channel, and that tbe locality selected for a new deep channel, 
through the Island of Pameseram, was not quite the right thing. But 
the place which Sir James Eljibiustone lias spoken of this evening seems 
to my mind nearer the mark. Only the same may be said now as had 
to be said then, that we have not sufficient recorded information of the 
depth of water on the old charts. I endeavoured to bring before tbe 
Parliamentary Committee that the most important thing, in the first 
instance, was a thorough survey of the locality, but nothing came of the 
suggestion, and the report seems to have shared tbe fkto of the old 
Indian Navy—they were both put njam the shelf together about nine 
years ago, and have been there ever since. I have looked into the case 
a good deal myself, and I feci persuaded that somewhere in the locality 
pointed out by Sir James Elphinstone is the very place for a harbour, 
upon the south side; and that there is no great impediment upon the 
north side of Ramnild Promontory—that North Buy is simply like the 
Bay of Pelnsium, and we may expect nothing worse in Bamnftd North 
Part 3. — Vol. V. 
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Bay tban in the Bay of Felusiuni. With regard to the present Paumben 
Passage, my impression is that it cannot bo deepened to 15 feet; for if 
they deepened the Hoi-se-shoe Channel to that extent, it would be 
simply like counter-sinking n hole there, because the water outside is 
much shoaler, only 12 or 13ft. Then that other proposed cutting 
through Rameserani, which was spoken of before tlie Parliamentary 
Committee of tlie House of Commons, liad this objection, that the south 
entrance of it opened right out into the Gulf of Manaar and dead in the 
teeth of the south-west monsoon. I thought tliat was a great objection. 
Blit the third projicsition, brought forward this evening by Sir James 
Elphinstono, was not mentioned then, and now seems to mo to invito 
tlio atlontion of all ]iarties. Boforo I sit down the only thing to be said 
is this—I do not think we want another inquiry. What is wanted is 
simply to examine the place. There has been inquuy enough, in my 
mind, but action ceiteinly is wanted. I might say tluit the Government 
do not sock to siicnd much upon the present Paumben Passage. Wo 
have heard of the small sums that were spent in fomier days, and in the 
yciuu 18G9 and 1870 the outlay was 200?., in ondcavonting to deepen 
tho cliaimcl to 14 feet, bnt it silts u|) again. 

iSir Joiix n.i.Y. —I am very anxious to keep n'cll within the ten 
minutes, but I wish to sny that I luul the honour of serving on that Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons of which Sir James Elpliiustoiro w.as 
Chairman, and of which my honourable friend on my left was also a 
member. T have heard the speech of the honourable and gallant gentle¬ 
man who has just spoken with very great pleasure, because there was a 
imnnimity among tho witnesses before that Committee fur.the necessity 
of the opening of this communication, I think, of a very singular 
character; and the only strong evidence, if 1 may so call it, that appeared 
to go against it, and which came with very great weight from an olBoer 
of the Tiulian Navy, was the evidence of Captain Tuylor, who has just 
addres-sed Uio meeting; and we have now the advantage of hearing from 
him that the oVijections which ho took, and fairly took, with regard to 
the proposals which were at that time before the Committee for deepen¬ 
ing the original Paumben Pas.s, or for cutting through Bameseram, ai-e 
now obviated entirely by the fi'esh proposition now before the meeting 
of tho ship canal i>roi>os«l to he cut through tliis jicint in tho Madras 
temtory; and we have the highest authority, as I may justly call it, in 
Indian mnttei-s of Sir Arthur Cotton, who has explained to tlie meeting 
the points of the case. When we find tho great objector, Captain Taylor, 
and tho great advocator, Sir Arthur Cotton, agreeing upon tins {mint, as 
being the point which is desired, there is notliing further tliat can be 
(lesircil for you in the chair than to accept the evidence which has been 
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given, and to cake, I miglit almost say, the sense of tlio inouting as to 
the necessity of the woi-k put before ns by Sir James Elphinstone. Sir 
Arthur Cotton has kindly gone into a great many details ns to the saving 
of expense, but I think the saving of expense might be put at a much 
less figure than he has put it ivt. 1 tJjiuk Is. for 300 miles each way, 
steaming, would hardly cover the coal expenditure in the winds and seas 
which are experienced in that locality. I think the saving might be 
looked U]x>n a.s being very much nioi'e than the 4Jd. n-ton, which has 
been mentioned by Sir Aithur Colton, although that is very consider¬ 
able, and I think I miglit almost ask him to concede to mo that even a 
gi’cater saving might jmssibly be exjiected. There oix) various ways, I 
imagine, in which money might Iw obtained. At this present moment a 
very great national undertaking is being completed in these seas by means 
of money adMiuccd in this country by the Public Works Loan Com- 
niissionors for great undertakings. 1 allude to the liglithouse which is 
now being erected tfixin the Eiueics, which are dangerous rucks upon the 
East coast oi.‘ Ceylon. I am myself a Public Works Loan Commissioner, 
and I know that money, 70,000f. or 80,000f., was advanced for the 
pui'iJOBO of building that lighthouse, by armugements which are perfectly 
familiar to all those who obtain money for public works from that 
channel. Tlie only question whicli it seems, ]ierhn]is, might bo raised— 
unless, perbajis, as Mr. Carlyle siiggcstod, it might be done b 3 ’^ private 
enteqirise—would be os to which Oovcniincnt, tho Government of Ceylon 
or the Madras Government, should be at first rosponsible. It is quite 
clear tliat whichever is at first responsible would veiy soon be recouped; 
but T think the financial difficulty might be got over by tlie Government 
of India. The Government of Indio, being a ricbor Government than 
the Govenunent of Ceylon, might easily undertake the necessary security 
by which tlie money might be advanced, and this great and important 
work, both to Europe and to Aiueiica and to India, might bo at once 
completed. It is discreditable to this country, as I have already pointed 
out, that Franco should liuve completed tho Buez Canal in spite of all 
the op]>osition tlirowu upon it j but it would be doubly discreditable if 
we should hesitate to ex]>cnd this paltiy sum of money upon tliis undor- 
taking, when it must be the,desire of every one to complete the oomuiu- 
nication between this country and India, and to develop our wealth and 
{lower in the East. 

Me. Tayi.eb, after adverting to the ancient Hindoo tradiiion of Rama 
and the monkey Hunooiuan, who made a bridge of trees and rocks 
between Ceylon and the continent, then said r What is this plan now 
before us!—a trifling expenditure of 90,0004 to convert a dangeroos, 
difficult, and cxiieiisive channel of oommunication into one that will he 
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safe and commodious; a work productive of the greatest possible ad¬ 
vantage to the rising commerce of the world. When we compare thia 
with the work of the energetic Hunooman 1 think we ought to take very 
great shame to ourselves that we have so far degenerated from those 
whom it is tlic fushion among some philosophers of the present day to 
consider as our progenitors—the monkeys. But, imssing from those 
times of fable, I would submit to yon, Sir, the exti-emely satisfactory 
nature of the present short dweassion. Here we have laid before ns by 
Sir James Klphinstone, upon the strength of his personal experience and 
grwit ability, confinne<l and strengthened by Sir Arthur Cotton, who, I 
may safely say, is the greatest living mithority at present upon such 
matters—more particularly when speaking with regsiirl to what he terms 
his own ohUd—a plan to which nobody has ventured to raise any 
objection whatever. Engineering difficulty, by common consent, there 
is none ; financial difficulty we onglit to be ashamed even to allude to. 
Tlie sdrantages arc admitted by all to be gi-eat. In place of a harbour 
like Ghille, where we have rollera and i-ocks, both stomachic and mateiial, 
to the discomfort of tlic passengers, we are promised a safe harbour. 3C0 
miles will lie saved to every ship going and coming from Calcutta, 
amonuting to 720 niile.s in each voyage to and fro. The ex|>enRe, as I 
said, is a tiifle. What is tliero to prevent this great sphemc being carried 
outl Wliat is the ground, whnt are tlic arguments of the opposition! 
Ciiptain Taylor’s opposition has most auspiciously been converted 
into support. We have, therefore, only to look to the opposi¬ 
tion which was raised in the House of Commons by htr. Grant 
Duff. This, which has been very delicately i-eferred to by Sir 
James Elphinstone himsolf, is really too trifling a thing to deserve 
much considoi-ation. But I would draw the attention of all present 
to the character of Mr. Grant Duff’s ai-guments, because we may 
safelv say that a gentleman of the great ability of htr. Grant Duff, being 
< opposed to the scheme, would undoubtedly bring forward, when it was 
brought before tho Government, Uie most powerful and convincing argu¬ 
ments he could adduce against it. What, then, has been said! Upon 
reading his speech, I observe two facts stated: one is, tliat this new 
jMiBsage would not answer for ships of war,. Why! Because the ships 
of war now use the harbour of Trincomnlee 1 That is very much like 
saying, as an old hackney-coachman might have done forty years ago, 
“ I do not want a railway, because I have got a hackney-coach.” We 
use the harbour of Trincomalee, and, therefore, we do not care to have a 
better channel. Now, tins appears to me one of those puerile argu¬ 
ments which aro set up at the moment for the sake of suppoi-ting the 
opposition, and which is really not worth refuting. The next point is, 
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that if we use tliis casily-eoustnicted channel, the plan of which lies 
before tis, with its prospects of great commercial improvement—if we do 
take advantage of it, and spend this little paltry sum of 90,000^ to 
secure it, we sliall he throwing away all we have done in dredging out 
some other little dirty channel. It is really almost too absurd to call 
such a reason an argument. How Mr. Grant Dui^ standing up in the 
House of Parliament, and in the presence of a large aasemVilago of intel¬ 
ligent English gentlemen, could use such an argument as that, I cannot 
conceive. It amounts to this, that there is to bo no progress in this 
world whatever ; that if 1 have been treated by a quack doctor, and 
spent 2QL in pa)ring him for killing me, I am not, when I have the 
opportunity of procniing the assistance of an able physician, to spend 
'201. more in employing him to cure me, because the first 20/. would be 
Uu-own away. Witlrout dwelling more, then, Sir, on these feeble argu¬ 
ments, I would observe that wc have a scheme proposed, wliicli it is 
shown will be of the utmost advantage to England and to India, with no 
opi>osition whatever worthy of a name. That is the position of the matter 
now before us. Uuder these circumstances, I would wiali to pi-npose a 
resolution. I am not sure whetlier the rules of this Society exactly oon- 
touiplate the proposing of a resolution without previous notice; but if 
that matter of form wei'e to be set aside, I would tltiuk it advisable that 
this discussion should not end as a mere empty debate, but that this 
Society should pro[joso to tube action, in the 8hai>e either of a deputa¬ 
tion or a {letition presented to the Secretary of State, asking his aid to 
obtain the appointment, us has already been suggesteil, of u Committee 
to inquire into the subject, embraciug probably the whole question of 
the communication betwrou lioudon luid Calcutta, with u siiecial re¬ 
ference to the proposal which bos been now laid before us by Sir James 
Elpbiustoue. 

Mr. TKELAWifY Saukuers.— Any one who will take the tronblc to 
read Captain Taylor's former evidence, and to compare it with the 
remarks he bos made this evening, will not see the ditference, I bog to 
say, which has been attributed to it by the former speaker. Before the 
Parliamentary Committee, Captain Taylor’s evidence was particularly 
directed to Uio Paiimben Channel. From tliat day to this, tlie Govern¬ 
ment, although constantly maintaining dredging-vessels in that channel, 
have never been able to deepen it to the extent of fifteen feet. Captain 
Taylor has told you this evening a very good reason why that cannot he 
done, and on that occasion he advocated what he has advocated this 
evening—the extension of surveys in Palk’s Straits and in the Gulf of 
Manaar, as a preliminary to further operationa The surveys which 
have hitherto been carried on in these great inlets have been extremely 
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liiuited, confined to the ■narrow margin of the coast; so that ■while the 
old charts pi-escnt us, in tlie centre of Falk’s Sti'aits in particular, with 
great patcliea of sandbanks, onr recent surveys have never gone to the 
len^h of even an examination of those places where those patches were 
said to exist. In fact, we have only im\>e>-£ect knowledge of the 
hydrographic condition of Falk’s Straits and of the Gulf of Manaar. 
But we know that Falk’s Strait, ao far as our present knowledge goes, is 
not only greatly encumbered by sandbanks at its mouth, but that it has 
a great spit of sand running out from a point which is visible upon that 
chart towards the north point of the Island of Ceylon, and another 
system of sandbanks runniug out at the entrance of the gulf. And wo 
can easily undei'stand that such is likely to be the case, for that strait is 
exjMsed to the violence of the norxh-oast winds which prevail in the 
Qiilf of Bengal for four montlis in the yean On tlie otlier hand, the 
Gulf of Mann-ir is exposed, to an extraordinary extent, to the influence 
of the south-west monwons—so much so, that it is said tlio south-west 
monsoon blows witli gi-eater violence in the Gulf of Manaar than in any 
other ])art of India. And that may be well undei-stood'whcn you find 
it to bo such a funnel ns it is between the two opposite ranges of raonn- 
tiiius; so that I cun hardly ogino with Sir James Elphinstoue in 
drawing that rose-coloured picture which he luis done of the facilities of 
the Gulf of Manaar; and I would say that, iu the present state of our 
knowledge of tlie Gulf of Mannar, it is not strange that insurer's sliould 
be rather loth to incur that risk. I do say that it is a disgrace to us 
that we have remained so long in such ignorance, esirecially as that 
ignorance has been so long exposed os it has been. 1 am not one of 
those who would attribute this fault altogetlier to the Government, 
either of India or of tho Crown, when we find the merclumts of 
England, who veully are tho dominant power in this country, so utterly 
negligent of their interests us co allow a question of this nature to 
remain in the condition tliat it has remaiitcd in. Tho Government of 
this country is not a despotic Government It is not like that of tho 
Cair of Itussin, a Government which is expected to initiate everything. 
The Government of tliis country is not expected to initinte ; but, os far 
as it goes, it is certainly in advance of our merchants. Here is a 
question of 1)0,000/., tho e.vi>cnditure of wliich is essential to the mer¬ 
cantile interest of the country, and yet we remain, to a graat extent, in 
ignorance of tho [iliysical conditions under which it is to be oxjiended. 
Now, iustead of the Faumben Passage being advocated, as it was advo¬ 
cated under a former inquiry, the recomiueuclalion is that tlie passage 
siiould bo made furthw to the westward. It sliould be racollected that 
in the former times the isissogo of ornnmei’ce between the Gulf of 
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Mannai- and Palk’s Straits took place to (he east of the Island of Manaor, 
It is now removed westward of the Island of Ramescram, and npon 
that large cliai't you will find an indication engraved many years since 
of the very project now proposed to be carried out across the promontory 
of Hoiunad. There is, then, a general tendency to a movement of this 
passage to the westwaixl, and I think it may he a fair (juostiou whether 
we have moved far enough west; and whether, considoi-ing that a 
straight passage is of such importance to our navigation, you have got 
by this movement far enough west to have deep water, a good harhour, 
and good entranoo, at least at the soutlioru exh'uinity, for this entrance 
is proposed to be made at Vullinoocura Point 

Sir Jambs Rlpbibstokb. —No, not at Vallinoocum Point—at Moosel 
lahind 

Mr. Sau2(DERS.— It is very near Yalliuoocum Point 

Sir James JBlpuinstonk. —Not within thirty miles. 

hir. Saunders. —Now I think it is a fair question whcthcr-it should 
not be at or near Vallinoocum Point; but I think, if you will examine 
the narrow passage thi-ough which it is proi>oeed that this great iiicreuae 
of shipping should be passed before it gets to the canal, 1 think it is a 
fair question whether it would not be better to make the canal twenty 
miles in length tlirough the low land that lies upon the coast, in prefer¬ 
ence to threading through the intricate channel, amongst sandbanks, 
through which it is proposed to form tho entrance to this shorter canal. 
I think it is quite. a fair question whether it would not be better to 
make a longer canal through the mainland further to tlic west- 
woi’d, than it would be to cany your shipping through tho intri¬ 
cate oLanuel, beset with sandbanks, which is now propoeetl. This 
is certain, that if tho movement is to take place it must be fol¬ 
lowed at least by bettor surveys; by proimr, suitable, udoipiulo surveys 
of Palk’s Stmit and the Gulf of Mannar. And the question, tlicroforo, 
is, wlietber it is more fitting that these surveys should be made after you 
have entered upon this great expenditure, or whether they should bo 
made before. lu my opinion, any wise man entering uixm such a sub¬ 
ject, seeing its importance, and determined to give the greatest facilities 
to commerce between tlie Red Sea and Mndnis, would uatumlly say. 
Let us fcike a broad view of this subject, autt investigate its natural con¬ 
ditions fully, and see fully what we are about before incurring furtlicr 
cximnditure in tlie umltcr. That ia not so much a mutter of inquiry as 
tlio veiy first step in the matter of action. The first act you make 
before yon proceed to construct is to survey and lay out your plans. 1 
say, Sir, the condition in which the nautical survey of Iniliu Las Is-on 
left for the last ton years—that is, siuoe the responsibility of conducting 
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tbo!ie surveys has been left to the Admiralty—^is really di^raoeful; and 
I beg to 8ay that it is not more disgraceful to the Government of India 
or to the Qoveniruent of Gi'eat Britain than it is disgraceful to 
the merchants of Great Britain—those directly interested in keeping 
up trade with India. They would seem to foiget that India is, 
next to China, the greatest labour market in the world; and 
that it presents us Englishmen with an oppoi-tunity of bringing 
to bear upon our enterprise a population of 200,000,000. They 
soem to regard it us notliing but an outlet for the sale of our calico. 
Instead of being a mere outlet for the sale of our calico, it ought also to 
be an outlet for its own immense natural products, and one of the 
greatest fccdeia of oui’ manufactories, which should i-etum these raw pro¬ 
ducts of India to that country again in tlie form of manufactured goods. 
But our merchants appear to take no more prospective interest in what 
they are about than the mere question of the day imposes upon them. 
For example, witliin the last ten years there has been established in 
India a thorough system of steam coasting trade, and coasting steamers 
now run periodically at short intervals from Singapore all the way along 
the shores of India, and tbrongh the Persian Gulf, up to Bussoi-ah, upon 
the River Tigris. But notwithstanding this fact, there is no regular and 
permanent system of suiwey upon this much-frequented shore; and 
therefore I deem it of the utmost importance that tlie subject of marine 
surveying in the Indian Ocean should be thoroughly investigated, not 
only as relating to the Paumbnn Ohauuel, but also with relation to other 
questions. Take, for instance, the case of the Orissa famine. The rice 
ships had difficulties in getting into Chittagong for want of proper 
surveys; and they had equal difficulty in getting into Cuttack for want 
of surveys of that port, so that the Government of India bad to undei-- 
take local ourveya on their own hook, in spite of the Admiralty having 
undertaken to do that work. Again, in Ceylon we have the port of 
Trincomalee, which in the event of wai- would be of tlie greatest im¬ 
portance to us; but so little knowledge have we of tliat eoKtem coast of 
Ceylon, that we stre actually persuaded by the best nautical books to 
avoid it, because we are so ignorant of it I do say that such a condition 
of tltings is one of whicli we onght to be exceedingly ashamed, and none 
more so than the merchants of this country. 

Sir Thomas Bazlet. —I will offer a very few remarks upon the 
occasion of our meeting this evening. My honourable friend, Sir James 
Elphinstone, having briefly alinded to me in liis very lucid statement, I 
have very great jdeasnre in stating that so far as I can be useful in 
carrying out the hint be baa given of inci-easing the communication 
between the Cbambera of Commerce in this country and this Aasocia- 
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tion, I will make myself iiseful. I tliiuk thoi-e is great value in that 
suggestion, because I believe that in the inteiior of our gmat countoy at 
home where we have vwy rapid communication ujKm all subjects, tliero 
is great ignorance upon this very question wc are here to consider, 

I think in this room there is no difi'erence of opinion as to 
the project under our considemtion, I Uiink, with the gentleman 
who has just sjioken, it is a reproach to us that that communication 
has not been made. I deplore witli Sir Arthur Cotton that the 
honour of tlie Suez Canal has been entirely achieved by the Fiench. 

1 know that M. de Lesseps came to this country twenty-five 
years ago and obtained veiy little support, not only from the mer¬ 
cantile classes but from the Government. Lord Palmerston denounced 
the i)roject as unworthy of our consideration ; but that mighty project 
has been completed now between the Mediterrannui and India.. We 
have the industry of this great kingdom now in lapid communication 
with the great wealth of production in British India. I would say, 
with reference to some ciitical remtu-ks which have been made by the 
last speaker, touching the conduct of British merchants, that I can assert, 
with considerable force and truth, that just in ))roportion as India lias had 
intercourse with British merchants, so India has increasingly prospered, 
and I hope that that iutorcoarse will long be continned, and that, in what¬ 
ever sphere of action we may be moving, we shall each do our duty. Then 
there is the spirited remark of Mr. Carlyle, who said that if the Govern¬ 
ment will not do it, try the money market. 100,COOL apivears to be n 
very small sum, and when we subdivide that by 100 persons, I tbink 
that 100 gentlemen could be easily found to subscribe 1,0001. each to 
make up the sum required. But it is wot a question merely of tliis link 
of communication, which I regard as being incliiqiensable, but it is the 
gi-eat question involved—^how far this country, and the country of India 
in {larticular, shall be engaged in developing tlie resources of this great 
counto-y by the aid of public works. There is no doubt tbe common 
carnier is the great leveller of traffic ; he takes from the district of 
plenty to the district of scarcity—he reduces extravugunt ])riocs, and 
candes plenty in his train. In the case of the famine in Orissa, there is 
no doubt but tliat plenty' of rice could have been had to supply tbe starv¬ 
ing people, but the difficulty in India uniforinly has been, that where hun- 
di-eds of thousands have frequently stuvved for want of food, food in other 
jjarts of India has been abundant if it could only have been conveyed 
fiT.m those who had plenty to those who hud none. I beUeve, myself 
the prdnciples of commerce embrace that great object of supplying the 
plenty where abundance exists to those parts of scarcity where necessity 
is requiring what that superabundance can supply. 1 only hope, Sir 
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James Elpbinstone, you will put youraelf in comnnmication witli tbe 
rarious Cliambcrs of Commerce through this InJian Association, and 
that wo shall be able to stir nj> and call the attention of Government 
and the commercial communities to tlic duties that devolve iipon ^li. 
If this Association could graphically describe the object that is required, 
I would be happy to communicate myself with the Chambers of Oom- 
mercc of Lancasliire, and I think I could put myself in communication 
with the representatives in the House of Commons of other Chambers of 
Commerce in the country, and I think it will not bo found to have been 
in vain, if that course is deemed pnident to bo pursued. I only hope that 
the effoits which ai'c now being made will be crowned with success. I 
am glad to have attended so excellent a meeting, and I trust that the at¬ 
tention of the English public will be called to India, and, I will add, 
to English ports. 

Mr. ZoKN.—1 take the libei*ty to speak as one who has had some¬ 
thing to do with harbours of wfuge. four years ago in Malta I had 
enti-usted to me the tinishing of the harbour works, which no doubt a 
number of these gentlemen have seen. The Government advocated the 
large outlay which those works occasioned on the plea of tlie making of 
the Canal of Suez. They wui-e taken in hand in 18C1, and are not 
quite Hnislied even now; but the total outlay will i)robably amount to 
aCO.OOOf. The chief lo-gumcnt of the Government was this—that from 
an imperial standiioint it was desirable to change a solid piece of land 
a mile and a half long and a milo in width into a harbour of twenty-five 
to thirty feet deep. The French Creek, which wsis then used as the 
harbour for mercantile vessels, was claimed by the Government as in- 
disiiensable for another dry dock, which had to be cut out of the solid 
rock. The work wliieh was then to be douo was done by the outlay of 
50 000/. ni)on Govei-nment plant alone ; and the contractors who were 
carrying out tho work invested another 50,000/. in plant, and irot 
merely wa.s a harbour thus iirtrficiolly created, but it wrrs surrounded by 
a beautiful quay, built of square blocks. 1 do not kirow whether that 
WII.S necessary for the puiiwuc of giving an anclroragn to ve.wels. The 
Admiralty seemed to have had a jiiU-ticolar liking for excelltirg in that 
work, which now can be inspected by any one on his imd from 
England to India. The frice which was then paid for the dredg¬ 
ing (a little below 4d. a-ton) would, for the quantity of work 
which the canal proposml by Sir James Elphiuslorro wortld involve, 
amount to 354,000/. This is, however, a practical question which could 
be very easily and satisfactorily setUe<l if tenders were invited for con¬ 
tractors willing to undertake the work, and sending out their own 
engineers to exauiine the plans, specifications, and eetimatee of the 
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Ooverument engineers, as is xisnally done, to satisfy themselves both as 
to the quality and quantity of the stuif that is to be removed. The 
trade that passes through Malta is certainly not, by a very great distance, 
to bo ooro)Nired with the trade that would imas through the pi'oposed 
chounal. Tlierefore, in vouching the Oomniitteo that 1ms b«on proposed, 
1 believe it would .strengthen tlie chiiins of the proposed canal in a very 
great incasuro to keep in view the coin [Mira tire expenditure already 
iiicurrwl for the same reason (that of increased traffic by steam Ixjtwoen 
the Red Sea and the ilediterranean). It was aigued the Suez Canal 
would necessitate a greattu* accoininodation of the harbour works in 
Malta Well, if it lias been found necessary to projiaro (even before tlie 
Ciinal was cut through Egj pt) a harbour in the hlediterranean, at the 
only station we had on this side, it will be found equally necessary to do 
so upon tlie other side, where a much larger amount of tonnage is not 
pix>blciuatica], but certutn already. 

yir Jauks Eli’Iiimstonr —1 should like to say one or two words, in 
reply to Mr. Saunders’ remarks. 1 think ho cannot bo aware that 
perhaps there is no part of India that has been so uiiuutcly surveyed as 
Falk’s Ray and tlie Gulf of Manaur. After Captain Ethersey and 
Captain Fowcll’s -smTcy was conqdoted, or nearly completed, it w’os 
aftei-wards rc-suiwejed by Mr. Fnuiklin, who was Deputy Master 
Attcudaut at Madras. 

Mr. Sausdeus. —I beg your pai’don. Mr. Franklin’s work did not 
proceed over the same ground as the work of other men. 

Sir Ja3ies Elpuinstonk. —I was there at the time with Mr. Franklin, 
and I have here a tracing of his work at half on inch to the mile, show¬ 
ing the propo.sed cutting through the Point of Touitory, and also show¬ 
ing the ooui-se from that proposed cutting inside of the Mooscl Ldaud to 
tho Point ■ of Vallinoocuin, which Mr. Saunders appears to be well 
acfiuaiuted with. I have been over that course in a native vessel; in 
fact, 1 have been twice through the Paumbeu Puss and through Palk’s 
Straits. It is impossible for anybody to state, I think, with any degree 
of accuracy, tliat a sea which is navigated, in the coui-se of the year, by 
2,200 vessels is not pretty well known. In fact, whon I was in India 
last year, I commimicsited upon tho subject with the native pilots, and 
with the native musters of those vessels; tlrcy kuow the wholu place just 
os well as we kuow this street; and Captain Donuau, who is Master 
Attendant at Colombo, who commanded the Pearl steamer there for 
three years, is perfectly and intimately acquainted with the whole place. 
Tho original surveys are all in the Oovemineut archives out there. I 
have now got a tracing befox'e me of one of the most minute suiveys 
.thatconld possibly be. 1 was witli Captain Franklin in 1844, when 
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he was surveying the Jaffna Channel, and he showed me the whole of 
his work. The lines of soundings were taken aeross and across tb'e 
whole way. We know perfectly well about this bank; it is a Laid 
sandbank. All these banks are as well known as Fleet-street, and 
when 1 say that 2,200 passages were niiido tlirough there last year, 
surely people must know pretty well the navigation of the sea; and 
they completely maintain that these shoals which are marked 
in pencil upon these charts 01*0 more for the purpose of frightening 
people than anything else. They do not exist. I got the master 
of the vessel to keep his lead continually going all the way from 
Paumben up here to Delf, and right up to Fort Hamlyn, and 
we never shoaled under ten fathoms. I believe there is not a 
danger of any description, and I cannot possibly conceive why objec¬ 
tions should be put forward to a proposition which in oveiy possible 
way couiiuends itself so much to the interests of the country. After all, 
these <»bjectionH can be very easily disi>osed of if any one can point out 
the |Misition where there is a real danger, but I believe these dangers do 
not exist. I believe no |>art of India luis been so well surveyed. I 
(|nite agree with the lionourable gentleman that the eastera coast of 
Ceylon is not so well known ns it ought to have been. 1 have gone in a 
native vessel up the eastern side also, and there are many dangers that 
are not very well laid down; but the coast of Manaur has been very 
closely' surveyed. I think I should recommend that the Chambers of 
Commerce in England, who are the parties most interested in this ques¬ 
tion, should combine in memorialising the Government, and the Govern¬ 
ment—having satisfied themselves, as tliey can very easily do by the 
reports of competent persons and master attendants upon the coast, such 
as that Master Attendant at Culomho and others—should advertise to see 
what the work could be done for. That would put them upon a prac¬ 
tical footing, and they could then make a comjrarison with other public 
woiks. We know in Ceylon what a cube yard of stuff can be removed 
fur, and in India it is perfectly well known too; and having these 
tenders before them, they could very easily find the money for such a 
woi'k. I am much obliged to the meeting for listening to me with sucli 
patience. 

CuAiKMAN.—I think thtf meeting must now have made up its mind. 

I began by stating to you that you were going to listen to a gentleman 
who had a most thorough practical acquaintance with this subject, and 
not to a mere theorist, and 1 think you will all agree with me that that 
is the case. I think the meeting are now prepared to adopt the child 
of Sir Arthur Cotton, or rather, I should say, the child for which Sh' 
James Elphinstone and Sir Artliur Cotton are the sponsors. Mr. 
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Tayler has ho well snmmed up everything that has been said, that he 
has left little or nothing for mo to do. I will only make one remark, 
and that is with regai-d to the harbour at Trincomalee, which is no 
doubt a very fine harbour when you get into it; but I believe it is very 
unhealthy, in consoquence of a large swamp nesir it. But, at the point 
suggested by Sir James Elphinstoue, you would be well supplied with 
provisions from the surrounding counti'y, which is extremely populoiiH. 
I think it would be quite unnecessary to enter into a new survey or 
new Committee inquiry. In this survey we have all the depths mai-ked, 
and ns to the Comniitteo inqtiiry which we hod ten yeaw ago, they have 
not taken another step since. TVe liesird from Sir Arthur Cotton how 
the Government proceeded in the very beginning of this business—bow it 
laid out 2501., and then went to sleep for six years, and then laid out 
400Z., niul then went to sleep for another seven years. I think it would 
be very desinible to adopt tho .suggestion of my bonoumble fi-iend, and 
to get tho Assocbited Chambers of Commerce to take up this subject; 
but, in the meantime, I think it is very d^irable that there should be 
a deputation from the East India Association to the Secretary of State 
for India upon the subject. I would now ask the meeting wbother it is 
not desirable that the Gulf of Manaar and Polk’s Straits should be con¬ 
nected by tlje passage recommended by Sir James Elpbinstone, and 
that Goveniment should be pressed at once to adopt steps to carry out 
that scheme. It is not for me, as Chairman, to propo.se or second that, 
but if anybody will do it I should be gbvl, 

hir. T-ivijjii.—I beg to propose the following resolution, which is in 
substance wliat I had before suggestcil: “ That, in the o]nnion of this 
meeting, it is drsirable that the Gulf of Mannar and Piilk’s Sti'aits 
should be connected by the passage recommended by Sir James Elpliin- 
stone, and that the Govenimeut should be pressed at once to adopt 
steps to cairy out that scheme.” 

Seconded by Mr. L-tURiG, and catrried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to Sir James Elpbinstone and the Chairman tei'mi- 
nated the proceedings. 
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Ship C<uml Belioeen Indiu and Citjlon. 

DEPUTATION FROM THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION TO HIS 
GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T., SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR INDIA. 

• WunNEHDAy, M.iy 3, 1871. 

The deputation consisted of the following gentlemen; E. B. Ea.<t- 
wick, Esip, C.B., M.P., Chairnmn of the Council of fiio Association; Sir 
Jus. Elj>hin.stonc, Bart., M.P.; General Sir Arthiii’ Cotton, IC.C.B.; 
Mujor-Qeiieral C. E. Hill, It.E.; George Nohlu Tuylor, Esq.; Lieut.- 
Genei-al Piut; J. D. Smith, Esq., M.P.; Hugh Birley, Esq., M.P. for 
Ifanchestor: Colonel P. T. Frenoli; Liout.-Col. W, Nassau Lees; 
Major Evans Bell; Cnpt. "W. C. Piiluior; Mce.'-i-s. W. S. Fitzwilliam; 
R. Vicare Boyle, C.S.T.; W. Taylor; Gooigo Foggo; W. D. Fox, 
Andrew Ca-saels; J. T. Prichawl; S. G. Gindy; Syed Ameer Ali; 
ArcLiseer Cowasjee; A. Cui-setjoo; A. C. Brice; Thomas Biiggs; 
Robert C>arlylo; K. G. Dcshmiikh; William Duiicnji; J. A.. Gibbons; 
Hftti* Ahmed Haa<an ; Jiuilar Hosen; J. J. Oazdar ; E<lwiu'd Knight; 
J. S. Lfiurio; Mahomed Hickmatulii; M. Mittni; W. Maithind; Mirza 
Peer Buklish ; W. T. S. Oakes; James Onchtcrlony; J. C. Parry; 
T. C. Poonen; J. S. Price; Rakbal C. Roy; ,11. C. Saiiiidoiw ; 0. J. 
Shnrpley ; D. Sulhcrlaud ; P. M. Tail; S. B. Tliakiir ; James T. Wood ; 
the Dewan Kazi Sbahabudin (Acting Hou. Secretary); luid Mr. John 
Q'. Zoni, the Atssistant Secretary. Mr. Gniut Duff eutci*ed at the same 
time with his Grace, and a few gentlemen suliseciucntly during the 
preoeedingH, wliicli woidd also account for their not being mentioned by 
name. 

Mr. Eastwick introduced the dcpiitation to his Grace, and observed 
that iu doing so it was unnecessaiy for him to sny more than a few woi"ds, 
as there wito pi-esent Sir James Elphinstone, Sir Arthur Cotton, and 
other gentleiiiL'n who ivere jajrfectly and pnictically aoqnaiutcd with the 
subject. Ho would only remind his Grace that a Committee of the 
House of Commons sat in 1862 to inquire into the question, and since 
then Sir James Elphmstone, who was Chairnmn of that Committee, hod 
pjcrsonally. examined tlio loctdity, and liad found a better line of com¬ 
munication between the Gulf of Mauajir and the Pidk's Stiaits than by 
the Paumben Passage. Sir James had then introduced the subject iu 
the House of Cuniinniis, when there had been a short debate on it, and 
had subsequently addiwsed a cn)wde<l ijieeting of the East India 
Association. At that meeting there were a inunber of gentlemen 
present conversant with Uie question, and it was unanimously resolved 
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to lueinorialue his Grace oa the subject. He would now cull on Mr. 
Tajler to read the momorhil adopted. 

Mr. William Tayleu then read the following memorial, and on 
placing it in the hands of the Duke, sai<I that there wore so many 
gentlemen present more coni[ictciit than himself to enter upon the 
details of the scheme to which the memorial rcfciTcd, that ho would not 
trespass on his Grace’s time by olTering any oUservntions of his own, but 
would merely wish to say on tlio part of the As-swiation tlmt they had 
considered it their duty to affonl to the projwsition all the aid and sup¬ 
port in their power, becaase, after the decision at their late meeting, 
the members present hud unanimously arrived .at the conclusion that the 
scheme wiw one which would confer gi-cat advantage* on the commci'co 
of Great Biituiu an<l India—that the engineering difficulty was nil, and 
the expenditure ti'idiug:— 

tty Lord Dhkc,—Wo, the tnembors of the Bast ladia Assodatioa, hare tho 
honour to submit tbo following memorial to yonr Groco, in Uio nssurod belief that 
tlio importance of the subject will secure to it your Groce’s carefulcousiderntion:— 

“ Un the 28th nit, Sir James Elphinstouc mode n statomont before the East 
India Association setting forth the details of a plan for catting a channel through 
a neck of land projecting from tbo Continent of Indio, between the Island of 
Ceylon and the mainland, a plan which, if carried into execution, would hare the 
clTcot of shortening the passage between England and Kostern Indio by SCO miles, 
and at tbo same time securing a safe and commodious harbour for hirge ships and 
steamers, infinitely preferable to that which is now available at Galle. 

" The full derails of this scheme are to be fonnd in tho aooompixnying paper, 
as described by >Sir .lames Elphiiurtono himself; wbilo the imifOitimcc and 
feasibility of the project is attested in the letter which is quoted in that statement 
from Captain I>omian, Gie Master Attendant at Colombo. 

“ Looking to tlic great advantages to be obtaiuctl by the plan now propoaod, 
tho absence of all engineering dilliculties in its execution, and tho cotiiii.aratively 
trifling cost which it will entail, 

“ Your memorialists confldeutly hope that your Grace will afford your 
early and favourablo considumtion to tho subject, aud adopt such 
measures as may iiiduco Her ^Injesty's Govornmout, after such 
further investigation as may appear expedient, to sanction tho 
work." 

(.Signed) E. B. EaOTwicK, 

Chairman of the Council of the East India Association. 

Kazi SikLiiABunix, Acting Hon. Sec. 

Sir James Elpuinstose, Rut, M.P.—My Lord Duke : To add to 
wliat I have said before I would remark that we have discovered fiiiLslied 
charts at the Admiralty, on tho scale of two inchea to the mile, ubo 
topograi>hical noka of a survey, in the Inuidwriting of Captain Powell 
and another officer. They give a brief account of the slioras of ifudtim; 
and it is satlsfitctory to 6ud that the sandstone rock which runs tliruugh 
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the Tonitori neck and across the pass exists at the point where we wish 

to cut the canal The Government of Ceylon have P™.,' 

Lble.to make a harbour at Colombo, if COO.OOOf. or 700,0001 wdl 

defray the expense, and thus perfect their communication. Tt.e coalm„ 

at Colombo could bo done in fresh water, which is a point of importance. 

It would also niatei-ially affect the steam 

through Paumbim Pass would stUl effect a saving of 250 

nt Colombo and p.-ocecding through the Paumlmn 

Secretary for Colonial Affaira has abandoned the idea of * 

portant works at Qalle, it becomes absolutely ncc^sary that some 

J^oolh-watcr harbour should exist for the purposes of coaling and as a 

station for vessels to take their departure. Under these 

the very growing trade which must ensue from tlie passage of the Sue* 

Canal L ^itliy of your Gmee’s consideration, and we hope you will 

™ ol!..r(En«»...Rob.,™)«bo » .o. 

in India for the very purpose of examining harbonm along those cow^ 
to direct liis capeci.al attention to the iiointe we have indicateil, thus 
the Government of India would be able to judge of the practicability 

and expense of the work. . . « ... 

Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P.-I was a member of the Commit^ of the 

House of Commons on the Phumbeii Pass, and the Committee una¬ 
nimously reiKirtcd in favour of making a sl.ip canal through tliiit 
but, as Sir James Elphinstnno has obsen-ed, since that time the Sue* 
Canal has been opened, and the importance of making a canal also 
through tlie Paiimben Pass is become more urgent and necessary. Now 
I anticipate your Grace's objection to this project, and that is, a 
Government gi-ant for the necessary outlay. I have for many years 
endeavoured to show that all repiwliictive works of this nature may 
lie made witliont costing the Government one farthing. I have repeatedly 
nientionwl similar ensea to this, where works have been executed m 
America without any cost to the Government, but I wiU now i-efer to a 
striking case in our own country. Little more than a centniy and a 
half ago Liverpool was a mere fishing port} it is now one of the most 
impovlimt iiorts in thi.s kingdom, and imssesses some of the finest 
docks in the world, and these magnifioent docks have been formed 
without costing the Government or the town of Liverpool one farthing. 
The whole of the money for their constrnction was borrowed by the 
issue of dock lamd-s and to pay the interest and principal on these bonds 
a tonnage duty is levied on all ships entering the docks. And precisely 
the same course could be pursued in making the necessary canal at 
Panmben. The money might be borrowed witliout the slightest dif¬ 
ficulty, and tlie interest and principal may be both paid by levying a 
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small toll on sLips passing through tho canal. After that the toll might 
be reduceil, or be made mei-ely nominal. I have long been impressed 
with tite im|>ortant works tlie Indian Government might in this way 
uiidoi-take, withovrt costing them anything, and the longer I live tho 
stronger are my convictions on this subject. I may add that I speak 
the .sentiments of the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester on this 
subject, having hml tlio lionour for some years of being its President. 

Mr. Hugh Biiu,ey, M.P. for Manchester. — I remember when I 
made the voyage to India some twenty-five years ago, the incon¬ 
venience of not having the po&sage now advocated was even then felt; 
and the great develojanent of traile and ship[iing since that time makes 
the necessity of a jMissiigu fur huge shi|>s through the Panmben Past still 
givater. I concur witli Jlr. Smith in the way it could be done. Take 
Indian railways as an exatu]>le. The same principle, ado])ted in ques¬ 
tions of this sort, would i)rfKlnce great advantages to commerce and 
cause Government no risk, and Govennneiit should, I think, afiurd oveiy 
jKissible facility for so imiiortaut an undertaking. 

Sir Abtiiuh Cotton. —About fifty years ago tho Madras Govern¬ 
ment sent me down to examine the Puumben Pass. I have been there 
repeatedly since that time, and I am quite confident that no engineering 
ditliciilty whatever exists, and tho expense would be almost nominal, as 
I cannot conceive it costing more than 00,000^. 

The Duke of Argyll. —You have seen the siwt ■which Sir James 
Klphiustone now recoiuiiiends for a new ship canal) 

Sir Arthur Cotton. —I have been there repeatedly. Tlie tonnage, 
■which was 17,000 tons heforo wo eiilaigcd the present pass, has since 
been inci-esisiHl to 320,000 tons. It was then, according to the petty 
way in which things were done in tliose days, imjawsiblo to get a large 
sum of money. Wc were all of opinion that it slionid be made a ship 
canal at first. Small snni.s of money were received from time to time, 
and tlie jiaas was deejiened to twelve feet, by which innumerable lives 
liai'e been saved. Since then 5,000,000 of tons have passed through. 
Now that the Suez Canal is opened the whole phase of the case is 
altered. It was an important question before, but is now fifty times 
more so. In the course of this investigation it has been ascertained that 
there is the finest {Kirt in Imliu at the site proposed for the canal. With 
respect to the coat and jirubablu traffic I have not the smalle-st doubt 
that tho tolls would pay the interest over and over again. The tolls 
might be really iioinliml. h'rauca Iiaving mode us a present of a camil 
which cost i:i8,0iHi,U00, 1 think it becomes us to accomjilish the small 
uuderL-ikings necessary to cniiipicte tho communication between London 
and India. It should not bo lost sight of that by carrj'ing out Sir 
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James Elphinstone's plan, a complete commnnication will be obtained 
between the capital of the Eastern and that of the Western half of the 
British Empire. Any sum should he devoted to snoh an enterprise. If 
it cost 100,000/. the tolls would pay it over and over again. The 
distance throngh the land w abont a mile and a half j about half a mile 
on each side rerjuires deepening; therefore vessels would only have two 
and a half miles of narrow water to go through. It would be super- 
fluona to make it of suffioient width to allow vessels to pass each other, 
as they would seldom meet, and when they did they would be simply 
delayed twenty minutes. For coaling it would offer every possible 
facility, and coals would be supplietl from the Chanda coal-field tlirough 
the port of Coringa. at a modurate cost. The land there consists of soft 
sandstone, dead coral, iiml sand, which could be vciy easily cut thwugh. 
We have done much in e.vperimental work in sandstone, and I feel 
perfectly satisfied as an ongineta- that there is not the slightest dilSculty 
in making a complete estimatu of the cost. 

Mr. WiLLi.VM ilAiTLASD.—Having been a merchant in Calcutta foi 
many years, and also a director of a l^Iarine Insuinnee Company, I can 
speak on the importauco of tho undertaking to mereliants, shipowners, 
and underwriters, especially now that tho Suez Canal is opened. Were 
this not the csue tiio matter would still deserve attention as an irajmi't 
ant lueamire, but its iinpurtanoe is immensely increased now. It is 
well known that the tiafiic has nlrviidy, to a great extent^ been diverted 
from the old to this new rente, and that steamers only are used on it. 
If a steamer has to go 3GQ miles less in her voyage to India she con do 
with less coal, and consequently carry a larger freight-bearing cargo, 
which is exceedingly important. Then, again, time to steamers at present 
carrying on tire trade is another important consideration; as owners 
are doing all they cun to turn their vessels quickly round, and they are 
now carrying all sorts of goods, even tho most bulky ones, the saving of 
time enabling them to mn at low rates of freight. 

Mr. Andrew Cassels obseived that in the opinion of mercantile 
men generally steam would soon quite supereedc sails in the carrying 
trade between this country and the East; that sailing ships not having 
auxiliary screws would gjndually disappear from the Eastern sens, save 
and exce]>t, jieiliaps, as carriera of one article—con/. As steamers only 
could pass through the pro]) 08 ed channel, the point was of imimrtanco. 

Mr. W. S. FirzwiixiAjc.— My Ix)id Duke: The subject now before 
your Grace has been so ably treated by the gentlemen who have pre- 
coded mo that it leaves but little for me to add; but as I have for thirty- 
five years been interested in the trade of India and China practically so 
for many years as a shipowner connected with America and England, I 
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can bear testimony to the great importance of the projxwed undertaking 
and I think may venture to Bay, in the name of the largest shipowners 
of Uiis country, that they have for many years seen the great importance 
of such a means of communication being opened for the trade with the 
East. The saving of time by the use of the proposed canal will be very 
great, and -will therefore, looking at it in a pecuniary sense, be a great 
national jirofit. It is not, however, a merely Indian or English ques¬ 
tion, but one tliat will interest the whole commercial world—American, 
German, French, and Italian vessels, and especially those passing through 
the Suez Canal will gladly take advantage of the proposed canal, the 
more so as there is little doubt that the trade between the West and the 
East will for the future be cuiTied on chiefly by steamers. The heavier 
class of cargoes, such ns coals, ibo., may still be carried by sailing vessels, but 
even that is a question for further experience. Looking therefore at the 
pre|>osal now laid before your Grace, iis one of importance to the w-hole 
commercial world, I feel ussured that all the owners of vessels using the 
omul would willingly pay a rate of toll that would not only pay a large 
interest for the money advanced, but also in a few years pay off the 
whole cost of its construction. Looking upon it os an Imperial question, 
affecting the commercial interests of both England and India, I will 
venture to say that I think our own Government should advance the 
necessary means for its construction ; and as for the money required for 
so doing, either with or without guarantee, I believe it can be raised by 
myself or othera at an hour's notice in this very city of London. 

His Grace the Duke of Ahoyll expressed his opinion that if the 
work could be done for the sum named, or any sum near it, and if the 
amount of shipping whicli would take advantage of it were anything 
near the amount estimated by the gentlemen who had spoken, then the 
mere matter of expense was Imidly worth considering. He must point 
out, however, that the work was not exclusively an Indian one, but a 
work which concerned a great part of the commerce of the "West with 
the whole East; and whatever cost or lisk might be involved was a cost 
and risk which ought to be shared by the Colonial and by tlie Imi>ei'ial 
Governments. 

Mr. Eastwjck : "We thank your Grace, lynl are confident that the 
subject could not be in better hands. When it is done every one will 
wonder why it was not done before. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

1870 - 71 . 

Thr Annnal Moeling of the East India Association was held at 
20, Gi-eat George-strect, London, S.W., on Wednesday, June 31, 1871, 
at tliree p.M. The Right Hon. the Lord Lyvcden, P.C., President of the 
Aasocistion, occupied tlio cliair. The minutes of the lust annual meeting 
having been foitnnily j^rcscnted, the Right Uon. Chairman called upon 
the Acting Honoiaiy Seci'etary, Dewan Kazi Shnhnbudin, to present 
the annual I'cport. 

The Acting Hon. Secretary then presented the wport, which was as 
follows: 

Yonr Council nt)w beg to submit their Report for the yeai" 1870-71, 

In the Inst Rejiort yonr Council congrutulated tlie Association on 
the success of its exertions for the ndnussion of n.itives into the Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Sei’vice, by the enactment of clause C of 33 Vic. cap. 3. 

It is now more tluui a year since this Act was passed, and the 
promulgation by the Viceroy of tlie niles required by the said clause 
has been looked for witli intense interest j but your Council regrets to 
say that the rules are not yet publislicd, nnd no o[)inion, therefore, 
can yet be given as to how far the enactment of the above clause is 
likely to satisfy tlic just expectutious of the natives of India. 

With regal’d to the hlomorial presented by your Council on the subject 
of delay of justice to Indian appellants, the Association is aware that a 
Rill woa brought Inst sesbion into Parliament to rocon.stitnte the appellate 
courts of this country. Tliis Bill was not passed ; but your Council has 
reason to believe that this important subject will soon engage the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament; for in reply to the question put by Mr. Watkin 
Williams on the 10th of March to the Secrotury of State for the Homo 
DejMrtment, whether he was awatx: that the accuuiulation of arrears before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is gi’enlly on the inorea.se, 
to the serions pecuniary loss of the suitors, and whether it was the inten¬ 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to pro])OKe any meaaure in the present 
session to remedy tlii.s grievance, Mr. Bruce said, tliat although tlie 
arreaiu had recently rafBer deci-eused than increased, as he was in¬ 
formed, it was the intention of Hit Majesty’s Government to introduce a 
Bill this sessioD on the subject 

A thii-d important subject, that of the relation of Native States to 
the British Government, and the j'rinciples of adjudication on mutters of 
dispute arising among themselves, or between any one of them and the' 
Imperial Government, has not been lost sight of, nnd the Council hopes 
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that farther discussion and practical action thereon may take place 
hereafter. 

In the last Report the Council Lad expressed a hope that the papers 
then expected to bo read during tlie session would prove interesting and 
useful, and it cannot but congratulate the Association on the realisa¬ 
tion of this hope to a degree far beyond its expectation. The Council 
ventui'cs to say Uiat the last session of this Association has been one of 
great public and practical value. 

The following is a list of tlie pa])erB read, from which the important 
and useful character of the topics brought forward will be easily seen ;— 

1870. 

J/ay 13.—iliss C.vnPENTKE. On the Work done by her for Female 
Education in India. 

JuM 8.—Professor Thbodoe Goldstuckeh, Ph.D. On the Deficiencies 
in the present Adiuinisti'ation of Hindu Law. 

June 15.—I. T. PnicHAnn, Esq. On Indian Finance. 

June 22. —Sir Babtle FztEUE. On Public Works in Indio. 

June 30.—W. S. Fitzwilliam, Esq. On the Present and Future Pro¬ 
duct of Cotton in India compared with that of America 
and other Cotton Producing Countries. 

July 6. —Sir Babtle Frere. Adjourned Discussion. On Public Wozks 
in India. 

July 13.—Slnjor Evans Bxlz. Is India a Conquered Country) And if 
so, what then) 

July 27. —Sir Charles Tzievelyan. On tlie Finances of India. 

July 27.—Dadabhai Haoroji, Esq. The Wants and Means of India. 
July 27. —Besolutzox to Memorialise Parliament for Select Committees 
to Inquire into the Whole Administration of India. 

1871. 

The Petztzok to the House of Commons (in accordance with the above 
Resolution) was presented on Friday, I7th Feb., by Sir 
Charles J. Wingfield, K.C.S.I., C.B , M.P. 

March 7.—Sir Charles Treviclyan. Adjoumed Discussion. On the 
Finances of India. 

Marcli 28.—Sir James Elpizikstonk, Bai-t, M.P. On the Proposed Plan 
to Cut a Channel for Sliips between India and Ceylon. 

To all the readers of tlie p«]K*r8, and the gentlemen who took an 
active part in the discussions, the Council tender their best thanks. 

Dr. GoldslUcker’s paper on Hindu Law, the Council has reason to 
think, will lead to some practical steps being taken in the official depart¬ 
ment that is rosponsible for this branch of administration. 

The chief question of our last session was Indian Finance. The 
weight and authority of the opinions of the renders of vai-iuus papers, 
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especially of Jlr. L T. Prichard in the first instance, and siihaeqnently 
of Sir Partle Frere and Sir Cliarlcs Tiwelyan, attracted much 
attention to the subject, and at once led to action on the part of this 
Association, with marked and manifest effect. The Council, in accoi'd- 
ance with the Eesolution proposed by Mr. W. Tayler, and passed at its 
meeting of 27th J iily last, under the piesidency of Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
presented a petition to the House of Commons by one of its own body, 
Sir Charles Wingfield, 3Iember for Gravesend, for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquii-e into tho financial and general adraiuisti-ation 
of Induu 

The Committee, on the motion of Mr. H. Fawcett, and subsequently 
on that of tho Right Hon. the Prime Minister, has been appointed and 
Is ali’cady at work; and altbougb, to the gi'cat regret of the Council, tho 
inquiries have been restricted to tlie question of finance, it is hoped that 
tlie lulwnra of this Select Committee will greatly benefit India, by 
creating, both in Parliament and in the public mind, an interest in 
tho settlement and adoption of sound principles of administration, by 
which the prosperity, elevation, and enlightenment of India may be 
promoted in a manner worthy of its British rulers. Tlie Council takes 
this opportunity of thanking all tliose Members of Parliament who 
aided in obtaining the appointment of the Select Committee. 

Mr. C. E. SiKWner had olTuiwd tr» i-cad a very able paper on the 
adoption of a nan'ow gauge for future railways in Indio, and the Council 
had accepted the offer. Subsequently however, the Council becoming 
aware that the Indian Govomment had adopted the narrow gauge, 
decided, with the concurrence of Mr. Spooner himself, that ihei'e was no 
necessity to read his paper, for which the thanks of the Association were 
given, and it was therefore withdrawn. 

In order to- extend the effect of our labours as widely as 
jmssible, the Hon. Sec. read a paper at a meeting of the Society of 
Arts, on “ The Commerce of India." The Society of Arts, therefore, 
it will be seen from this, as well as from the frequent permission 
to use its rooms for the meetings of this Association, gives the great 
advantage of its cordial co-operation, and the Council records with plea- 
suro its <leep sense of obligation to that distinguished and influential 
Sociert’. The Associatiifii is also aware that the Society of Arts, in 
addition to the kind assistance thus given, holds its own Indian Con¬ 
ferences, and thus further promotes the main objects of this Association. 

The Council bus anauge<l witli Messrs. Hansard to print seixarately in 
a pamphlet form all the Indian debates in Parliament. The number for 
the latter half-session of the last year is reatly and is for sale at the 
offices of the Association, at 2s. a copy. The Council intends to con¬ 
tinue this publication if a sufficient number of subscribers be obtained. 
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It is very gratifying to tlie Council to find that the objects of this 
Association—viz., to aid in the proper administration of the affairs 
of India by respectfully submitting to the Indian authorities from 
time to time matters and views tending to that effect—are, it has 
reason to believe, understood and appreciated by the authorities. 
Your Council continues to receive much information from the India 
Office, by the piosent of Parliamcntoiy Returns, Selections from Govern¬ 
ment Records, and other publications of the Home or Indian Govern¬ 
ments, many of which would not be otherwise obtainable. 

Your Council has also received a large and libeiTil present of works 
on India, which conld be spared from the India Office Library. For all 
this the Council tenders its best thanks to his Grace the Duke of 
Ai-gyll and Mr. Grant Duff. The application of the Council to the 
different Indian Governments to furnish this Association and its Bom¬ 
bay Branch with such publications ns the India Office cannot spare 
from their Records has been promptly responded to by the Oovei-nments 
of India, Bengal, Madras, and the Piinjaub, and the Council tenders its 
best thanks fur the same. Replies from the other Governments and 
Administiations have not yet been received. 

Presents of books have continued, and the Council bos, on eveiy 
occasion, offered its thanks to the dunora. A complete list of the* books 
in the libraiy of the Association is now in course of preparation, in 
which the names of the donors will be given. The Council is glad to 
inform the Association that the Propiietoia of the following Indian 
newspapers, both Native and English, present a copy for the use of 
the Reading-room of this Association:— 


PAe DtUU GaztlU . Agra. 

„ Aligurh Gazette . Aligurh. 

„ Mofueeiliie . Allahabad. 

„ Hindu Reformer . Bombay. 

„ Indu Frakaah . „ 

„ Native Opinion . » 

„ Timee of India . „ 

„ Bengalee..... . Calcutta. 

„ Friend of India . „ 

„ Hindoo Patriot . „ 


„ Indian Daily News 
,, Indian Ecmwmisl.. 
„ Indian Mirror . 


„ Jabulpur Chronicle . Jabulpnr. 

„ Madrae Athenauvi and Daily News .... Madras. 

„ Madras Times . » 

„ Indian Public Opinion . Lahore. 

„ Kohi-noor . 


To the Proprietors of tlie above papers the Council tenders its best thanks. 
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Your Council thinks it projMr to biiug to the notice of the 
jA ssocintion certain incidents which do not oomo under detailed 
record. It has frequently happened that the Council has desired to 
take action in regaixl to sundry uiatteis on which information was 
desirable. In the-ne ca.se8, insteail of entering upon formal aud official 
correspondence, several Jleinbern of your Council, more espechdly Sir 
Charles Wingfield and Mr. Eastwick, have made the necessary inquiries 
personally, luid tluw enabled the Council to dispose of the question 
witliout delay 'or difficulty. 

The Hon. Secretary jiarticnlarly requests the Council to allow him 
the opjim'tunity of recording liia obligations to Mr. Grant Duff and the 
Secretaries and Heads of tho different deportments of the India Office, 
for always promptly and couiieously furnishing him with any infor¬ 
mation he needed that could possibly be given. Thb help enabled tho 
Hon. Sec. to avoid much unueoessniy formal correspondence, and to 
study several iiupoi-tant matters whicli, otherwise, it would have l)een 
out of Ills power to do. 

Since the last meeting sixty-six new Members hare been elected. 

The Assodation will remember Utat at tho time of tho death of the 
late Secrctaiy, the accounts being loft in great confusion, tho Hon. 
Secretary had offered to go thrnugli all documents and books, and put 
them in order. As much of Ills time, however, was taken up hy the 
current work of the Association, the Council gave him the assistance of 
Mr. J. T. Zorn, wlio, with great zeal and ability, as a professional 
acconntant, has examined the accounts thoroughly, aud prepared com¬ 
plete bonks from the very comhicnoeroeut of the Assuciation. An 
abstract of such accounts from tho commdhcbiueut of the Association is 
appended for the information of Meiubera. ” 

Tlie Council has requested and anthqi'ised the Hon. Sec., who has 
just gone to India, to inquire why the remittances made during the lust 
eighteen months have been so limited. Tlie Council further expresses its 
hope that this Association, as an institution in this country aud as u 
living symbol of British sympiithy with the wclfaro of India, will be 
largely supported by’the English public generally, its objects being no 
other than to aid in pjximoting the oouteutment aud enlightenment of our 
200,000,000 of fellow subjects, and thus, by securing their loyalty and 
attachment to tho British rule, to iuorease tlie strength and prosperity 
of tho British Empire. The Council makes a s[>ecial appeal to English¬ 
men who Lave had' or have connectinns with India, by commerce, 
service, or in independent professions, to lend their aid in the work of this 
Association for jiromoting the elevation and happiness of the people 
of India. The Council, tbei-ofure, hopes that every Member of the 
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Aiujociation will exert liis influence to interest and induce lus Mends to 
support it 

The Council has had communications during the year with the 
British Indian Association, the Bombay Association, the Chuprah As¬ 
sociation, the Madi-us Petition Committee, and the Poona Sarvsjanic 
Sablia. 

The following Members of Council retire by rotation. The Council 
recommends their re-election : Loitl Walter Henry Erskine, Lord W. M. 
Huy, Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., Lieut-Colouel Jervis, M.P., Sir Frede¬ 
rick M. Williams, Bart, M.P., K B. Eastwick, Esq., C.B., M.P. 

The following Membei's of Council were elected in the room of 
othei's who had resigned and left England. The Council recommends 
confirmation of their election:— 

Menibera Elected. 

C. P. Lutchmeepathy Naidoo Gaixm, in place of— 

Syed Ahmed Khan, Esq., retuniod to India. 

William Fowler, Esq., M.P., ditto— 

D. D. Cams, Esq., returned to India. 

R. N. Fowler, Esq., M.P., ditto— 

Major-General C. F. North, resigned. 

Standish G. Gratly, Esq., ditto— 

H. A. Wadya, Es<j., i-etumed to India. 

0. B. Denison, Esq., M.P., ditto— 

The Earl of Kellie, resigned. 

The Report of the Bombay Branch of your Association is appended. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji having intimated his intention of visiting 
Bombay fur the purpose of communicating with the subscribers at that 
Presidency, the following resolution was unanimously passed:— 

“ The Council of the East India Aa-sociation, hearing from Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji that he purpoeos proceeding to India, i-esolves to take this 
opportunity of tendering to him its warm acknowledgment for his 
assiduous attention to the interests of the Association. It accepts 
with thanks his kind offer to advocate the claims of the Association in 
Bombay, and trusts his exertioiu on behalf of the Association will 
meet with success. It hereby requests and authorises him to take such 
steps to attain that end as he may deem expedient, not only in Bombay, 
but also in such other parts of India as he may visit. 

“ Resolved, that the offer of Dewau Kaai Shaliabudin to act as 
Hon. Secretary during Mr. Dadabhai’s absence be accepted with thanks.” 

The Right Hon. the Cuairuax observed that the Council might 
advantageously turn their attention to economy in expenditure, and the 
printing account appeared fit matter for inquiry. The Council had had 
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a series of highly interestiog lectures, but he would warn them not 
indiscrimiDately to print every one of them; and others might be 
obtained in a much cheaper form. Take, for instance, the lecture on 
n very abstruse subject, by Dr. Goldstiicker-. It was printed at the 
Association's expenw, and issraed to the menibeca; yet the next day 
after the issue of the Journal he (the speaker) received the same lecture 
in a pamplilet form published by Dr. Goldstucker himself. 

Dr. TitEODOtt Qoldstl’CJIEK explained that after the Association's 
copies liad been printed, he had some extra copies struck off for distribu¬ 
tion among non-menibera of the Association, at his own expense. 

Tlie Right Hon. CiiaihmaS remarked that this only showed that 
extiu expense was incurred by somebody, either the Association or 
Dr. Goldstiicker; and thei'O was little doubt that in otlier respects the 
printing expenses might be largely diminished. He repeated that os 
tlierc wei'e no probable means of inci'easing the revenue of the Associa¬ 
tion, the Oouncil must turn their attentiun to decreasing the expenditirre 
wherever it was practiaiblo. 

Mr. FiTZWiLLiAM said the printing expenses had been induced firlly 
twenty-five per cent. In respect to the printing of the impera which 
were read before the Association they could hardly further curtail the 
expenses j and some of them were of great value and importance, as, 
for instance, tlie paper recently given by Sir Bartle Frore. 

Colonel Sykes agreed in thinking the printing expenses somewhat 
heavy. There was no other society or association in London which did 
not refer to a committee any paper which was projKised to be read, and 
the examining conmiittee decided whether it was a suitable subject, and 
fixed a day for its reading, But if the papers were not subject to a se¬ 
lection of this kind there was no knowing what tho expenses would bo. 
All jMpers offered to be read should lie reiiortud on by a committee. 

Mr. F 1 TZWIU.IAU said ho thought the papers read before the Associa¬ 
tion were always examineil previously by the Council; and even though 
the expense was very great, the exceptional merit of most of the papers 
amply justified the cost He then moved the adoption of the re[x>rt 

Mr. G1BBOK.S seconded the motion, which was agreed to muk con. 

ilr. FiTZwiLLiAx pro]K>scd tliat the Right Hon. the Ijord Lyveden, 
P.C., be ru-elected Presidenf for the ensuing year ; and in doing so he re¬ 
marked that he thouglit it was hai-dly necessary to say how greatly they 
were indebted to the Noble Cliairman for the assistance he gave in 
eetablishiug tlie Associiitiou, and for wbat be has done in supporting it 
In spite of their ditiiculties, there was no association in London which 
held a higher rank than the East India Association, a result mainly due 
to Lord Lyveden and the other members of the Council, who had greatly 
interested themselves in the Association's welfare. 
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Dkwan Kazi Shaiiabudin seconded the motion, which was cnnied 
nnanimoiisly. 

The noble Chajruait, in acknowledging the vote, said he thanked 
them for the honour they conferred upon him. He was perfectly ready 
to go on as President, if he could be of any use ; although he confessed 
he was ashamed to think of how little use he was. The numei'ou.s colls 
upon his time, however, prevented him from doing more. In conclusion, 
he expressed his best wishes for the prosperity and success of the 
Association. 

Captain PAUcsnt proposed that the following noblemen and gentlemen 
be elected Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year; 

The Most Noble the Mai'quisof Salisbuby, P.C., M.A., P.R.S., M.R.A.S. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbuky, K.Q., F.R.A.S., F.S.S., <to. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Eulenborough, O.C.B., P.C., F.R.G.S., Ac. 
Tho Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.O.S.I. 

Oenci-al Lord Strathnairr, Q.C.B., G.C.S.I., Member of H.M.’s Most 
Honourable Privy Coimcil of Ireland. 

General Eight Hon. Loi-d Sardhurst, G.O.B., G.O.S.I., P.O. 

Lord Wir. Montagu Hay, F.RG.S., M.R.A.S. 

Sir Jamks Ferguson, Bart., Governor of Soutli Australia, P.O. 

Sir Charuks Edward Trevelyan, K.C.B., F.R.Q.S., Ac. 

Right Hon. James Stanspeld, P.C., M.P. 

Colonel William Henry Sykes, M.P., F.R,S., V.P.S.S., Ac. 

His Highness tho Rao of Kutch, G.O.S.I. 

His Highness the Nawub of Joonaghur, K.C.S.I. 

In proposing this list Captain Palmer remarked that he need only men¬ 
tion the names to show what interest was taken in the Association. 

Mr. Price seconded the motion, which was nnauimou-sly agreed to. 
Dr. Theodor Goldstucker moved that the following noblemen and 
gentlemen be elected to form a Coundl for the ensuing year; 

Chairman —E. B. Eastwick, Esq., C.B., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.A.S. 
Vice-Chairman —Sir Charles John Wingfieu), K.C.S.I., O.B., M.P.,Ac. 
Loi-d Walter Henry Erskine. 

Lord Wu. Montagu Hay, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

Sir F. M. WiLu.AMs, Boi't., M.P., F.G.S., F.A.S.L., Ac. 

Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., F.R.6.S., 
M.R.A.S, Ac. 

Major-General Sir Henry C. Rawunson, K.C.S.I., K.C.B., LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.8., V.P.R.G.S., V.P.R.aL., Ord. Boruss. » Pour le 
Merite" Eq., Ac. 

Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.I., C.B., R.A., F.R.G.S. 
Major-General Sir K. Wallace, X.C.S.I. 
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Major-General Edw. Wm. 8. Scott, E.A. 

Colonel W. R SrsKS, M.P., Hon. M.R.I.A., E.R.S., F.R.A.S.,V.P.S.S., 

F.G.S., F.R-G.S. 

Lieut-Colonel H. J. W. Jervis, M.P. 

William Fowler, Esq., M.P., F.S.8. 

R. N. Fowler, Esq., M.P., M.A., F.R.G.3. 

CiiRiSTOpnER Beckett DEirisoy, Esq., M.P. 

SrAMDiSH Grove Grady, Esq., Recorder of Gravesend, Reader’ on 
Hindu Law, <!to. 

Colonel Pat. Thbo. Fresch. 

Major Thomas Evans Bell, M.R.A.S. i 

Captain Wiluam Charles Palmer. 

Professor Theodor Goldstucker, Pb.D. 

W. 8. Fitzwiluam, Esq., F.RG.S., F.S.S. 

I. T. Prichard, Esq., P.R.G.S., F.S.S., ic. 

P. M. Tait, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.S.S. 

Stephen P. Low, Esq., F.RG.S. 

William Tatler, Eaq., Retired B.C.S. 

Patrick Pirie Gordon, Ewj. 

Kuan B.^hadoor K-azi Shahabudin, Dewan of H.H. the Rao of Kutch. 

Moulvi Sved Aue>:r Ali, M.A., LL.B. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., Hon. Sea I 

JaMSBTJI JlVANJI G.AZDAR, Esq., M.A. 

Baboo Kisuori Mohun Cuattebjeb, LL.B., B.A. 

C. P. Lutchmeepathy Naidoo Garoo, F.S.S., M.R.A.S. 

Sted Ameer Au, in seconding the motion, said ho was sure all who 
were present would heartily agree to the election of the names read by 
Dr. Goldstilckcr. 

The motion was then agreed to nein eon. 

Gen. Sir G. Le G. Jacob proposed that the thanks of the Assooiation 
he given to the President, Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council 
for the past year. He said he thought they all ought to be, and were, 
most deeply indebted to those gentlemen who took this trouble merely ^ 

for the sake of the interest wliich they felt in the distant country in 
whoso belmlf the Association was established. Tlicse gentlemen who 
tlius gave tlieir time and their services could have no personal object to 
serve in meeting together to listen to anything that might be of benefit 
to the people of India; and those who devoted however small a portion 
of their time to sucli a work were deserving of the deep gratitude of the 
people of In<Iia and of those who, like himself, were retired from it, and, 
although loiiking soon to leave the world altogether, still felt an interest 
in the country they had left. In conclusion, he trusted the Council - 

would continue to exhibit the strong interest they had manifested in the ^ 
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past in all that would promote the welfare, or was associated with the 
well-being of the people of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. I. T. Prichard seconded the i-esDlution, remarking that a'lthougli 
Lis position as a Member of the Council made his doing so appear rather 
invidious, yet be could bear personal testimony to the fact that his col¬ 
leagues had done their best to fulfil the duties entrusted to them. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Sir Henry Ricketts proposed “ a vote of thanks to Mr. Dadabluu 
Haoroji, Hon. Sec. of the Association, for his untiring zeal and devoted¬ 
ness to the interests of the' Associatinn,"! and, in doing so, he observed 
that, h'om what had already passed, it wrs certain that the Association 
were under great obligations to Mr. Dodabhai, for he not only undertook 
and performed the duties of the Honorary Secretary without any remune¬ 
ration, but it was quite clear that.if it had not been for hU timely 
advance of funds, the Association would have been placed in a very 
anomalous position. - 

Mr. Lewis seconded the motion, which was agreed to unanimously. 

Colonel Sykes said the occasion oaght not to be allowed to pass 
without an acknowledgment on tlie part of the Association of the veiy 
valuable services of the present Acting Honorary Seci'ctary, Dewan 
Kazi Shahabudin, who had done the work since Mr. Hadabhai bad gone 
away. (Hear, hear.) 

Gen. Sir G. Le G. Jacob said he could cordially second that motion. 
He had known Dewan Kazi Shaliabudin for twenty years, and hod 
always the highest opinion of him; and the Association Wei's fortunate 
in securing his services. He deserved the sincere thanks of the Asso¬ 
ciation for the labour lie had undertaken. 

The resolution having been carried, 

Dewan Kazi Shahabudin, after briefly acknowledging the compli¬ 
ment, said what had been said about him was very encouraging to him. 
He did not feel that he was making any great saciiflce in giiing his 
time to the advancement of the interests of the Association. 

Mr. FrrzwiLLiAii pn)(H>sed a vote of thanks tot the noble Chairman 
for the manner in which he had conducted the business of the meeting. 

Colonel Sykes seconded tlie motion, and observed that he liad great 
])leasure in bearing testimony to the interest which Lord Lyveden bad 
always exhibited in Indian afliiirs for forty years or more. 

The resolution having been agreed to nem. co^ 

Lord Lyvkdkn acknowledged the vote by oWrving that he only 
wished his services to the Association were equal to the gratitude 
expressed by the members. 

The pixiceedings then terminated. 
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RULES. 

—♦— 

I. -OB.rRCTS OF TUB AsaOCIATIOlT. 

Article 1. The East India AsaociATioii is instituted for the inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

II.—Mbmojirb. 

ArticAe 2. The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 3. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of pci-sons who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in jiromoting the good of India. 

Article Ordinniy Meinbem shall bo nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of snch 
nomination, at tlie next General Meeting of the Council, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article G. The Election of every Member, both Oixliuory and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on tlie minutes of the Council; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the hlember, 
and request snch Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker for 
his Annual iSubscriptiou. 

Article 7. Ordinaiy Members shall p.ay an Annual Subscription of 
1/., or lu Rs., on the 1st .Tanunry in every year; or may compound for 
the same by payment of lOO Rs., or 10/., which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 

Note—T otal Annual Sulhtcriution, InclaOina .Tourdal (ileUr«r«il free of postage) £15 0 
Life SiilMvrlplion ditto ditto 14 0 0 

Annnal bubscriptlon (Including Journal), in India. IS Rupoen 8 Annas. 

Life Subscriiitiuii ditto ditto.150 ,, 

HI.—Monn of Manaokment. 

Article 8. The Manugoment of the xkssociation shall be vested ia 
a Council, consisting of a Clihinnan, Vice-Chainnan, and Thirty Ordi¬ 
nary Members; Five to fonn a Quonun; and Eight to retire annually 
by Rotation, but eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

Article 9. A Pi’csident of the Association shall be ajipointcd at the 
Annual Electing; and the Council may, fi^m time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the coiiflmiatiou of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10. The Council sliall ajqioiiit a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as may be necessary, and hx their Salaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12. The Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in the 
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moiitli; but tlie Cliftiimnn, Vice-Chainnaii, or any tlireo Members 
of the Council may nt any, time convene a Meeting by giving tlirec 
(lays’ notice. 

Article 13. TIio Council may appoint Simcinl Sub-Conimittoes of not 
li*«« tban Fivo MLnubers of the A.ssociatiou, tliree of ivboni shall form 
a Quorum. 

Article IJ. x\,t the desire of Fivo Members of the Council, or on the 
written reipiisition of Ton Members of the Association, the Hecretary 
aluvil convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

ruX(3Tl6N8 or THE OFFicsns. 

Article 15. The Prt'sident, or, in his absence, any Vicc-Presklout, or 
in the absence tUcri*or, nnv Member, shall preside at tlie Annual or 
(!>niinary Meetings of the Associatiou. 

Article 10. The (Jhaimiau or VicivChninnnn of the Council, or, 
in their absence, any Member thereof noiuuiatod by tliose present, shall 
preside at Uio Meetings of the CouuciL 

Akxcai, Meetiso. 

Article 17. Tlie Anuunl Meeting of the Association shall be held hi 
the month of May in every year. 

Article liH. Geuci'al Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro¬ 
moting the interests tiuweof, and for the discussion of subjects connoctod 
witli India, sLnll be held nt such times and places ns the Council may 
np]K>int. 

Article Ilf. A statement of the Acoonuts of the Associatiou shall 
bo prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Momhers of tho Society, 
and circulated with the Iteixirt of tho Council to each Resident Member 
ten days before the Auminl Meeting. 

Loc.il Committees. 

Article 20. Local Committees shnll he appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council; and tlie co-ojiera- 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by tho “ Ea.st 
India Association.” 

Bvb-Lawr. 

Article 21. Tlie Council shall have jsiwer t<> make and alter any 
lJyf*-laws for the Management of tho Association. 

Alteiiatiox of Rcleb. 

Article 22. Nri udditioirto or alierntiou in tlicse Rules shall bo made, 
except nt the Annual Meeting of tlie Association, previous notice being 
given ill tlio Circular convening the Meeting. 

tIocnxAi. OF THE Associatiox. 

Article 23. Tlie Council may, in their discretion, publish quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Report of the several (Jeiienil imd 
other Meetings of th.o Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published in extemo, or not, as the Council may decide. 
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Financial Administration of India. 

[Addressed to the Select Committee on East India Finance by the Hon. Secretary 
of the East India Association, Mr. UaDAnHai Naoroji.] 

-A coxsiDGKABLB unmber of tbe best informed und most influential 
Native and English inluibitant.s of India, together with others of Her 
Majesty’s subjects of all ranks who have the welfare of that portion of 
the British Empire at heart, asked for I’arliaineutary inquiry. Parliament 
readily granted a Select Committee of the House of Commons, though for 
an inquiry which was to bo limited to Financial Administration. It is, I 
tliink, due to Parliament and to the Select Committee that those who 
prayed for inquiry should say in time what they wont, for it would 
bo both unreasonable and useless for them to complain afterwards that 
the Select Committee did not do this or that As a native of India, and 
one who joined in a petition from the East India Association, I most 
lospectfully submit for tbe consideration of the Select Committee a few 
remarks ns to what I hope and desire from it. 

The Financial AdminUtrntlon of any country, like all other hnman in* 
stitntions, requires fonr important elements:— 

Ist. Materials. 

2nd. Head to design. 

3rd. Hand to execute. 

4tli. Sound principles of design and execution. Upon the degree of 
perfection of each and all of these requisites depends the measure of 
success. 

1.-M.\.TI£RIAL8. 

This is the most impm-tant and fundamental question for decision. 
Without sufficient and suitable materials to work with, all the other 
requisites are of no avail whatsoever, 

..The question, then, ts*: Does India, even at the present day, produce 
enough to supply, without hardship or privation, both Its ordinary wonts 
as a nation, and its extraordinary and peculiar want to remit to a foreign 
distant country a portion of its produce as the natural eoouomii-al result 
of a foreign rule ? I say that India does not produce enough even for 
the ordinary necessary wants of its children, much less for all their social 
and peculiar political wants. T.s this a fact or not? The Indian (lovern- 

Pabt 4.— Vot. V, a 
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merit is bound to answer this question definitely. If the India Office should 
prove me to be wrong, no one will rejoice more than myself. If I be right, 
then, no ingenious device of even ten Wilsons or Temples will relieve the 
Financial Administratiou of its difficulties, unless the Indian legislators 
and financiers possesss the Divine power of creatbig something out ol 
nothing. The poverty and privations of the country once admitted, the 
question then will be, how to remedy Uiis fundamental evil. The subject 
of the remedies ultimately resolves itself into the following:— 

1st. Provision of capital necessary for all public works of a pei-maneut 
character, both ordinary and extraordinary, which are required to increase 
production aud facilitate distribution, to bo provided, if India is im¬ 
poverished, and has it not. 

2uiL A just ftdjustiuont of the financial relations between India and 
Kngliuid, so that the political drain may be reasonably diminished.* 

:{rd. Tlio best way of attracting capital and enterprise to utilise the 
viuit culturablc waste lauds. 

•Itb. ITio best way of increasing the intelligence of the people by a 
coiJipichcnsive plan of national education, both high and popular. 

If tlie fact of the poor production of Lulia can be proved directly, any 
iiulircct test may not be considered necessary; but ns questions have been 
already put in the Committee nbont such tests, aud os these tests are 
Irtapiciitly ai)poalcd to as proving the prosperity of the country, I think«it 

* I give this chief cause of the impororiabment of a country in the words of Sir 
It. Temple liimseU, wiitten under the direction of Lord Lawronoe. (Pnnjaub 
Administration Ksport for 1856-8, Parliamentary lletam 212 of 1858, page 16) 

“ In fomei reports it was explained how tba ciremnatance of so mueh money 
going out ol the Punjanb eontrlbuted to deprees the agriculturist. The native 
regnur army was Hindustonee; to them woe a urge share of the Panjsub revenues 
disbursed, of vhicli a {lart only they spent on the spot^ and a part woe remitted to 
their homes. Thus it was that, year after year, lakhs and lakhs were drained from the 
Punjaub, and enriched Oudh. But within the last year, the native army being 
Fuujabee, all such sums have been paid to them, and have been ^ent at home;. 
Again, iiuny Ihousaada of Punjabee soldiers are serving abroad. These men not 
only remit their savings, but also have sent quantities of prize property and plunder, 
the si>oiU of Ilindoostaii, to their native villages. The effect of all this is already 
jperceptible in an increase of agricultural capital, a freer circulation of money, and a 
frosb impetus to cultivation.’' 

“ The Iti-port has been premmd under the direction of Sir John lAwrence, 
K.C.I)., Chief CommUsiouer of Punjaub, by 

' “B. TBMrLt, 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Punjaub.” 

May I appeal to Sir K. Temple to (ronder over this extract, and in hU new place of 
a financier of India, look tlds same evil for all India boldly in the face, and firmly 
sDggest its pro[.Br remedies ; so tint the burden of the millions and millions that are 
“ year alter year drained” from India to England may be reasonably lightened, and 
the ability of tlie pcnple to meet the legitimate portion of the drain increased to the 
necessary extent? Is it also too much for India to expect, or even to claim from 
Lord Lawrence to represent this evil to the Select Committee and to Parliament, and 
to obtain for India full redress ? 
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necessary to say a few words regarding them. The tests I refer to more 
particularly are “ rise ” in prices and wages, and imports of bullion, I 
hope more general assertions on these points will not be considered suf¬ 
ficient. To understand correctly the phenomena of prices and wages, it 
is absolutely necessary for the India OlHce to prepare a return of the 
prices and wages of all districts from, say, twenty years prior to the 
British acquisition, to the present day, giving also opposite to the figures 
for each year the causes of the rise or fall, as the case may be. Such 
a return alone will show the effect of “ the drain," after the British 
acquisition, either ns to how for any rise, on the one hand, was the result 
of scarcity of production, or of increase of prosperity, or of local expen¬ 
diture on public works; or, on the other, how far any fall was the result 
of abundance of produce or the poverty of the distinct; and, further, 
whether the rise or fall was general or local, penuaneut or temporary. 
The average of a collection of districts of the whole country must also 
be taken correctly, and not in tlio erroneous manner in which they are at 
present made up in the Administration Keports. 

To show the necessity of what I os^ in the above poitigraph, I give a 
few instances. In the Madras selection from Government Becords, No. 
XXXI., of ISoC, prices are given of certain periods for several districts. 
I take those of Chinglcput (page 23), for the years 1841-50 (Fuslee, 
1251-GO), during winch the prices suddenly rose from Rs.82 per Garce 
of Paddy in 1251, to Bb. 12G in the next year 1255, and to Rs.l24 in 1256, 
and ngain went down to Rs.9G and 69 in the succeeding years. So at 
Rnjahmnndry, in the prices for the years 1286 to 1245 (1826 to 1834), 
there is a sudden rise from lis.64 in 1241 to Rs.lll in 1242, and to Rs.l68 
iu 1243, going down again to Rs.Ou and G3 in the succeeding two 
years. Now, are these high prices in the two couples of years the result 
of scarcity or prosperity! Jf the former, how very wrong it would be to 
take the high averages of these ten years for comparison or as an indica¬ 
tion of prosperity ? The last two years in the Punjaub have been bad. 
seasons, and the price of wlieat has risen from 1st January, ’C8, to 1st 
January, 70, nt Delhi, from 2C seers (of 21bs,) per Rs.l to 9 seers; at 
Ambnla from 24 seers to 9 seers; at Lahore, from 18 seers to 9^. 
(Punjaub Adm. Report for 18C9-70, p. 95.) 

Now, is it right from high averages occasioned in this manner to infer 
prosperity? An hon. Member recently quoted in Parliament the high 
price of rice at Jubbnlpore. Had his informant been a little more com¬ 
municative, he would have learnt that, while at Jubbulpore, sny in the 
average good season of 18G7-8, the price was Rs.SJ per maund, in the 
adjoining division of Chutteesghur, the price at Raipore and Belas- 
pore was only Rs.l per maund, or nearly one-fourth; and that 

o 2 
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therefore Jnbbnlpore, with its local expenditure on public works, 
was no' criterion for the rest of the country. In the North-west 
Provinces, the price of wlient was about the same in the years 
18C0 and 18G8. But during that intervol the province passed 
through a great famine, and had famine prices. Now, will the average 
token with these famine prices be a proper criterion for inferences 
of prosperity ? With regard to the erroneous mode of taking averages of 
a number of districts, by adding up the prices and dividing the total by 
the number of the districts, without reference to the quantity produced in 
each district, 1 need simply refer to the average taken in the Report of 
the Central Provinces for 18C7-68. It is there made out for rice to be 
Rs.2^ per mound, when the actual average was only about Rs.l^. 

Tliese few instances will, I hope, suffice to show how carefully the 
tost of prices, and similarly that of wages, have to be ascertained and 
applied. With reference to wages, two important elements must be borne 
in mind—the number of the lahourera who earn each rate of wages, and 
the number of days such wages uiw eanied during the year. 

So far 03 my inquiries go at present, the conclusion 1 draw is, that 
wherever the Kast India Company acquired territory impoverishment 
followed their steals, and it is only from tlie time that loans for irrigation 
and railways ami other public works, and the windfall of the beuefite from 
the American War returned back, o.s it were, some of the lost blood, that 
India has a little revived. But it wiU requii'e vigorous and steady efforts 
to increase the prodnetion of the country, and diminish its drain to 
England, before it will bo restored to anything like ordinary good health, 
and be freed from famines. 

With regard to imports of bullion, there are sufficient returns for the 
past seventy years; but they require to be carefully examined to draw any 
correct inferences from tliem, taking into consideration the non-production 
of bullion in the country, the revenue being required to be paid in money, 
and thereby making silver a necessity in all ordinary transactions of life, 
the vast population among whom these imports are distributed, aud the 
amount of treasure the East India Company oud their servants carried 
away during the last centnry in the shape of salaries, bribes, booty, ic. 
Cannot the India Office make some i-eturn on this point, to show the ex¬ 
haustion of the country llTns caused which required to be replenished by 
suijseqneut imports ? It is no use simply depending upon the re-echoing of 
the general excimuation, “AVhat an enormous quantity of silver has gone to 
India!” I entreat most earnestly that the first element—viz., the material 
condition of India—may be most carefully sifted, and the necessary 
remedies be applied. If this question be not boldly and fairly grappled 
with it will be, in my humble opinion, the principal rock on which British 
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rule will wreck. It is impossible for any nation to go ou being im> 
poverifibed witbont ite ultimate destruction, or the removal of the cause. 

II. Head to Desiox. 

The head which designs the Imperial financial legblation is the 
Supreme Legislative Council, while local legislation is designed by the 
local Councils. All these Conncils have a controlluig head in the India 
Otfice Council In London. The questions, then, to be decided, in order 
that the designing head may be as efficient and adapted to the end as 
possible, resolve themselves into these :— 

1st. Can auy legi.slatiou ever do its work satisfactorily in which the 
opinions, feeliugs, and thoughts of the people paying the taxes are not 
fairly represented? Englishmen, no mutter how able, and with whatever 
good intentions, cannot feel as the natives feci, and think ns the natives 
think. The co-operation of a sufficient number of intelligent natives in 
tdl the Councils is an absolute necessity to any satisfactory Gnauciol legislai 
lion. As to any fear of political mischief from taking natives more 
largely into confidence, I think it to be entirely groundless. But, even 
granting that thei'C was any risk, 1 need simply I'efer to the Act of 1861, 
in which ample checks and securities are provided. With a sufficiently 
large number of natives, with a corresponding increase in the number of 
non-ofliciol English members, there will not only be no risk, but, on the 
contrary, every cause for satisfaction. T may just point out the checks I, 
allude to— 

“ Provided nhvays, that it shall not be lawful for any Member or Ad¬ 
ditional Member to iutrodnee, without the previoos sanction of the 
Governor-General, any measure affecting— 

“ 1. The public debt or public revenues of India; or by which any 
charge would be imposed on such revenues.* 

• “ 2. The religion or religious rites and usages of any class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in India; 

“ 3. The discipline or maiutonance of any part of Her Majesty’s 
Military or Naval Forces; 

“4. The relation of the Govermneut with Foreign Princes or 
States.” (Clause 19.) 

Moreover, the Governor-General has ht^power of veto; and the 

* Though the ln<l[«n Councils are thus prohibited from Imposing charges on 
Indian revenues without direct Irglslation, and the sanction of tlie Oovemor-GeDeral 
tirst obtained to introduco the mea-mre, the Indian Cunncil in England is, in a vciy 
SDomalons way, left to do what it likes with the revenues of Indin; take, for 
instance, the way in which certain charges oonoected with the Cooper-hill Civil 
Engineering College are put upon Indian revenues, or the large sum of money spent 
upon the India Office, or any other charges that the Indian Cwnoil chooses to make. 
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ultimate consent of Her Majesty’s Indian Seci’etary is also necessary. 
(Clauses 20 and 21.) 

Clanse 22 limits even the power of the Gorcmor-Qenernl as to what 
he shall not legislate upon, and Clause 43 repents, with certain additions, 
as to what the local Council cannot Ic^slate npon except witli the sanction 
of the Governor-General. With such checks there can be nothing to fear. 

2nd. Whether decentralization, such as Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir 
C. Wingfield, and others who agree with them, propose, is necessary or 
not to solve difficulties like the following. Some provinces complain that 
they are taxed more to make up the deficits of otlicrs. For instance— 
supposing that tlic Zemindars of Bengal are right in claiming exemption 
from any additional burdoa on lands, under the Regulation of 1793, 
would not the scheme of decentralization enable the Bengal Government 
to provide in some other appropriate way for its own wants, instead of the 
Supreme Council being obligecl to impose the same taxes npon the other 
parts of India also, as it cannot tax Bengal by itself. 

The distant Presidencies complain that the Supreme Council is not 
able to understand fully their peculiar requirements. WiththejGovernor- 
General having a veto upon all the legislation of the snbordinatc Govem- 
menta, could not the Supreme Government bo better able to attend to 
all Imperial ipiostions without any loss of dignity or power, and yet 
leave fairly npon the heads of the dillei’ent Pixsidoncies their fair shore 
of responsibility 7 These and similar questions with regard to thu 
constitution and work of the Councils in India have to be decided. 

Similar questions Lave also to be considered with regard to the Indian 
Council in England. First, need there be such a large Council ? Secondly, 
need the Council have the work of supervision of everything that is done 
in India; or will it act merely as an appellant power, to interfere when 
appealwl to 7 Is the constitution snch ns could satisfactorily perform its 
work with the due knowledge and apjmecintion of the continuous change 
of conditions going on in India? And is it not necessary, moreover, timt, 
as in the Councils in India, some suitable reprasentation of native vieivs and 
interests should exist in the India Office? Lastly, is it right that this 
Conncil should have the power to s[»end the revenues of India os it likes, 
without some such open legislation, discussion, and check, as is provided 
for the Councils in India ? «From thi.s, I hope it will bo sufficiently ap¬ 
parent that the element of “ the head which desigms and controls ” tlio 
financial administration of ludia re(iuire3 careful consideration. The 
nt'cesslty of a fair expression of the views and feelings of the natives has 
another aspect—viz., tliat with such co-operation Government will be 
very largely relieved of the odium of any dissatisfaction among the natives. 

All the remarks with reference to the necessity of a fair representation 
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of nabVes in the Legialatiye Conncils apply equally" to all taxation and 
expenditure of local funds. For, besides the Imperial revenue of some 
50,O00,000L, there are local funds raised as follows:— 

Local Funds. 

Gross Receipts for 1867-8, accordhtg to Part I. of Fineaiee mul Revenue 
Accounts of India, publislied by the Government of India, GalcvMa, 
1870, Account No. 34, Pages 116, 118, 120, and 122. 


' Government of India . £41,028 

Onde. 194,728 

Central Provinces... 173,410 

British Burmah. 105,550 

Bengal . 623,722 

N.W. Provinces . 825,007 

Pntijaub . 326,870 

Madras. 459,199 

Bombay . 1,093,133 


Berars (11 Months of 1866-67, £130,148) Not given. 


Total. £3,842,647 

III.— Hand to Execute. 

This hand is formed by all the different services in the Admini¬ 
stration. The questions are— 

1st. Can these services be fnlly efficient without a proper proportion 
of natives of talwit and integrity in all grades? I consider the question 
here solely with reference to successful financial administration, inde¬ 
pendently of its very important social and, especially, political bearings, 
of the claims of right and justice, and of the great evfi of no elders of 
wisdom or experience being prepared among the natives, as all the 
wisdom and experience of English officials is lost to India on their 
retirement, except perhaps of a few, who have conscience enough to feel 
the debt they owe to Indio, and to do what they can in England to 
promote its welfare. 

2nd. Con the English officials, no matter however clever, manage 
the natives os well as natives of the sj^no standing, ability, and 
integrity ? A word of persuasion and ossurance from n native of official 
position will, in the nature of things, ciu-ry more influence than that of an 
Englishman. A native will far more easily understand and know how to 
deal with the ways of natives. Tim assistance, therefore, of a proper pro¬ 
portion of natives in all departments is a necessity for successful organiza¬ 
tion and working of details. Even now it is the native in many instances 
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wlio is tlic real son! of the work, thoagh the credit is all taken by his 
English superiors. 

Conscientious men, like Sir Henry Ricketts, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, make no secret of such a circumstance, anil rightly urge to let 
credit be giv«i to whom it belongs. It is only natural that the English* 
man, with bis frequent changes and his ignorance of the people around 
him, is dependent upon, and at the mercy of, his subordinates. If there 
were in the service natives of the some position with bunself, he would, 
by comparing notes with them, be much helped in understanding the 
feelings, views, aud idiosyncrasies of natives, which he-has no other 
means of learning. 

Succeiwful ndministi’tttion requires complete knowledge, and for snch 
knowledge the co-operation of the natives is simply o necessity. 

There is, moreover, the economical, and, therefore, tlio immediately finan¬ 
cial, point of view from which this subject has to be considered. Supposing 
that the native official was paid as highly ns his English oolieague, tho 
mei-e fact that all the earnings of the native official remain in the country, 
as ho has no remittances to make to a foreign land for the education or 
maintenance of his children or fiuuily, or of his savings, is in itself so far 
on economical and, therefore,.a iinaucial advantage to the country; and it 
is the boundcu duly of the English rulers to allow India this economical 
saving, consisteutiy witli tlieir {loliticai supremacy. In some of the 
services, sucii as the Public IVorks, Tclegrapli, and Forest, political con¬ 
siderations liave no place; while economy and jnstice, aud the- oft-re¬ 
peated pledges of Porliament, demand that qualified natives -should 
have free and fair admission into all the services. Unless this economical 
saving is allowed to India to a fair extent, all professions of administering 
the finances of India for the good of India cannot bnt be merely a 
mockery and delusion. Politically considered, it is not at all im¬ 
probable tliat before long the English rulers of India will liare some 
tronblcsomc questions to solve, if due foresight is not used in this matter- 

IV.— PiuNciPLKs OP Demon and Executiok. 

As a whole the questions lure;— 

1. Whether, by the present principles aud modes of taxation, the 

burden is equitably distiiboted over the slionlders of ail classes 
of people ? 

2. Whether the pi'eseut ex]>euditui'e is not capable of bciug largely 

curtaileil, and much waste prevented, withont impairing the 
efficiency or strength of the English role ? 

To solve these two important questions it is necessary to work in tho 
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way ill which the Committee hoe already commenced, to examine the 
principle and necessity of each item of receipt and expenditure. Now, 
there is no doubt that the opinion of this govenior, or that Revenue 
officer, or sncli a commander, may be wortliy of all weight and respect; 
but, at the same time, in order that the Committee shonld arrive at an 
independent judgment of their own, it is necessary that they should not 
be satisfied with mere general opinions of the witnesses, but should require 
a clear statement of some satisfactory proofs upou which those opinions 
ai-e based. I hope, therefoi e, that mere assertions of officials, that “ all is 
right,” will not be considered sufficient. For instance, wc may take the 
question of the land revenue, which is the very subject the Committee has 
commenced witli. There is a variety of land tenures, and each is based 
upon several principles. I take the instance of one of these principles— 
vir.., the proportion of the rate of assessment to the income of tlie 
cultivator, or the prodnee of the land. 

There are two questions. First, Arc the principle or principles of 
the rates sound? aud, second, if so, are the rate or rates adopted, such or 
to encourage increase of cultivation, lead to increase of capital, and 
thereby to increase of production and prosperity ? 

First take the priiiciphis of the rate. 

Ill Bombay one and the chief principle of the lost settlement seems to 
me to be this. It is illustrated by a table by Captain (now Sir George) 
Wingate aud Lient Nash. (Bombay “ Selection,” No, CVIL, New Series, 
page IJr. Bee also pages lU'J and IIU.) 

■ The soil is divided from No. 1 to No. 0. The gross prodnee of soil No. 1 
is supposed, for illustration, to be Rs.l72 4an. for every Rs.lOO of cultiva¬ 
tion expenses—i.e., R.s.72 4an. is net produce; and for soil No. 9, the 
gross produce is supposed to be Rs.l27 Cau. 3p. for every Rs.lOO of 
cultivation expenses—i.e., Rs.27 Gan. 3p. is net prodac*e. The Govern- 
meut assessment is then adjusted as follows: Ont of the net prodnee of 
R8.27 Gan. 8p. of No. 9 soil, the Government rate is, for supposition, 
taken as R8.5 ISau. 4p., leaving to the cultivator Rs.21 8an. Up.— 1 .«., 
something like 75 per cent, of the net prodnee. But what is proposed to 
be left to the cultivator of No. 1, whose net prodnee is Rs.72 4aii.? One 
would think that, like the rate of the No. 9 soil. Government would take 
oue-fourth, or say, Rs.ld, and leave to the %uItivator three-fourths, or 
Rs.54. Such, however, is not the case. The cultivator of No. 1 soil 
is also to keep only R8.21 8au. Up., and give up to Govoniraeiit 
Rs.dO llan. Ip.—^that is. Government takes above two-thirds and the 
cnltivator less than oue-third; the principle, being that, no matter what 
the net produce for every Rs.l00 invested may be, every cultivator is not 
to have a definite proportion of .his net produce, but an absolute fixed 
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qaautitj. This would be something like imposing the income-tax upon 
the principle that if one merchant makes a profit of 50/. on an investment 
of 100/., and another of 10/. on the same investmeut, they are not to pay 
some definite proportion or proportions of their profits; but if the latter 
is to pay 2/. out of 10/., and retain 8/., the former should also retain 8/. 
only, and pay 42/. to Government. I wonder how British merchants and 
manufacturers would like this principle! However, it is not my object 
here to discuss the merit of this principle, but only to state it, for com¬ 
parison with that of the other provinces. 

Now take Madras. There the principle is, after allowing for ridges, 
boundaries, nnprodnetive portions of fields, seasons, cultivation expenses, 
<kc., to adjust the Government Assessment at two-thirds of the net 
produce on wet or irrigated lands, and a sort of compromise between 
two-thirds of net produce and one-fourth of gross produce on dry lands; 
the balance of about one-third of the net produce being left to the 
cultivator. (“Madras Selection,” No. XIV., of 18G9, pages 142—160, 
Settlement of Chellumbrnm and Mauargoody Talookas, of South Arcot.) 
Taking Punjanb, the principle of the first settlement was ou the basis of 
two-thirds of the net produce, bnt by the levised settlement it is on one- 
half of the net produce for Government. In the N.W. Provinces (Adm. 
Report, '67-’68, page 47) “ the standai’d of assessment is now 55 per 
cent of the assets, of which 5 per cent goes for cesses; tho remaining 
45 i)er cent, after defraying the village expenses, forms the profit of the 
proprietors.” 

To sum up the whole, I give an extract from a memorandum of the 
India House (Return 75, of 1868.) "And in all the improved systems of 
Revenue Administration, of which an account has been given in the pre¬ 
ceding part of this paper, the object has not been merely to keep the 
Government demand icitiin the linuts of a fair rent, hut to leave a larye 
jiortion of tite rmt to the propiietors. In the settlement of the N.W. 
Provinces, the demand was limited to two-thirds of the amount, which it 
appeared, from the best attainable information, that the land conld afford 
to pay as rent. The principle whicli has been laid down for the next 
settlement, and acted on wherever settlement has commenced, is still more 
liberal; the Government demaud being fixed at one-half instead of two- 
thirds of tlie ace^'wje iietprsduce—^tat is, of a /»ir rent. The same general 
standard has been adopted for guidance in tho now settlement of the 
Madras territory. In Bombay no fixed proportion has been kept in view, 
but the object has been that land should possess a saleable value.” (Tho 
italics are mine.) 

Now, in giving this extract I liave also the object of directing atten¬ 
tion to tho use of the words “ net produce ” and “ fair rent ” as 
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synonymous. Is it so t Is the net produce, of which one-half is settled as 
Government assessment, rent only in the sense in which economists use that 
word, and for “ leaving a large portion of which ” Government claims 
credit of liberality 1 

Now to the next question. Taking the absolute amount of the 
not produce, is the portion allowed to the cultivators sufficient, on an 
average, for their year’s ordinary wonts of common necessaries, and some 
reasonable comforts, together with a saving to face a bad season, or to 
increase the capital of the country for increasing production 1 

The test of “ the satisfaction of the ryots " is often quoted os a proof 
of soundness. But it requires to be ascertained whether because an 
element like that of fixity of tenure and non-interference for a long iwriod 
is felt satisfactory, it follows that the other elements or prhiciples of the 
settlement arc also necessarily satisfactory or just, even thongh, as a 
genei-al result, the agriculturists may feel tliem.selvea somewhat bettor off 
than they were before? Or is the fact of such profits ns the Bombay 
Presidency had the good fortune to make from the late American war, 
and the improvement of condition by railways, though a cause of satis¬ 
faction to the cultivators, a proof of the soundness or jimtuess of each 
and all the principles adopted in the settlement ? To come to a right 
conclusion, each principle requires to be examined on its own merits, 
without reference to genei’al results j for, if all tlie principles were sound, 
much more satisfactory may be the results. 

The Bombay settlement, as well as that of other parts, is now under 
revision. It is important to ascertain the real present incidence of land 
revenue, and the reasouable increase that may be made, with sufficient 
left to the cultivator to subsist on and to save for increase of capital I 
am afraid the Bombay re-settlement is not quite reasonable. 

I shall take one or two more instances in connection with land 
revenue. Whether the zemindars of the permanent settlement can be 
taxed for exti-a cesses has been the subject of much controversy and dis¬ 
satisfaction, and even np to the present day the India Office is divided 
against itself. Now, as long as mere opinions of this official or that 
Indian Seci’ctary are the sole guides, I do not see how the controverqr will 
ever end. It is a simple question of documentary evidence—tlie inter¬ 
pretation of a regulation. Would it not be Hie best plan to subject this 
question to the decision of a judicial authority, such as the Privy Council, 
after hearing the ai'gnments of counsel on both sides ? The decision of 
such a tribunal must end the matter. The same course, either on the ori¬ 
ginal side of the High Court of Bombay, or in the Privy Council, might 
be adopted with regard to the extra anna-cess imposed upon the existing 
Bombay settlements. 1 believe it is the opinion of many that it was a 
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breach of faith on the port of Government. A decision of a competent 
jndicial iribnnal would be satisfactory to all parties. 

The prtitigt of the British name good faith should never be in tlie 
least imperilled, if it is to exert for Gorernment the moral influence it 
posswses, independently of political and other reasons. 

Lastly, in reference to the principles of the land revenue, as a. part of 
the whole design, is the burden of ta.xatioii on the cultivator of land in an 
equitable pro|H)rtion witli other classes ? Government claims the rights of 
a landlord. Does that mean that Govcniment must have a certain portion 
of the produce, no matter even though the exaction be inequitably higher 
than that from other classes of people? Or is the Government demand 
upon land to be adjusted ou the principle that Government requiring a 
certain rcremie, the land should pay its equitable quota with all other 
indnsti'ies t or is it that, because richer interests can resort to agitation, 
and make themselves Iicani, while the |)oor labourer and cultivator cannot, 
it is felt easier to squeeze them than the other classes? 

If. Is the machiuery for the collection of the land revenue sulllcieutly 
economical ? I think the evidence of a person like Dewati Kazi Sbaha* 
budio, for the Bombay side, will be valnable; for, us a native I'evenneoflBcial, 
us he once wa.s, he knows the feelings and vien's of the nutives in a way and 
to an extent which it is iduiost iuipo.<siblo for an English official to acquire. 

After this one instance of the laud revenue, I do not tliink I need go 
info the detaihi of the other items of tlie Budget further than to say that 
the test of Qua-^tiuus 1. and II. under the fourth heud has to be rigidly 
applied to all the items •, and to ascertain whether the system of .keeping 
accounts is such as it should be. I shall take only one more item. Tho 
salt'tax, eupecially, requires most anxious consideration. It is the cause 
of the poor, who cannot speak for or help themselves. Is it at all right to 
tax salt: and, even allowing the necessity, is the incidence of its burden 
on the poor similar to that ou the other classes for the share they pay 
towards revenue? 

The salt gross i-cvenue for different parts is as follows for 1869-70:— 
(Ket c. 213 of 1870.) 

Per head 




Population 

about 



abont 


(L 

Bengal . 

£2,oSZ,aG2 

... 40,000,000 . 

. 1 


Oudh. 

1,219 

... 11,000,000 . 



Central Provinces 

115,167 

9.000,000 . 

. 0 


N.W, Provinces... 

488,728 

... 30,000,000 . 

. 0 

4 

Punjunb. 

923,060 

... 17,.WO,000 . 

. 1 


Madras. 

1,164,736 

... 23,000,000 .. 

. 1 

0 

Bombay. 

599,407 

... 14,000,000 .. 

. 0 

10 

Total .. 

5,875,879 

144,600,000 

0 

9} average 
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Now, taking the share of the agricultural produce which can be con¬ 
sidered as left to the mass of the poor, agricultural, and other common 
labouring popnlation, to be 20s. a-head, an ordinary Coolie or workman 
pays in his salt some 4 per cent, out of his wretched pittance. But it 
must also be borne in mind that 4 per cent ont of 205. is far more im¬ 
portant to the poor man than 10 or 20 per cent ont of the income of the 
richer classes. Taking 258. a-head, the rate will be 3^ per cent 

Of the four elements I hare described abore, the first three are essen¬ 
tially questions for Parliament 

1. It is Parliament alone that can decide what the financial relations 
between England and India should be; how far the gnarantee of England 
can be giren for the alleviation of the burden of the public debt, which is 
the result of English wars in India, or other countries of Asia^ and how 
far tlie benefit of England’s crerlit and capital can be given to help in the 
restoration of India’s prosperity and prevention of famines. 

2. It is Parliament alone that can modify the con-stitulion of the 
Ijegislative Conncil and tlie Indian Council, or giro the people of 
India snch a fair voice in tlieir own nfitiirs ns tliey are now capable 
of exercising, because these Councils ore the creation of an Act of Par¬ 
liament. 

8. It is Parliament alone that can insist on the faithful fulfilment of the 
repeated pledges they have given by Acts of Parliament for the admission 
of natives into the various services, according to competence and character, 
and without any regard to caste, creed, colour, or race. In the Public 
Works Department there h a farce of a regulation to admit natives in 
India on proof of competence; but very good care is taken that natives 
do not get in. On the Bombay side, as far back os 1801, three natives 
proved their competence (and one did the same in 18(13), and to my know¬ 
ledge none of them had fonnd admussion into the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment up to 1808. Whether they have since been admitted I do not 
know, thongh during the interval dozens of ai)poiutment8 have been given 
every year. English interests e.\ercise such pressure upon the Indian 
Governments, that unless Parliament does its duty and insists that in ac¬ 
cordance with its pledges, justice shall be done to the children of the soil, 
there is but little hope on tliat score. 

4. Tlie principles of the whole design of Finfncial Administration, or of 
its details, will have always, more or less, to be settled and controlled by the 
Indian Governments themselves, according to change of circumstances. The 
best service, therefore, that Parliament can do on this head—and which Par¬ 
liament alone can do—is to inquire, at certain reasonable intervals—say every 
ten or twelve years—^how the Indian Governments have discharged their 
trust. This simple necessary control of the great Parliament of the 
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Empire will prevent many of those evils which freedom from a sense of 
responsibility induces, and infuse into the AdministraUon all that care and 
forethought necessary to its success. 

May, 1871. 


After I had posted the foregoing port of this pamphlet from Alex¬ 
andria, I came across a speech of Lord Mayo, in tho Times nf India's 
summary, of 8th April last. I read one poi'agraph in it with feelings of 
mixed regret and hopcfniness; regret, that one in ^e position of a Viceroy 
should have put forth what, in ray humble opinion, is an eiToneons and 
misleading statement; and hopefulness, because now that the Viceroy 
has directed his attention to the all-important subject of the insufficient 
))roduction of the country, ho will, I hope, be aide to grapple with it, 
investigate its causes and evil conscqucuccs, and earnestly endeavour to 
apply suitable remedies. 

I refer here to tho paragraph in which his Excellency endeavours to 
refute tho assertion that Indian taxation is “ crusliing.” llis lordship on 
this ]>oint has uiiulc several assumptions, which require examination. 
I slwll, therefore, firat consider whether tho conclusion drawn is legitimate, 
and whether all necessary elements of comparison have been taken into 
account. 

La.st year, in my paper on “Tho Wants and Means of India,” 
which was read before the East India Association, a rongh estimate was 
given of the total production of India (inclnding opium, salt, minerals, 
manufactures—in short, production of every land) as about 40a n-head 
per annum. 

Mr. Grant Duff, in his speech of 24th February last, referred to tho 
relative iucomes of England and Indio, and endeavoured to show that while 
the former was estimated at 30/1 a-head, tlie latter was “ guessed * ns 40s. 
a-hend per annum. Now, his lord-ship the Viceroy quotes Mr. Buffs 
statement of 408., and believes that Mr. Duff has good reasons for his 
statement. So that we have it now on the highest authority that the 
total production of India is only 4(is. a-head per annum. 

His Excellency the Vfteroy, after admitting this fact, compares tlie 
taxatioD of India with that of some other countries. In doing tliie, his 
lordship deducts ns land revenue (w/iet/ier ritjUtly or wroufjli/, tvill be seen 
hereafter) the opium, tributes, and other small receipts from Indian taxation, 
and then compares the balance with tlie taxation of other countries. 
Being on board a steamer in the Red Sea, I cannot refer to returns to 
see whether his lordship has made any similar deductions from the 
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taxation of the latter. The result of the comparison would appear to 
be that, while India pays only Is. lOd. per head of taxation per annum, 
Turkey pays 7s. 9d., Russia 12s. 2d., Spain 18s. 5d., Austria 198. 7d., 
and Italy 17s, per head per annum. The conclusion drawn is that the 
taxation of India is not “ crushing.” What idea his lordship attaches to 
the word “ crashing ” I cannot say, but his lordship seems to forget the 
very first promise that the total production of the country is admitted to be 
40s. per head. Now, this amount is hardly enough for the bare necessaries 
of life, much less can it supply any comforts or provide any reserve for 
bad times; so that, living from hand to month, and that on “ scanty snb- 
sisteuce" (in the words of Lord Lawrence), the very tonch of famine 
carries away hundreds of thousands. Is not this in itself as “crush¬ 
ing ” to any people as it con possibly be 7 And yet out of this wretched 
income they have to pay ta.xation ns well. 

His lordship has, moreover, left out a very important element from 
account. He is well aware that, whatever revenue is raised by the other 
countries, for instance, the 70,000,0001. by England, the whole of it 
returns back to the people and remains in the country j and, therefore, the 
national capital, upon which the production of a country depends, does 
not suffer diminution; while, on account of India’s being subject 
to a foreign rule, out of the 50,000,000/. of revenue raised every year, 
some 12,000,000/., or more, are carried clear away to England, and 
the national capital—or, in other words, its capability of production—is 
continuously dimiui.^hed year after year. The pressure of taxation, there¬ 
fore, if proper remedies nj‘e not adopted to counteract the above evil, 
must, necessarily, become more and more crushing every year, even 
though tlie amount of taxation 1)0 not increased. It is quite intelligible 
that the English i)eoplo, with an income or production of some 30/. per 
head, aided by or including some 12,000,000/., or more, annually drawn 
from Indio, may not feel the taxation of 21. lOs. a-hcad as crushing; 
or the nations which his lordship has uistaaieed, having no price of some 
12,000,000/. annually to pay for a foreign rule, and being, most probably, 
able to produce enough for all their wants, juay not feel the 7 h. to 
19s. 7d. as crushing; but, in my humble opinion, every single ounce of 
rice taken from the “ scanty subsistence ” of thj masses of India is to them 
so much more starvation, and so ranch more “ crushing.” 

I shall now consider what would have been the fairest way of making 
the comparison of ta.xation. Every notion has a certain amount of 
income from various sources, such as production of cultivation, 
minerals, farming, manufactures, profits of trade, &c. From such total 
income all its wonts arc to be supplied. A fair comparison as to the 
incidence of taxation will be to see the proportion of the amount which 
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the Government of the conntiy takes for its administration, public debts, 
&c., to the total income. Yon may call this amount taxation, reveiine, or 
anything you like; and Government may take it in any shape or way 
whatsoever. It is so mnch taken from tlie income of the oonntry for the 
'))urposoK of government. In the case of India, whether Government 
takes this amount os land tax, or opium rovenne, or in whatever other 
form, does not matter, it is all the same, that out of tlie total income of 
the country Government raises so mucli rovenne for its purposes wliich 
otherwise would have remained with tlie jieople. 

Taking, therefore, this fail' test of the incidence of taxation, the 
results will be that England rnisea 70,000,000i out of the national 
income of some 900,fl00,000t—that is, about 8 per ceni, or about 
21. lOs. ])er head, from an income of about SO/, per head; whereas tlie 
Indian Government rabefi 50.000,000/. out of a national income of 
300,000,000/.—that is, aliout 16 per cent., or 6s. 8d. per head, ont of an 
income of 40s. per head. 

Tfad his lordship stated the total national income and population of 
the countries with which he hn.s made the comparison, we would havo 
then .seen what the per-eentngo of their revenue to their income wa.«, and 
from how mnch income jierhead the people bad to pay their 7s. to IDs. 7d. 
per head of taxation, as quoted by his lori)ship. 

Further, if in consequence of a constant drain from ludia from its 
poor production, the income of the conutry continues to diminish, the per¬ 
centage of ta.\'ation to income will be still greater, even though the 
amonnt of taxation may not increase. Bat, ns we know that the tendency 
of taxation in India ha^ during the past twelve years, been to go on in- 
crejising every year, the pressure will neces.snrily become more aud more 
ojipressire and ernshing, unless our rulers by proper means restore India 
to .it least a healthy, if not a wealthy, condition. It must, raoroever, be 
jmrlicnlarly borne in mind that, while a ton may not be any burden to an 
elephant, a few pounds may ernsh n child; tiint the English nation may, 
from if.s average income of 30/. a-liead, liear with ease a harden of even 
hi. or 10/. of taxation per head, while, to the Indian nation, 5s. out of 40s. 
may tie quite unljcaruble and ernshing. The capacity to bear a burden with 
ease or to lie crushed by it, is not to lie measured by the per-centage of 
la.xatinn, but by flic abimd.ance, or otherwise, of tlie means or income to 
pay it from. From abundance yon may give a large per-centage with 
ease; from sufficiency, the same linrdeii may be just bearable, or some 
diminntion may make it so; but from insiiflRcieney, any burden is so mnch 
privation. 

Bat as matters stand, poor India has to pay not only the same per¬ 
centage of taxation to its income as in England, but nearly double; ».e., 
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while England pays only about. 8^ per cent, of its national income for the 
wants of its Government, India has to pay some IG per cent, of its income 
for the same purpose; though here that income per head of popalation is 
some fliteeiith part of that of England, and insufficient in itself for even its 
ordinary wants, leaving alone the extraordinary political neces.sity to pay a 
foreign country for its rule. 

I sincerely trust, and very hopefully look forward, that when those in 
whose hands the destiny of India is now placed—such as Mr. Grant Duff, 
the members of the India Office, the Viceroy, and Sir R. Temple— 
understand tliis great evil, it will not be long before really effectual 
remedies shali be adopted, with the assistance of Parliament. Parliament 
being the fountain of all power, and as the Indian Government can only act 
os Parliament directs, it becomes its bounden duty to God and man to lay 
down the great principles of a just, efficient, and bencQcent government 
for the administration of Indio, and to see from time to time to their 
being acted on. 

In stating the Viceroy’s views, I am obliged to trust to memory, bat 
I hope I have not mis-stated them. Now that we have the testimony of 
the two latest Viceroys—Lord Lawrence stating tliat the mass of the 
people live on scanty snbsistence, and Lord Mayo believing Mr. Grant 
Dtiffi8 statement of the income of India being only 40s. a-bead per annum 
as well founded—the Select Committee may not think it necessary to ask for 
any returns, bat take the fact os proved. Perhaps the time thus saved to 
the Select Committee may be well employed in ascertaining the best 
remedies for sncli a deplorable state of affairs, and it may not seem very 
reasonable fo request the Committee to put the India Office to the tronble 
of making any returns on tliis subject. But I hope that, though the 
Select Committee may not now think it necessary to ask for any returns 
for its own use, it will recommend—or the Indian Government will, of its 
own accord, require—the return of a table of total income of the country 
as ail essential part of the annual Administration Reports of all the different 
provinces, and embody it in the return now annually pnblishcd, showing 
the moral and material progress. The Ilonses of Parliament and the 
English and the Indian public will then be able to see every year clearly 
what the material condition of India really is, and how far measures are 
adopted to improve the present state of raatbS-s. To prepare returns of 
the total production of the country, there are ample materials in the 
tables required by the Calcutta Statistical Committee in the Administration 
Reports. All that is necessary is simple calcnlation. Por instance, one 
table gives the total acreage of cnltivated land in each district; another 
table gives the acreage of the different crops grown; a third table gives 
the prodnee per acre of each kind of crop; a fourth table gives the prices 
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of the prodpce in the markets of the distrieta. Now it is easy to see tliatv 
with these materials, tlte valnc of the total produce of oil the districts of 
a province can be easily worked out. 

An erroneoas principle has crept into tlie Administration Reports. I 
have already once referred to it in connection with the question of prices. 
1 point it out here again, so that it may be avoided in this important 
calculation. In the above tables of tlio Administration Reports averc^es 
are taken, for instance, of the prices of all the districts of the province, by 
adding np the price.s of the different districts and dividing the total by 
the number of districts. This is evidently absurd, for one district may 
have produced a million of tons of rice, and may sell it at R.l a- 
mannd, and another may liave produced only a thousand tons, and the 
price dicre may be Us.;') a-niaund. It will be incorrect to make the 
average price ns Rs.S per muund, when it will actually be only a little 
more than R.l, In tlie same manner the produce per acre may be very 
large iu one place where probably tl>o acreage under cultivation also is 
very large, while in another district the cnltivated acreage may be small 
and the produce per acre may be small also. If the average is taken by 
simply adding nj) the prodace per acre of each district, and dividing by 
the number of districts, tlie total of the produce tlms obtained will be 
less Hum the actual qnnntity. Avoiding this mistake in the principle of 
taking averages, from the above-mentioned tolrlcs can be calculated the 
total irroduciion of cnltivated land. Then there are other sonrees of 
Income to bo addeil, such as stock, opium, salt, minerals, manufactures, 
fisheries, Ac. The Reports already have the figures for most of these 
items, and thus the grand total of income available for haman consump¬ 
tion and saving may be ascertained. Such a return, with two others 1 
shall refer to hereafter for every province, would be of great importance. 

If this calculation of the total income of tlie country is made ont 
every year, we shall have the most direct evidence of the actual condition 
of tlie peojile, instead of beUig obliged to draw inferences indirectly from 
tlie complicate.1 and misleading phenomena of differences of prices or 
wages. 

h.\cept Bengal, all the provinces have the means o‘f obtaining the 
neces.sary materials for the different tables required by the Statistical 
Committea In Bengal, ^lie perpetual settlomeut, I think, makes it 
unnecessary for tlie Uevenno Department to ascertam tlie actual extent 
of tlie wliolc cultivation, and of the different crops. But for such an 
important par|X)se, 1 have no doubt, the Bengal aovernment will devise 
some ^ineans to procure tlie necessary information. In the Report for 
18C9-70, tliey liave, I think, intimated their intention to do what they can. 

Not commanding tlie time and the means necessary for minute calcu- 
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Intions, I hare made a rough estimate, and I think that if averages are 
worked out bj the statistical staff at the India Office or at Calcutta, the 
result will be very nearly what Mr. Duff has stated, and which his Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy adopts—riz., a total income of about 403. a-head per 
annum. From this, the European residents and the richer classes of 
natives above the common labourer get a larger proportion, and the por¬ 
tion remaining for the mass of the people must, therefore, be much le.ss. 

It must also be remembered that this average of 40s. per head is for 
the whole of India; but for the different Presidencies or Provinces, each 
of which is as large and os populous as some of the countries of Europe, 
the proportion of distribution of this total production is very different. 
For instance, in Bombay the total production, if accurately worked out, 
may l>e found to bo 100s. a-head, Punjanb perhaps about 15s. to 50s. a-heod; 
consequently the other provinces will have under 40s. a-hoad. Then, again, 
there is another drawback—viz., the want of cheap communication—by 
which even this insufficient production of 15s. a-head is not fully utilized, 
so as to allow the plenty of one Presidency to be available for the population 
of another. Not only does this difficulty of distribution exist between 
different Presidencies, but even between parts of the same province. I 
shall give just one instance—that of the Central Provinces. While at 
Raipore and Belaspore the price of rice at the end of 1867-8 was R.l 
for a maund of 801bs., at Uosuugabad it was Rs.5 per maund, at Bai- 
tool it was Rs.l per maund, at Jubbulpore Ks.3 12 ans. per maund. In 
this way, while in one district a part of the produce was perhaps rotting 
or being wasted, other districts were suffering from scarcity. 

Upon the whole, I think the average income per head of the poor 
labouring population of all the provinces (except Bombay and Funjaub) 
will be found hardly above 208. a head per annum, or, may be, from 20s. 
to 25s. 

This can be tested directly if the Administration Reports give, in addi¬ 
tion to the retnrn for the total income of the province, a second fetum, 
Fomething like the following (I believe they have all the requisite mate¬ 
rials, or can obtain them):—The number of people living upon un¬ 
skilled labour, and rates of wages, with details; Ute number of 
adults (male and female) capable of work, say between twenty-one and 
fifty; the number of youtlis, say from twelve^to twenty-one years of age 
(male and female); the number of the old incapable of work, or, say, 
above hfty years of age; the number of cliildreu under twelve years of 
age; the average wage earned by males and females of the above different 
classifications (calculating the average on the correct principle of taking 
the ittunbfT of labonrers earning each rate into account); the number of 
the sick and infirm; and the number of days during the year that the 
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difTereot rates of wages are earned. From these materials it will be ea-sy 
to ascertain the real average income of the nnskilied labourer, who forms 
the majority of the popalalion, and upon whose labour depends the sub¬ 
sistence of the nation. 1 ho]>e the India Office will oi'der such returns to 
be prepared for the Select Committee. It will be a direct proof of the 
actual condition of the raai« of the people of each Presidency, and will 
be a great help to the Committee. 

I may now give a few particulars, which are at bond, of the cost of 
living, for the bare necessori^ of life. 

The Bombay Report for 1867-68 gives Rs.il ISans. 10 p. as the 
average cost for diet per prisoner, and Rs.5 10 ans. lip. for clotliing and 
bedding. The N.W. Provinces Report gives the average cost for central 
gaols—for diet, Rs.l81 an. Sf p.; for clothing and bedding, Rs.3 5 nns. l|p. 
For divisional gnola—for diet, Rs.24 6 ans. lOJ p.; and clothing and bed¬ 
ding, Rs.4 Sans. 4^ p.; and for district gaols—for diet,Ra.l5 8 ans. 17|p.; 
and for clotliing and bedding, Rs.3 2 ans. G p. In the Central Provinces, 
tlie cost for diet is Rs.25^, and for clothing and bedding Rs.d^; and iu 
tho Punjaub — for diet, Bs.23 6 ans.; for clothing and bedding, 
Bs.Sl 13 ans. 6 p. 

This is what the State thinks it necessary to give to criminals as bore 
necessaries of life. There may be sonic little allowance to be made for the 
proportion of females and tlic yonng being smaller in n prison than in the 
outside world. Making this allowance, con it be said that the labourer 
gets the necessaries of life to this extent? To this has to be added some cost 
for lodging, something for reasonable social wants, and something to save 
for a bad day or old age. Do the people get this T 

Surgeon S. B. Partridge, Government Medical Inspector of Emi¬ 
grants, in a statement dated Calcutta, 2Cth March, 1870,* proposes the 
following as a scale of diet, to snpply the necessary ingredients of nourish¬ 
ment, for the emigrant coolies during their voyage, living in a state of 
quietude:— 


Rice Diet fob Oxe Man. 


OZ3. 

Rice . 20 0 

DhaJ . 6 0 

Preserved Mutton. 2 6 

Vegetables.r 4 27 

Ghee. l 0 

Mustard Oil . 0 5 

Salt . 1 0 


Foe Flodb Diet. 


oxs. 

Flour. 1C 0 

Dhal . 4 0 

Preserved Mutton. 2 6 

Vegetables. 4 27 

Ghee . 1 5 

Mustard Oil . 0 5 

Salt . 1 0 


_ Total. 35 27 ! Total. 29 77 

• The IniiiaH Jfeo/iomM of 15ih October, 1870; “ StatUtical Beiiorter,” |ji 46. ^ 
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Tliis is absolutely necessary to supply the necessary ingredients of 
nitrogen and carbon; not the slightest luxury—no sugar, tea, or any 
Lttle enjoyment of life—but simple animal subsistence. 

From the above data, returns can be worked out, at the prices of 
particular districts and provinces, of the absolute necessaries of life, which 
will show whether a province produces enough for these, and for all its 
political, social, economical, and administrative wants. With these three 
returns—first, of the total income per head per annum; secondly, the 
average per head of the earnings of the mass of the labouring population; 
and, thirrlly, the average actual requirements per head for all the ditforeut 
absolntely necessary wants of the labonring population—the ruler of every 
province will be able to give a clear picture of the actual material con¬ 
dition of his charge, and will get any credit he may deserve for the 
improvements made by him. I hope the India Office will place these 
three returns before the Select Committee. Complacent assertions of 
officials that all are happy and prospering can be had in any quantity ; but 
nnlcss the test of actual facts is applied by such returns, these assertions 
are not only worth nothing, but are positively mischievous, as they mis¬ 
lead Parliament and the English public, who, believing such statements, 
become indifferent to Indio, to be roused only by some great calamity, 
either physical or political. 

If the facts brought to light by these returns show that the people are 
really suffering from insufficiency to supply their absolute wants for 
ordinary healthy human life, and that, therefore, having no reserve either 
of strength or means, or no intelligence, they ore easily swept away by 
hundreds of thonsands in time of scarcity, what a responsibility lies upon 
our British rulers to remedy this wretchedness! Remedy it </iey could, if 
they but chose to set about their work with a due sense of their responsi¬ 
bility, and with earnestness and determination. India needs the help of 
their capital and credit, needs redaction in expenditure, needs an efficient 
and economical admiuistration, of which native co-operation must form 
an essential, and not an incidental elemeut, needs a wise and fair adjust¬ 
ment of her financial relatious with Eugland, and, finally and imperatively, 
a wise and rapid diffusion of the blessings of Edneation. 
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MERTING AT THE SOCIET? OF ARTS, FRIDAY, JUNE 9. 1871. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR VINCENT EYRE, K.C.S.I., 
nf THE Chair. 

Sir Bmtle Frtre'r Addnut on ‘'Tits J/eang of Ateertaining Publus 
Opinion in India” 

The Chaibmajj.— Gentlemen: It is always a most satisfactory thing 
■when un important subject faills into competent lianda for diRcnssion, and 
1 think we may eongi-atiilate ourselves this evening on such a clrcuni- 
Htance, inasmuch as jw-obahly one of the most important piDblems affect¬ 
ing the w'ell-being uf our great Indian Empire is about to be handled, 
and, I hope, brought to a satisfactory solution, by one who is well known 
to you all as one of the roost popular and able adminiafrators of 
our Indian Empire. My only dissatisfaction on this occasion is to liud 
myself wliere I am. 1 have no qiialiiicatiun which entitles roe to 
piiaide except that of having the honour to be one of the Mem¬ 
bers of tlie Council of the East India Association. Having been 
called upon to do so, I have undertaken that post meit-ly as a matter of 
duty, feeling convinced that there arc many here present who would be 
much more at home in this chair, aud much better able to [lerform the 
duties appertaining to it. I now call uiwn Sir Bartle Frere to address 
the meeting. 

Sir Bartle Frere. —I cannot pretend in anything I could say to 
«o/ie—as your Chairman projKises—any question connected with the 
subject before us ibis evenirrg. I can only offer for your consideration a 
very few of the many points which strike one as soon as we begin to 
consider the question of public opinion with reference to India; and to 
express a hope that the subject, which I know has received the atten¬ 
tion of a great many of the wkest thinkers, and of those liest entitled 
to instruct the public, being once started, may lead to its being more 
fully di^enssed j because I feel convinced that there is no subject con- 
necUtl witli India which more imperatively demands careful considcra- 
tiou, and requires being biCught fiMm the region of discussion into the 
region of action 

The linst question that suggests itself a.s soon as one presumes to 
talk about public opinion in India, is the question which is very often 
asked, and almost always asked in a tone which rather implies an 
inevitable negative answer, “ Is thcra such a thing as public opinion in 
Indiat” Now 1 always feel inclined to answer this question after the 
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Scotch fushioD, with another question, and to ask whether peoj>le in 
India think a.nd feel and speak to one another like men in other jiarts 
of the world ; because, supposing there Is no essential difference between 
the mental constitution and faculties and habita of interconomunication 
of men in India and of men in other parts of the world, I hold that it 
follows inevitably that there must bo such a thing as public opinion in 
that great country. But let na consider for a nmuient, What do we 
moan when we talk of public opinion) It is clearly not the same as 
fmbliti/ted opinion, though often oonfounde<l with it; for there is public 
opinion, often vei'y strong in expression and action, where there can be 
no. publication, as, to take a familiar instance, in the. case of a great 
public school, and nmny large and influential bodies among onrselves 
who have, as we say, “ no rccrignised organ of public opinion,” no 
means of making the public opinion which exists within the body 
known to those outside it by means of publication through a periodical 
press. Witliout detaining you with any attempt at elaborate definition, 
I would simply say that wluit I mean, and what I think may be accepted 
as a sufficiently accurate [uirctical definition for the moment, is, any 
optnie.n which is not pcrooruil nor peculiar, and which i» shared and more 
or less exjiressed by large bodies of men. In this sense it exists, of 
course, in India as it exists everywhere else in the civilised world. The 
next question that sttggests itself is, “ In what does public opinion in 
1 ndia differ from public opinion in other jrarts of the world 1" Lot us 
take, as the strongest compai-ison possible, perhaps, our own country. 
I sliould say that the difference consisted mainly in Indi.m |)ublio 
opinion being less articulate, and more rarely expressed in a way whioh 
will reach English ears. That is tlie only difference, as far as I am 
aware, between public opinion in India and public opinion in this 
country. And lot us consider that even in this country it is no very 
easy thing to arrive at an accurate conception of what public opinion on 
any given question is. We have, perhaps, in England, the best possible 
means with which any country in the world is blessed of learning what 
is the public opinion, as far as it can be arrived at, through the medium 
of a thorouglily well-iustincted, independent, able, and numei'ous Press, 
and by a perfect network of maguitracy and clergy and private and 
public officials all over the country, throngV^ whom public opinion may 
be gathered by anybody who makes it his business to ascertain it, as all 
our statesmen necessarily do. And yet I would beg yon to mark in 
{rs-oaing how frequently it happens even in this country, with all our ad¬ 
vantages, that not only single statesmen, but large bodies of statesmen, 
Cud themselves occasionally quite mistaken as to the true bearing of 
public opinion on jiarticular questions, of national fiolicy. We Itavc had 
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inxtanoes of the kind within oar own memories, where whole partips in 
the State, and the Press, with very few exceptions, found themselves in 
error till the nation was appealed to, and then they discovered that 
there bad been a strong nndcrcnrrent of public opinion which had 
found no adequate expression, which was only audible to those who had 
the most flelicate cur and feeling, as it were, for the pulse of the people, 
hut which was ultimately expressed with a strength of will which left 
no question as to what the opinion of the public really was. If such a 
difficulty exists in England, bow much more must it be the case in 
India, where our means of arriving at public opinion are very much 
more limited; and how very much greater must be the dangers of igno- 
nince of jiublic opinion in chat country tlian they are in this 1 I would 
only refer to one or two examples, which will be in the memory 
of all who are at oil connected with India. I would refer to 
the Affghan War, which was undertaken, no doubt, mainly through a 
very inisUken impression as to the bearing of a great political event (the 
advance of Russia) upon public o]>inion in India. If we bad known public 
ojiinion tlien as we know it now, 1 do not think we should have rushed 
so precipitately into a war which coot ns so much both in money and in 
credit, and in what is dearer than uitlior, in the lives and characters of 
many of our great men. Still more recently we have Lad the Indian 
liliitiny. There were men (we liave some of them here among us this 
day) who knew what was at the time the public opinion of the great 
masses of India on some of the disturbing qneetions which led to the 
mutiny. But tlie majority of the governing body in India was not 
aware what that public opinion would have said if its sentiments had 
been lieard, and the consequence was that we were taken, as you all 
know, very much by surprise ; and, what is worse, when the danger was 
for the time overcome, we were much inclined to attribute the mutiny 
to other tlian tlie true cansea And tills brings me to the next question 
(and I am obliged to touch very' briefly upon all these questions), one 
which I am sorry to say is very frequently asked, and asked generally in 
rather a cynical tone, “ Who cares for public opinion in India—and 
how Imve we got on so long and so well in India without any special 
reference to public opinion ? ” People who ask this question are very 
ajit to quote tlie well kno»;j(i dictum of tlie Duke of Wellington, that he 
never met people who were so completely philosophical about all qnestions 
relating to their government as the people of India ; and they tell you 
broadly that public opinion is not a thing to be much cared for by the 
men who are trusted with the administration of India. Now this is a 
feeling which, with more or less distinctness, is very apt to find expression 
in these days; but I need not tell you that tliis was not tlie feeling which 
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acttiated the old Indians of former days. And let us for the moment 
consider how the India of former days differed from the India of the 
jn-esent day. In the first place it was the India of perpetual conquests. 
There is nobody who has served in India during the first half of tliis 
century who d(.>€8 not recollect that no period of ten yeara elapsed 
without sonic conquest or extension of dominion, which brought with it 
generally, as a consequence, peace to a country which had been for a long 
time the tlieatre of more or less disoider and war, and for the moment 
brought also lightened taxation. Now, these were marks of an era which 
Las now |MU«ed away. I would ask you to reflect on the men who were 
during that time the great actors in the history of India, and see if you 
can find any of those who were eminent and were known as wise and 
able administrators who disregarded the public opinion of the natives. 
I have only to remind you of a very' few of the names of men of this 
class, and you will at once recognise that they were as a body 
distinguished, whatever may have been their other differences, by the 
respect they paid and the weight they nttiibutcd to the public 
opinion of the peojile over whom they ruled. There was Sir John 
Malcolm, whose writings are to this day a perfect mine of practical 
knowledge on the princi]ilea of aound administration in India. There 
were the Munixw, the Elphiustoncs, Metcalf, Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
Sir George Clerk, of Umballa : any man who was in India in his time will 
recollect what an immense force he represented at the time when he was 
almost the only Englishman williin fifty or a hundred miles of his camp ; 
and that force mainly consisted in his power of estimating the opinion of 
the natives about him. Then there was Sutherland, in Rajpootana, of 
whom we have Lord Elicnborougli’s testimony that he looked upon 
Sutherland’s being struck down by illness as equivalent to a loss of 
10,000 men. He siiid he considered him as worth 10,000 men in keeping 
Rajpootana in order. TImt was one of those old Indians whose main 
characteristic was that he felt the pulse of the people among whom he 
dwelt. Then there were the Skinners, and Ontram, aud Edwards, 
whose great characteristic was like that of the otlier men who have been 
named, that they thoroughly understood by a sort of sympathy with the 
people what they felt and what they were going to do. And above all, 
there is, perhaps, the most remarkable instance of any, that of Sir 
Charles Napier, remarkable most especially in this, that arriving in India 
long after the age at which men are most callable of receiving vivid im¬ 
pressions, he, by bis intuitive knowledge of mankind, at once grasped 
the secret of managing the people by attempting to understand the 
feelings which actuated them. HLs feeling, and that of all the men I 
have named, on that subject was that he who would, as one of a very, very 
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small minority, rule in a foreipfn ciountry, must, above «11 things, unden- 
stand the feelings and opinions of the people of that countiy. 

How docs modem India differ from tlie old India I have described I 
I am the last man in the world to undervalue the gi'eat improvements 
■which have taken )>laoe in India, in almost every branch of adrainisti-a- 
tion; but let us mark well the diffei’ences which distinguish it from the 
India of oiir early youth. Fimt of all, you have a oonipletely new 
generation of people. They are a [leople who have not known generally 
what it is to be visited with n war, what it is to suffer from the pi^esence 
of a hostile enemy harrying their country. Most of these thing.s they 
may have heard frt)m their fatliers and grandfathers, bnt tlicy have lost 
tJie sen.se of the pi'eaence of the evil, from which (he swords of our 
iDimediaie predecessors, and of some among ourselves, helped to deliver 
their fatheis. Then they are a people, the leaders of thought among 
whom have an English education, snch as many of onr own children 
might envy. Well-educated young Indians in these days have been 
taught all that we would teach our own children of the great masters of 
Englisli thought and English literature. I do not look upon it as a 
matter of any particular glory tliat we should have laid open to them 
these things. I think it would have been to our eternal shame had -we 
not done so; but when we have put into their hands the weapon, we 
must not wonder tliat tliej sliould use it, and that they should look upon 
themselves—as I tliink moat thoughtful men among us would wish 
them to do—as liaving the same rights and being entitled to the same 
privileges as all the other subjects of the British Sovereign. This is a 
change which we wonld do well to bear in mind, because it is one of 
immense importance. And coupled with this there is a sysUm of 
goveniment which necessarily involves much more desk work, much 
moi’e of every kind of sedentary work, and gives less opportunity for 
mixing with the natives. There is at the same time easier inter- 
coui'se with England, which none of us would grudge our countiymen 
the benefit of, much more rapid oommuoiention in every way by letter 
and in person with our home friends j and, as a consequence, those 
people among whom onr fellow-servants are labouring in India get a 
loss amount of ]>er8onal attention and thought than ■was the custom in 
old times. This is the inevitable coirsequence, and we might as well try 
to make the sim go back in its course as to alter this condition of things. 
But still let us not forget that it existe, and, moreover, that the members 
of tlie administi-ution, and the people whoso afifuirs are administered, all 
share in the high pressure at whicii everything is working in this gene¬ 
ration ; they, ns well as we, feel the accelerated pulse which is coursing 
through the veins of the body |iolilic in every direction, and all these 
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changes make, perha]«, a greater impression in ludia than similar 
changes Lave done in this country, because we have come upon them 
gradually, whereas to India every change has come suddenly—what to 
US has been the work of two or three centuries has come upon them in 
half a generation. Then, in the midst of all these changes, comes the 
pressui’e of financial difficulties. I will not say a word now as to how 
far these might have been avoided, or how far they wei'e inevitable; but 
the fact remains, that at this present moment there are financial diffi¬ 
culties of a very serious chai-acter oppiessing the minds of all our Indian 
statesmen, aud that tliis is the time when, as all history teaches us, 
governments have most reason to l>eware of how they walk, and to look 
warily to the feelings of those over whom they rule. Let us only turn 
to the )Mgcs of our own history, and consider how, all the lime tlmt 
great opinions were growing and changing, and new forces were being 
developed, all through the Tudor age, things went on pretty smoothly 
and without any great difficulty, up to tlie time when Charles I. found 
himself in financial difficitlties, which obliged him to resort to new 
taxation. That, os all hiatoiy tells us, in our own country and every¬ 
where else, is the time when the difficulties of a government incr8a.<ut, 
and render it absolutely necessary that they should consider the temper 
of the people over whom they rule. However despotic they may be, 
whatever may be their power of imposing taxes, yet let govoraments 
take warning from the example of our own Charles I., from the example 
of Louis XYI. among our neighbours, and, in our own time, examples 
such as that of the Austriau Empire, aud let them remember that, after 
all, whatever may be the other difficulties of a government, financial 
difficulties are tlie real strain which tests the power of a government 
over its subjects. 

I will merely remind you, that in wliat I am now saying to you, 
however little we may hear the suV»ject generally discussed, 1 am not 
speaking at all on a subject which is new to those who have thought 
much about the condition of India; in fact 1 iielieve there is nothing 
which I could say to you this evening which has not been already 
thought of, and a great deal of it put upon record, by wiser and abler 
men in other ])arts of England and India. But for the most part their 
thoughts have not found public expression, agid it is because I believe 
till they find public expression, and till the matter comes to be &ced and 
discussed, there is a very serious danger in reticence, tliat I venture now 
to bring the sxibject prominently to your notice. 

I will just read you a few extracts from the evidence that was lately 
given by a man who has perhaps a better knowledge of the natives than 
almost any existing servant of the Indian Government —Sir Donald 
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Macleod—wlio, an you know, liaa only very lately retained to this country, 
and who, after doing snch excellent sei-vioe in the Piinjaub, has come to 
this country with the reputation of knowing the natives better than 
almost any man in the Punjaub; and this is what he stated only a 
very short time ago publicly. He was asked before the Committee which 
is now sitting ou the I’inanoes of India, “ whetlier, supposing a larger 
revenue were required from the Punjaub, he would recommend nn in¬ 
crease of the duty on salt?’ He replied : “ I think it might be realised. 
But before expressing a decided ojiinion on a point of that kind I shouhl 
like to consult the natives more than we do generally." He was then 
asked again on the same subject, and he replied: " I would be very 
cautious about expi'essing a definitive opinion about any tax until I had 
had an opportunity of discussing with natives regarding it.” Further, 
he was asked: “ You think it would be unwise, generally, to propose any 
new tax or to increase any existing tax until the natives have been 
more fully consulted P’ He replied : “ I think, myself, it is most desir¬ 
able before anything is done, for we really do not know what would be 
the result, unless one did cousnit them.” Let me remind you that these 
ore not opinions expi-cssed by any mere doctrinaire man of the desk, but 
they are ojiintoua expressed by a man who has Ijeen all his life in prac¬ 
tical hard work among ihe natives of the Punjaub, and he is a man who 
has proved throughout the stress of the mutiny that he is not made of 
metal to give way lightly before any form of physical force.' I used 
to hear from him almost every day at tlie time when the fate of Delhi 
hung in the balance, and I can testify that at that time there was not a 
man in the whole of India who possessed a more balanced coiu'age, and 
a more determined feeling that he would light it out to the end, than 
tlte man who exjtresscs these opiniona now, and expresses them as the 
matured opinions of his whole lifetime. I may add that I believe those 
o)>iuiou8 are shai'ed by many of his comiwnions, many of those w'ho 
liave worked with him, in that great dependency which he Ima so well 
ruled. 

Let 08 , then, take it for granted, and 1 think we are entitled to do 
so, that there is such a thing as public opinion in India, and that it is ot 
gi-eat importance to know.what it says, and let ns consider fora moment 
how we ore to leai-n wl^t it says. What are the channels through 
which we might expect to learn something abont public opinion in India 1 
First of all, of couivie, there are what are called the muial channels of 
public opinion, and no man in this room is more alive to the value of 
the Periodical Press than I am. With regard to its growth in India, 1 
have known it from Uic days when, with the exception of one or two 
I»aj»ers in Calcutta, the whole of the editorial staff of India xvas com: 
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ptiRwl, without exception, of amateurs ; and all the newspaper writing 
was amateur newsjiaper writing. I have watched its growth till it has 
become a great jwwer in the State, and I will venture to say that there 
i'5 no press out of London which is conducted with greater ability, with 
greater iiidepenclimce, and, on the whole, with greater regard to the 
public interests than the Press of India; but at the same time let me 
remind you that the Press of India rej)resentR the opinions of a mere 
fraction of the niawsee of India. It representn, generally, the opinion of 
very able and skilful men, who gather a.s far as they can the opinions of 
tliose around them ; but in that vast coiiiitiy their views are neces¬ 
sarily limited to the powers of human vision, and they find themselves 
looking into blank space when they look more than a few score of miles 
from the place wl)ere their Pres-s is 8itunte<I ; and with regard to the 
ojunions of the great mass of the cultivators and of the industrial 
population of India, you may say that it is a mere loflectinn of distant 
light which reaches the best-informed of our English editois of Indian 
newspapers. What they collect they make the best use of, but it is 
difficult for them to collect more than a very small portion of what we 
want to know. Hut tlien we ai'c told that there is a very large and 
increasing Native Press. When I recollect the time when there was 
only a single native newsjwper in Bombay, when there were only one or 
two in Calcutta, and wlitm I tliiuk of these days, when tlicre are in the 
city of Bombay alone two or three daily pai>er8, written with very con- 
aiderable ability, in Guzeratti, and one or two in Mahratti, besi<]e8 a 
jierfect cloud of bi-weekly and weekly newspapers, I still feel that we 
have only got at the opinions of a small section of the natives who are 
able to read those newspa|>ers, and who arc able to w-rite in them ; that 
we are atill as far as ever from learning what the great l)ody of the peo])lo 
think and feel on the subjects that conceim them ; and that we are as fur 
almost as We were before from the means of reaching them or instruct¬ 
ing tliem through the Press. I have not time to describe many 
other means by which public opinion is reached in India, though they 
are all of them of more or less value. There are the plautcia and public 
officers who are dispersed through the country ; there are the musion- 
aries, who, in some way, learn more than any otlier class; and there are 
the public servants all over the country, wjiose bu8ines.s it is to know 
something about the feelings fif the people over whom they rule; but, 
notwithstanding all this, there remains the fact that, with regard to 
the great mfisses of the people, the Government of India does know, and 
can know, but very imperfectly what the people wish and think and feel. 

I will now very briefly sketch ont a plan by which I think it is 
quite possible that we may arrive more nearly at something that is 
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needed as a means of ascertaining the public opinion of tba great body 
of the people in India, and I will then leave what I have to say on the 
subject for consideration and discnasion by otlier gentlemen; merely 
saying that if they can suggest any better means than those which I 
would venture to lay before them, I would be the first to hail the 
••ugg^estion. 

I would first of all ask you to begin with me at the beginning, as it 
were, of Indian social organisation, and to consider what may be called 
the unit of Indian administration—via, the Indian village, which, ns 
you all know, is a very much more compact and defined body than what 
we know as a village in thia country. As anybody who reads Sir Henry 
]VIaine’s work or any other work on the subject may learn, the Indian 
village embodies something much more perfect and more thoroughly 
organised than those parishes to which Mr. Ooschen so wisely wiahes to 
bring ns back in this country. And let us note, with i-egaid to the 
whole of this subject, that in so large a country as India, with »o many 
diversities of race, and of social condition and political organisation, no 
uniform plan can possibly answer for the whole country, and we must 
be content, as fur as one can, to attain a uniform end by very diversified 
means. And, secondly, let us bear in mind that we should not wait till 
we have discovered such means in every province; it will be a great gain 
if we can hit on the means of ascertaining the real public opinion of the 
mass of the i>opulation in only a few tens of the two hundred millions 
of people in India. Do not let us be deteii'ed by difficulties in one 
province, if we can learn what we want to know in another. And, 
tliirdly, let ns beai" in mind that in any given province imperfect means 
are better than none at all. If we can only learn the real public 
opinion of a single class—say of the cltiefis or superior landholders or 
the city traders—it will be a great gain, even if we find it difficult to 
get at the opinions of the bulk of the common people. Now let us 
apply those principles to the consideration of the subject with regard to 
one ]>ortion of India. I give you these suggestions merely as relating 
to the portion with which I am best acquainted; but I may say in. 
passing that I know of very little difficulty which could be experienced 
in applying a similar plan to other parts of India ; but, fur the rcas^>ns 
which I have just given you, I would ask you not to throw the sugge.4- 
tions aside Iwcause you do not find any one system applicable to tho 
whole of India. 

Now let us consider the village councils, which exist almost every¬ 
where in their ancient form, and in somewhat of their ancient power. 
In many respects, as I said before, they may be regarded as the 
equivalents of such assemblies as our forefathers used to have in their 
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^^ariiihcs, and I trust that no feelings regw'^ing the sliortcomings of 
aelect vestries will induce you to think lightly of the efficiency of the 
Indian village council. Those councils exist now, and exist in some 
Considerable vigour, and 1 believe it would be only necessary to recognise 
them and give them a status in our administrative machinery. They 
might consist, as they do at present, of the head-man, of the village 
artificers, of the village offijerr, of the rent-free and tax-free holders of 
land, and all holders of land who.se names are separately entered as 
separate pi-oprietois in the hooka of the village. I would let them meet 
as at present whenever the head-man called them together, cither of hie 
own accord or at the instance of the district officer. It is of great 
importance not to attempt to introduce too mnoh of form or system 
among them, and I do not know that any formal record of their pro¬ 
ceedings should be re(]uired, except when they had a presentment to 
make; iu such case it might be signed by the head-man or notary on 
behalf of the village, and l>e sent up in the form of a memorandum or 
]ietitiou to the district officer, in whatever might be the recognised 
form of addressing the superior to whom it should be ti'ansmitted. Once 
a-year thei'e should be a iiioi-e formal meeting, and a record of the pro¬ 
ceedings, in which they .should be re.quired to report briefly the state and 
requireirents (if any) of the village public works and in.stitutions, 
appending acconnUt of the moneys at tlieir disposal, and nominating 
those who should repi'eseut the village iu the district council whenever 
it might be called together. This is the most essential feature of their 
constitution, tliut they should be an elective body, which should send up 
representatives to a district council. 1 would not attempt too strict a 
definition of the subjects or extent of their powers. In almost all 
villages there are roads to be cleiued, travellers’ rest-sheds and some¬ 
times village-walls and other public buildings to be repaired, schools and 
police to be maintained, all of which have to be paid for in money or 
labour by the village. A yearly discussion and presentment on these 
subjects might revive the interest which the village officials and com¬ 
munities have always taken in them, bat which there seems reason to 
fear may be crushed out under the inaltiplicity of circulars and 
scattered i' 0 |>urls, and of perjietnal external meddling, which it is the 
tendency of our system of departmental centralisation to foster. A.s 
regards the authority under which the village council should be con¬ 
stituted and act, there is none more potent iu the eyes of the natives 
themselves than the immemorial usage which can be pleaded for that as 
well as almost every other village institution. The difficulty Is to 
connect such an institution with our legal and official system without 
crushing or {mralysing it by the rigid formalities into which it is the 
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tendencj of oor principlea to become fosailUeil. Where there ia & 
periodical eettlement of the Juud revenue, I would make the oonetitu- 
tion and powere of the village council a neoeasiiry and essential part of 
tlie aetlling oflioura' [irocucdinga, and I would preaoribe by law that he 
should leave on record ii list of those who were privileged to have a 
voice in the council, specifying the -documente they should be required 
tc> send in at tlieir annual meetings. I have little doubt but that when 
the signiBcauou of this document is understood, the right to be named in 
it will be valued much in the same light as the possession of a Beld or 
other title to village status. It should be subject to whatever revision 
and authorisatiou the law may prescribe for the Huai proceedings of the 
settlement officer. 

A-s I said before, the chief significance of such a village council—in 
respect to ascertaining public opinion—would be that it would form tbe 
body to select representatives to state the opinions of their follow 
villagers in the distiict oonnoils. Tliose district councils would coi^ 
resjjoud as regard-s relative ai^ and population to our county meetings 
here. Each village might send up one or two dulegatcs, who would 
ordinarily be the head-oian and notary pnblio, but there should be 
nothing to prevent a village fmra sending any other representatives tliey 
might prefer. The very largo villages, and towns under the slso of a 
lai^e city, might be ein|ioweraJ to send more than two representatives, in 
fixed proportion of so many repi-escntatives to so many thousand 
inhabitants. In addition to these village representatives, all the smaller 
rent-free huldets possessing one or more villages (the inauidars and 
jivgeerdars) should Lave scats of right The ordinary meetings should 
be annual, with sjrecial summonses for special purposes. They should be 
presided over by the district native officer, who should see that their 
proccetlings were recorded, and a copy forwarded to superior authority. 
To this body I would entrust unreservedly the mausgement of all 
district fuuiLi for ruoils, schools, and police, and I would consult them on 
all matters aifecliug or relating to the duitrioC. I do not mean that T would 
put tlie initiative or the control of oveiythiug entirely in their hands, 
but I would ponder well their advice, and hear their oumments on every 
iiicasure affecting them, and, abovo all, on every proimsed re-settlemeut 
of the laud, or revision of tfther items of revenue. I believe th<i«e would 
be functions which would give the district councils a very considerable 
amount of employment, and they would be functions which might be 
exercised with the greatest possible Ijenefit to the Ooverniueat. They 
would also elect niemt>er8 to serve in the provincial councils. 

Similar in position to the district councils would be tbe larger 
manicipaliticR, exclusive of cities of the fiiittrcluss, whose municipalities 
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vonlil rank with provincial coimciln. Such legal authorisation as 
might he required for the proceedings of these district coiinoila might be 
given in the Acts of Legislatare relating to land settlements. 

We now come to the piovincial organisation. The piovinchil 
councils might consist of one or more representatives from each diatiict 
council, and from each great city municipality not included in a district; 
all chiefs and larger jageeixlara ; all collectors, and magi-strates, and 
jMditical agents; and selected officers from the public works, educational, 
railway, and canal deirartments. They should be summoned annually, 
or oftener if necessary, and should be presided over by a revenue or 
political officer of the highest grade, such as the revenue commissioners 
in Bombay, or a member of the revenue board, or a selected commis¬ 
sioner of reveniie in other parts of India. In apportioning the areas 
■which such provincial councils should represent, geograjihical, or ethno¬ 
logical, or linguistic, and also fiscal considerations, would have to be 
taken into account. Your provincial council should as neai-ly as possible 
represent men of like speech, and of pretty uniform cireumstanocs as 
ivgards their geographical {Kiaition. For example, I would say in the 
Western Presidency you might have five. You would require one for 
•Scinde, one for Guzerat, one for the Canarese-8|>eaking distiucts of the 
fSonthem Mahratta Country, and two for the Mahratta-speaking 
distiicts (one for the table land above the Ghauts, and the other for the 
coast districts and Bombay). All of these, with the exception of the last 
two, would represent a {)opulatioD speaking a distinct language; and 
when I remind yon that each council would represent a population of 
from three to five millions of peoj»lf, T do not think you will say that the 
area chosen is unreasonably small. These provinoial councils I would 
consult unreservedly regarding the apportionment of all Imperial funds 
allotted to the province, and I would ado[>t no great measure affecting 
the mfuisps of the people until it had been thoroughly discussed in 
these assombliea. To them I would also entrust the selection of a 
limited number of representative-s to bo a<mimoned to the IocjiI legi.slative 
council, where their fuuclions would be like those of the other niembera, 
not nterely consultative or suggestive, but legislative. It is not 
necessary that I should for the present go beyond these provincial 
councils, bec-suse anything further relates ^ legislative matters, re¬ 
garding which a very effectual commencement has been alrea^}' made. 

I have now asked you to consider—(1) the village oigauisatioii, 
(•3) the county organisation, and (3) the provuicial organisation. The 
provincial organisation is the one which at this present moment I con¬ 
sider the most irapoi*tant of all, because, as you are aware, a policy of 
yhat is called deccptralisatioD has.)>een adojited by the Government of 
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India, after very full experience of the unworkable nature of the cen- 
tralued policy which we had previously attempted to carry cut; and the 
policy which ia now adopted must, 1 feel convinced, depend for ite 
Buocese on the power of making iwe of such authority as the Govena- 
nient of India may choose to delegate to the Local Oovernmeuts, and the 
power of makiug use of that authority in a manner consonant to the 
wishes of the great masacs of tlie people. I laalieve that the policy which 
has been lately inaugurated has in it, if it is carried ont to its full 
extent, and to the full ineaoing of those who have adopted it and in¬ 
troduced it, the seeds of the greatest ]>oesible benefit to India, and tliat 
it may enable us to do what we might otherwise find to be a very 
difficult task—to hold under contentment a population which it would 
he utterly imimssible to govern through the medium of any such cen- 
tiulised policy as we have atteuijjted to carry out during the past ten or 
twenty years, l;y a system of deiairtiuental organIsatinii. That organi¬ 
sation cuts straight through all the natural organisation of villages, 
districts, and every other division which has arisen naturally, and has 
grown with tlie growth of the pei>ple, and has lasted for so many 
centuries. But while I woo'd not discuss at any length any possible 
extensions of the Local Legislative Councils, I will merely say, in pass¬ 
ing, that if, let us say, for example, two elected members from each 
provincial division—making, say, in Western ludia, ti.m in all—were sent 
up to the Local Legislative Council, 1 feel confident that they would in 
every way graatly strengthen the Council, and give additional weight to 
all its legislative proceedings. This, of course, would require an Act of 
Parliament j all the other measures which 1 have mentioned might be 
carried out by tlie Government of India and by the Local Governments, 
merely as matters of internal regiilatiou and order, though, of coui'se, it 
would be very desirable, and necessary ultimately, to give legislative 
sanction—such sanction as can be given in India—to the measure. 

1 will now ask you to spare me a veiy few minutes while I antici¬ 
pate a few of the objections which seem to me to lie upon the surface, 
and which may be, and I am pretty confident would be, started to such 
a scheme as I have proposed. First of all it would be said, “ This is 
the representative government with which we are finding fault in every 
jiart of our colonies.” I diave not tinie to describe, and yon, I dare 
say, have pot patience to listen to any description of the process by 
which representative goveinnient, which in our childhood was looked on 
as one of the most excellent features of our English Constitution, has 
come to be a by-word, as applied to the colonies; but I will merely 
remind you of this fact, that what is called representative government 
too frequently nteans simply putting into the hands of the multitude the 
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'nieons of governing the property which they <Io not possess, ant] the 
intelligence whicli they themselves ought to (loasess, but of wliich they 
do not always give evidence in their procctedings ; and that representative 
gnvevniuent which represents merely numbers, and gives no adequate 
representation of propeity and intelligence, is not in any true sense of 
the word representative goveniment at all. But this de«:i-iption in no 
way applies to such councils as I have ventured to proitose; they would 
be in a very high degree tJuly representative, and as such would ]K^8auaa 
a value which I am old-finshiuned euougli to think belongs to all really 
representative institutions. 

Then there is another objection which would be. sure to be taken by 
iiioet Englishmen, and that is, that “ any syatem of the kind would be 
coiitiury to the genius of tlie natives of Indiabut I do not think 
that is an objection which would be taken by anybody who really knows 
the custom.s and understands the gi nius of the natives of Imlia, because 
he would see that the system is in reality nothing more than a develop¬ 
ment of the old Indian system of open durbars and open ciitcherry. If 
you went into any native state and asked what were tlic chanicteiistics of 
any .good government that they may have hud among themselves, they 
would always tell you that “ it was a system of open durbar,” in which 
the ruler sat and gave the opportunity for tlie expression of public 
opinion, to which all (jetitioners had more or less access; and in like 
manner, if you asked any native who were the best European rulers he 
ever knew, he would tell you, among other characteristics of anybody 
he would name, that he was a man who would always sit regularly as 
his time allowetl " in open ciitclieri-y that is to say, he sat where he 
onutd be seen, and where he could see end hear the people over whom 
he nilcd. Anybody who has watched the working of native society 
will see that its genius is one of repi’csentation—not, 1 will adu'it, 
representation by election under Befurni .Acts, but representation 
generally by castes, and tredes, and professions, every class of the conj- 
munity being represented; and that where there is any ditficiiltr, 
anything to be laid before the Government, anything to be discussed 
among themselves—a fellow-citizen to be punished, or a fellow-citizen to 
be rewarded—there is always a public meeting of the caste, the village, or 
the district; and this is an expression, it sonnis to roe, of the genius of 
the people us unmistakable as that which is arrived at by our i^axon 
method of gathering together in assemblies of diflerent kinds, to vote by 
tribes, or by 1inndret.ls, or by shires. 

Then it will be said tliat “ a despotic government lias no need of 
consulting public opinion, and India mm-t be governed di'spotically by 
]>erBonaI individual authority.” Now to this ju-oposiiion I beg to enter 
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.Djy most eiupliatic protest. Time s ill not allow wa to discuss wlicther 
C:esarUu> ia a good system or a Ijod system, but, bo it good or bud, it is 
, the Caesar, the true despot, who most requires to know public o]iinioD ; 
.lie is powerful only so far as he comprehends it. I would only ask you, 
■ as time does not allow an argument on this subject, to run over in your 
minds all the modem desjiote of whom you may have known soroetbing, 
•or of whom yon may have heard something. Take a man like Kunject 
, Sing. I ask any one who has served in the Punjanb what the state of 
things in the Punjanb would have been if Rnnjcet Sing liad not been 
the most able feeler of the pulse of his people in the Punjanb, the beat 
acquainted with the public opinion of his peojilel Take Dost Ma- 
.homed. Did not Dost Mahomed in his own person and in his own 
-mind represent most clearly and powerfully the best features of the 
.Affghan mind 1 Take, again, Mehemot Ali, a man who built up a 
. despotiRm for himself, who rulctl in jieaoe and in war with distinguished 
.success, and who left a kingdom to his snccesior—what was the secret 
of his sncccea as a despot! Simply that by tlie intuition of genius he 
•understood the public opinion of the people with whom he hud to deal, 
and took very good care to consult those who best knew tlie feelings of 
every class about him. Whetlier it was the Fellahs, or the Copts, or 
.the Amieuians, or tlie Gteeks, or any foreigners, he always took care to 
lisve about him people who could tell him what was the public opinion 
of every class in his doniiniona And, to pass over all others, I would 
sulk you, what was the secret of the success of the most able Caesars we 
_have known in modem days, the late Emperor of Russia or the ex- 
Emperor of the French! Was it not that^ whatever were the merits or 
demerits of their government, they knew their jicople, and they knew 
•their feelings accurately! In the more recent of tliese two cases espe¬ 
cially we cm sec that C(e.'<ar succecdetl as long as he did understand 
correctly public opinion, and he failed when he had not the means of 
ascertaining it. Those arc only a few instattce.<<, but I beg you to think 
over the subject, and to reflect whether it is not the ti'uo des]>ot, the 
pei-sonal ruler, who needs more than others to know acciinrtely the 
jiublic opinion of the jieople over whom he rules. And if this be the 
case with such great men as those I have named, how much more 
necessary must such knowljjjlge be to men who are at least inferior to 
them in being strangei's and fomgners in the lands over which they are 
called to rule I 

Then it will be said ; “ Such councils as you propose to have would 
degenerate into mere debating societies, and you will never get the real 
opinions of the natives.” To this also I would beg, from my own ex¬ 
perience, to enter my roost emphatic contradiction. I have seen both 
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ia Calcutta and in Bombay the very feeble tentative measures which we* 
have already tried there in the shape of councils, in which a few natives 
sit for legislative purposes, and I can state that, whether we got little or 
much of the real opinions of the g<'utleintn who wwe my colleagues in 
those assemblies, we always got very much more than we should have 
known in any other way; and, as far as I was associated with them, I 
can testify that at no time of my life, at no period of my official con-_ 
nection with India, did I get more valuable information as to the real 
wants and feelings of the people than I got from my colleagues who sat' 
with me in the councils of India in Bombay. 

Then it may he said that “ councils of this kind may fail from having’ 
no real authority.” Now, I would beg you to observe that every one 
of them will have the power of advising regarding the expenditure of 
very considerable sums of money—the expenditui'e of everything con¬ 
nected with roads, schools, police, and so on ; they will have the power 
of advising, and that is a power which, as you know, in this counti'y even, 
with our own rather proud and touchy population, who are used toother 
modes of expressing their opinion, is not without its weight and value. 
You will find that the presentments of your grand juries, the presentments 
of your magistrates in sessions, and the resolutions of pnblic m<^etings, in 
tliis country, abounding as it docs in other and weightier means of ex¬ 
pressing public opinion, arc never without (heir weight; and something 
very much moi'c will be the weight attributed to the presentments of 
such councils as I have attempted to describe. They would have tlie 
power of advising regarding the expenditui-e of very considerable sums 
of money in various ways, and, I believe, they would liave auiple means 
of emploj'mcnt to preserve them from rusting or from throwing up their 
duties in disgust at having nothing to do; and when, as it must bajipen 
occasionally, you have to consult them with regal'd to the imposition of 
new taxes, they wDl feel then that they have a i-eal potential voice in 
the government of their fellow-men. What other good may result inci¬ 
dentally from the power they will have of stating their grievances and 
saying what they feel, and what would be the value of such incidental 
results, I need not tell any gentleman here firesent who knows jiracti- 
cally how fond the native of India, as the native of every other counti'y,' 
is of being heard, and of having the power to ftate his grievance. 

Now, 1 feel that I have trespassed too long upon your time. I' 
have attempted very briefly and inii>erfectly to shadow foiih a scheme 
of orgHuisation which, I trust, may bo elaborated so ns to assist in what 
I consider to be one of the greatest fiscal reforms which has ever been‘ 
attempted in India—viz., the step towards what is called the decentral¬ 
isation of the finances of India—but which T should rather call the peifcct' 
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centralLsaHon throngli local govemment—which lias been already taken 
by the i)reBent Viceroy ; and I tmstthat the subject—wliich, imperfectly 
as I have attempted to deal with it, ia one of the greatest importance—may 
be discussed by other gentlemen, and thought over, and with some 
benefit to that India for the good govemment of which we are all so 
anxioirs. 

Chairmajj. —As there is still some time left, if any Member feels 
inclined to offer any observations, perhaps he will kindly favour us with 
them. 

Mr. WinuAH Taylee. —Sir and Gentlemen : I need hardly say that I 
most cordially concur in the sentiment expressed by Sii‘ Bartle Frere, 
that this subject is one of tlie most important that can be offered to the 
consideration of those who have any regard for, or take any interest in, 
the administration of India. Before I offer the very few remarks that 
time will allow me to make, I will say one word on a point which, 
though of very little ival importance, may, if misapprehended, lead to 
confusion. I refer to the definition of “public opinion" with which 
Sir Bartle Frere favoured us. I cannot quite agree in that definition. 
In asking the question, “ Is there public opinion in Indial” and then 
answering it by saying, “Are not the [>eople of India the same in cha* 
racter and constitution and nature as other iieoplel’’ 1 do not think that 
the right point has l>een exactly hit, because I do not think that when 
we talk of “ public opinion ” we mean the opinion which remains in the 
breasts of people unexpressed; but when we say there is " public opinion ” 
in England, and not “ public opinion ” in India, nobody for a moment 
supposes that the people of India do not think, and think very deeply, 
and feel very deeply, upon all matters that concern them—we merely 
mean that tl»ere ia no expramon of opinion. “ Public opinion,” in 
common parlance, I do not think means the opinion of the public, but 
opinion which is puUidij exprensed, and, taking it to be so, we come to 
the very root of the matter—viz, that the people of India have really 
no reprfaeiiMion whaitver ! However deeply they may think, however 
deeply they may fuel, there is no conceivable otganisation or means by 
which that opinion can he laid before the authorities. This ia perbaiM a 
very nice and narrow philological distinction, but it may be of some 
ii.se to bear it in mind wteu we am considering the subject in all its 
bearings. Passing over this trifling matter, I would only observe, os 
time is very-short, that the state of India in resjiect to administration 
is unhappily thw: where we naturally look for sympathy there is 
anti|)athy; where we look for co-operation there is antagonism ; where 
we might fairly expect trust and confiilence there is suspicion and dis¬ 
trust. This is a most fiirmidable and perilous condition for any country 
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to be in, and, looking round me and watching the opinions and the 
actions of Government and the auUioritiea, whether in India or in 
England, I see no hope, ns matters stand at present, of this miserable 
state of things lieing rectifietl except by some such means as those now 
suggested by Sir Bartle Frere. If we take a slight retrosjject of onr 
Indian administration, and look at the relationship which has hitlicrto 
existed between England and India, it has been very much like that 
between a kind but rather rough and caraless |»arent, and an nnruly, 
sharp, but somewhat ricketty boy. The father cuffs the boy on the 
head, gives him his ordein, stuffs him with whatever he thinks whole¬ 
some, whether suited to his constitution or not, and ciirnes out a rough 
pateiiial des])utii-ni, without dreaming of opposition or cavil; but the 
boy, somehow or olh«-, picks up sciups of information, and all of a 
sudden tlie father finds that the lublwrly and obedient boy has grown 
into an educated, thinking young man. That |M8sive submission to the 
father's will which led tlie boy to obey his father’s oi'dei’s with¬ 
out questioning has passed away; the boy has learned to think, 
and witli thought he has leuiuied to criticise his father's actions 
and serntinise his commands. That is the position now of India. 
For a hundred years we have dealt with India as we would 
with a submissive and nnquestioning child. We have knocked the 
peo|)le about, we have given tliem our orders and prescribed their action, 
we have substituted Perigord pie and trufides in the place of the rice and 
split peas to which tlieir rude stomachs were accustomed; we have 
gpven them laws unsuited to tlicir habits, we have graciously presented 
them with a burdensome and crushing taxation, and we Lave never 
tliought it worth while to ask the opinion of one single member of the 
native community, except those thi’ce or four honourable, high-minded, 
and bejewelled mjalis wlio have of late years been seated as aristocratic 
dummies in the Council! What is the consequonco? We are at a dead¬ 
lock. We find now that when we impose a tax there is, as Mr. Grant 
Duff drsmatically says, a “shriek” resounding from one end of the 
country to the other. I did not, until this evening, exactly know 
whether it was quite consistent with Parliamentary etiquette to refer to 
evidence given beloi-e a Committee of the House of Commons while the 
Committee was still sitting; and as I have rAher an exceptional horror 
in regard to that mysteiious crime called “contempt of court,” I had 
hitherto refrained from any allusion to the Committee now engaged in 
Its important inquiries ; but, as Sir Bartle Frere has set me the example, 
I cannot refrain from saying that I was exceedingly amused (I will not 
nse a harsher term) at reading the evidence of two ex-govemors of 
Bengal in relation to the salt-tax. Without the slightest hesitation or 
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anvtliing to saggest the idea that they were not fully acquainted nith 
the innennoBt rtwesses of the natives’ hearts, what they said almost^ 
amounted to this, tliat the poorer natives were peifeetly satisfied, nay, 
that they rather likeil the salt-tax than otherwise ! They certainly said, 
with the utmost confidence, each confirming the other, that they had 
never beard the natives complain of the salt-tax, and, as it b an old 
tar, tliat they n^ally are j>erfectly satisfied, and, indeed, prepared, if 
necessary, to give a littlo more than they did before. No doubt tbeee 
Opinions were conscientiously nttei'ed; but it b a fact, almost 
amounting to aijsnrdity, tl)at Cnglbh gentlemen in high position, 
who never in tlieir lives, per])a])s, had s|)okcn to one of these poor un¬ 
fortunate natives, w])o, out of a miserable pittance of twenty sbilltngs 
uiyear, are now called upon to pay a considerable amount in taxation for 
one of the necessaries of life—that gentlemen who have never taken tlio 
slightest iMtius to otganbe the mean.> of ascertaining their feelings, sbonld 
say (ns they wotild of a half starved Bengalee bullock, which makes no 
ouuiplaint, thongb he has carried the yoke until hb shoulders aa-e raw) 
tliat because they hare (mid thb tax without complaint ont of their 
miserable pittance, that, therefore, they are perfectly contented with it.. 
I can only say, it may be true that the ]>eople are so used to that tax, 
so accnstonuHl to be gulled and screwed, that they accept it as a neces¬ 
sary evil; but for n gentleman in high jiositioa in England to venture 
before a committee of the House of Commons, to say tliat he knows the 
feelings of 150,000,000 of people regarding a tax affecting tlieir miserable 
Bubsbtcnce, and that they are contented with that tax, b a palpable 
absurdity, whbh only shows how blind he b to the real poeition of 
the country. And thb brings me to nnotlier grave and important 
question. Looking at the present state of things, looking at that large 
bialy of natives whom we have generously and wisely educated, and who 
are on a par as regards intellect with Englishmen, we must see that we 
uuisi heuix'forth not only organise some apprupiiale means of ascertain- 
iug the feelings und opinions of tlie country, but we mint be pre|jared 
to give to those natives whom wo ourselves have educated and prepared 
for the task, a fair and fitting share in the administration of tlie 
Country. For tho accomplishment of the first apjieal, the scheme 
which iSir Ciirlle Frere haf pro|josed ai’pears to me to be one containing 
tlctmnU of the most [lerfect success. It would be utterly iniposaible for 
any one who does not know all the different classes of Indian society to 
suy thut any jmrtieulai'scheme would be ettfire/y tucces»ftiL We must 
bo at first contented with a giitdual organbation ; wo must devise and 
curry out some machinery by which, as suggested by Sir Baltic Frere, 
we really can, before we cuter ui>oii any new taxation or measure 
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affecting tlie iatefests of uiillioiis of people, ascertain what are the feel- 
ingM, what are even the vaeakntsstit, of those people for whom we are legis¬ 
lating. I do not enter now u{K)n that oonsideration. I confess 1 have 
vei'y great apprehensions in regard to the feasibility of carrying out that 
suggestetl organisation in practice. J do not say the difficulties ate 
insuperable, but I believe the effect of our rule during the last century 
has been this, that a spirit of submission and subserviency, I may sny 
almost of toadyism, baa so |)ervaded the whole race of the pcojtle, and we 
are now so universally regartlcd as despot-*, that the real diffitnilty of 
working a system of county, provinciitl, and village consultation will be 
the difficulty of persuading any single native that we invite /its Jument 
and iiuhperulent opinion. We have already seen something of these 
tentative oouncils. A geutlemtui is now present who, in a most amusing 
book, “ The Chronicles of Budgejiore,” has told us what sort of councils 
those ai-o where the collector, or magistmte, or judge, chooses three or 
four respectable, but very remarkable, flunkies, just to attend upon his 
council and to echo his words, and the difficulty is enhanced by the fact 
that in tlie present day the Englisli officials—who, after all, would liave 
to organise and carry out the system—are not the men who are accjuaiuUul 
with the natives, nor men who would bo likely to encourage any familiar 
or kindly intercourse with them. It may be an ungracious prediction, 
but I fear thb will be a difficulty. But, whatever may be the difficulty 
apprehended, it is our duty to make tlie attempt, and 1 have no doubt 
whatever, that, unless that attempt is very soon made, the result will be 
not only great disaster, but terrible peril to tlie Government. We see. 
the Government now at a dead-lock. We see every single measure 
that is brought forwmd criticised, and criticised most ably, not 
by the English Press only, but by the Native Press and the 
native community. I can safely say I do not think there ore 
ten men in India or England who can bring forward so acute 
and so searching an analysis of our position and of our measures 
as Mr. ‘Dadabhai Naoroji, our honoi-ary secretary, whose absence 
we now so much lament; and when we see that such intellect has now 
been brought forward by our own education, when we see the large 
body of honoumble, aspiring, and intellectual young men' prepared for 
action by the education which we have plated within their reach, w.-* 
must feel tliat tlie time has arrived when we must deliver over a certain 
shore of the government into the hands of those instruments which we 
have thus fitted for the task. That, I think, will be the eventual result 
of the scheme now proposed by Sir Bartle Frere. We shall have 
Ikeidthy public opinion, from the cottage to the council, if we can but 
induce the tiatlves gcueially to give us their iude|jeudcut sentiment. 
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Tlien, and then only, shall we safely legislate for the connti^; then 
only shall we establish a link in the chain of symjjathy, fi-ona the lowest 
])eaaant up to the highest official in the countiy. 

Mr. Foooo.—I should like to be allowed to say one word. It is to 
express a hope that the ol«ervationa of Sir Bartle Frero may take some 
]>ractical shafie, and may lend to some practical result, and that tliey may 
have some effect in bringing about a change in that high-handed mode of 
levying both imi>ci-ia1 and mnnicipal taxation whicli liaa prevailed dining 
the last few years in India. It may be said that such a system as Sir 
Jlarlle Frere has marked out is contrary to tlie genius of the people of 
India; but I am quite sure that it would be much more contrary to 
their genius or to the genius of any people to be called on from time to 
time to pay such taxes as feast-taxes or marriage-taxes, without being 
consulted us to tlieir wishes regarding (hem. 

CuAiitMAN. —PerliaiMi Mr. Erakino will favour the meeting with a 
few observations. 

Mr. Erskinb. —I aliould liave been very happy to do so, and I dare 
say I may be able to do so on some future occasion, if I have the oppor¬ 
tunity ; but at [present, as regards the more practical suggestions which 
Sir Bai-tle Frere has made, I do not think I could enter uj)on them with 
tlie bojie of adhering veiy strictly to the point, because I am not quite 
certain that I undei-stand the nature of his proposals in regard to these 
oouncils. If his address is to be printed, as one of bis addresses on a former 
occasion wn-s, and if we have the opportunity of discussing the matter again, 
I think very likely I should avail myself of the op|>ortunity of saying 
a few words. There is another reason which leads me to thiuk that I 
might, perhaps, with more satisfaction to myself, say a fuw words later, 
and that is that I see here a good many of our Indian fellow-subjects, 
and it appears to me that this is es|>ecially a question on which we 
should follow the example of Sir Donald Macleod and other admini- 
strature, in liearing, in the first instance, what is to be said by our native 
friends themsi-lves, with tlie hope of learning aomething from tliem, in¬ 
stead of laying down our own opinions too strongly. 

Chaiiiman. —Perhaps it will be consonant with the desire of the 
meeting that we should |)OSt|>one tlie discussion to a future day. 

Mr. Tati.br. —In the ceurscof next month 1 am to read a paper very 
much to the same effect, tliough, perhaps, going a little beyond it—a 
]wil>er on the possibility of admitting the natives into the couucila of 
India. We might, jierhujis, then dlicuss the whole question together. 

Mr. Eazi Siiahabudir.-— The diaciisaion on Sir Hurtle Frere’s address 
would quite take up the time of one meeting, I think. 

Mr. Harrvchl'xd Chist.vmok. —The subject wliicb has been treated 
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bj Sir Bartle Frei’e in so inssterly a manner is a subject of so much 
importance, that unless the native niemlHsrB had first the opportunity of 
seeing Sir Bartle Freie’s paper in print, I do not think they would be 
able properly to deal with the points he raises. 

On the motion of the Chainunn, seconded by Mr. Kazi Shahabudio, 
it was resolved that the disenssion be adjourned till Sir Bartle Frere's 
address shall have been printed and circulated amongst the members. 

C'HAitu(A.N.— Tt only remains for me to congratulate the meeting on 
the highly instructive address which we have heard from Sir Bartle Fi-ere 
this evening. I am sure we are under the greatest obligation to him for 
having initiated a discussion on so important and interesting a subjtast— 
doubly and trebly so when we remember the position which he holds as 
a member of the Council of India, ami. therefore, himself in a position 
in some measure to cany out tlte views he has so ably exjnessed. I am 
sure it is most encouraging in many ways to the East India As.sociation 
that a man like Sir Bartle Frere, holding the position that bo dues, 
should come forward to discuss questions of this nature. It must 
tend very much to elevate the character of this society in this 
country. I consider tliat the East India A-ssociation, though now in its 
infancy, is eminently ca]culate<l to assist in that which Sir Bartle Frere 
suggests the means of doing in his address—viz, enabling the natives of 
India to make known their real sentiments in this country. It ia gratifying 
to find that an able administrator like Sir Donald Maoleod should, as 
the resxtlt of his experience, think it necessary to oousuli the natives of 
India, especially in the Punjaub, amongst whom he has so lung ruled, 
snccessfnily, before he ventures to initiate any new measure of taxa¬ 
tion. 1 think that one fact speaks volumes for the succeas of our 
endeavours to raise the natives of India up to our own standard. It 
shows that there does exist among them a public opinion, tf) wliioh we 
find it neoes-saiy to pay some sort of submission. I now call upon you 
to vote your c'uvlial thanks to Sir B.irtle Frere for the able and interest¬ 
ing address which he baa given. 

. Colonel Fhexch having seconded the motion, it was passed unani¬ 
mously. 

A vote of thanks was |>asse<] to the Chairman. 

A rote of thanks was passed to the Society of Arts fur the use of 
their rooms. 
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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OP ARTS, FRIDAY, JUNE 9, 1871, 

For the Adjourned DUcumon on the Addrest read hy Sir Bartle Frere, 

O.C.SJ., K.C.B., on “ T/u Afeans of Atcerlatnin/j Public Opinion in 

India,” 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR VINCENT EYRE, K.C.8.I., 

IN THE ChAIK. 

Tlie Chaiumas, m opening the proceedings, which at that period 
were but thinly attended, remarked that the members attended under 
rather disadvantageous circumstances, the notice summoning tlie meet¬ 
ing having been rather short—a fact which, no doubt, in a great degree 
accounted for the limited attendance. Besides this it was a “ Govern¬ 
ment night” in the Homse of Commons, and it no doubt prevented 
many members of Parliament from attending the meeting. 8titl, it was^ 
{Kissible that some might come at a later period of the evening; but os 
the Bubjectwasof far too great importance to be passed over hurriedly, he 
would take the sense of the meeting whether the debate should be 
udjournod to a period when there would be a chance of a larger 
gathering. 

Colonel Kennedy. —I cannot allow this meeting to separate witliout 
expressing the cordial feeling which I share witli Sir Bartle Frere on 
this nn[K>rtant subject It is a topic of the utmost interest to all 
concerned hi the affairs of India, and to me, who have given the subject 
considerable Uiought for fifty years of my life, it would be a great pity if 
the matter were debated and settled by so small a meeting as has gathered 
here to-night. Tlie best possible time should be chosen, and exertions 
made to gather a largo meeting, so that all interested in the proper 
Govemraeut of India may attend when 8ir Bartle Frcrc’s suggestions 
arc di-scussed. 

Colonel FiiENon said he should second the motion for adjournment, 
because many Members of Parliament would attend if tlie House of 
Commons were not sitting; and it would be a pity if the subject did not 
receive the fullest discussion. 

Mr. PitioHAnD. —But if^we adjourn the subject now it may happen 
that wo shall noi cr have an opportunity to discuss it, for we arc already 
late in tlie session, and a short adjournment would not be likely to bring 
more members. The question may well be left entirely to tlie judgment 
of 8ir Bartle Frere; if he desires to carry on the discussion now, let us 
proceed, but if he thinks it would be better to adjourn, let us postpone 
for a time the farther consideration of tlie subject ho has brought before 
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Tis. Pei-soiially, I coufej-s I am in faronr of canning on the meeting, 
for at the conclusion we can still adjourn, a«id bo no worse off than before. 

Tl>e Chaibuax said the majority of tliose jiresCTit were evidently 
unwilling to adjourn without a debate, and probably more members 
would arrive as the hour advanced. Besides, as Mr. Prichard remarked, 
there would be nothing to prevent the debate from another adjournment. 

Sir Babtls Fubke said ho was quite in the hands of the meeting, 
and was willing eitljer to proceed or to postpone the discussion, according 
to the convenience of the members. He was afraid that they could not 
take the limited attendance as a sign of acquiescence in die suggestions 
he had made. It was one of thu.se subjects which could not be too fully 
discussed, though he quite agreed with Mr. Pritchard in the remark that 
there was danger that in postponing the debate it might probably never 
take place at all. Enough were certainly present to greatly aid in the 
solution of the question; and there were many in the hull who were able 
to give a very valuable opinion u])on the subject. Perhaps the bettor 
couree would, therefore, be, to hear what diose prasent had to say, aud 
then to postpone the further consideration of the subject to a more 
convenient season. 

The CuAinMAx, in opening tlie adjourned debate, said : The Secretary 
hu-s placed in my hands a paper which he seems to think will interest the 
meeting, as bearing immediately upon the subject wo are met to discuss, 
and with your permission I will read it:—■ 

“ Sir William Muir, speaking on the subject of the Local Rates 
(North-AVest Provinces) Bill, in the Legislative Council assembled at 
Goveniraent House, Allahabad, April 6, 1871, made the following 
remarks: ‘ I submit to your Excellency’s consideration that, for the 
satisfactory working of the decentralisiitiou scheme, a local financial 
council would be most useful. And why, my lord, should tlierc not be a 
local legislative council also? AVe have all the elements for it hero. 
Besides official members, there are many iiidej>ciuleut native gentlemen 
well fitted to aid in such a council. It is true that, compared with the 
presidency towns, the non-official Eurojican element is small; but even 
from these, worthy representatives uiight no doubt be found. Such a 
local council would, I submit, be better fitted than the Imperial Legis¬ 
lature for discns.sing and .settling local measures like tliis Bill—chowkeo- 
daree arrangenionts, mmiicipnl measures, and suck like matters. AVith 
a local council such measures would be discus.seil in committee, would be 
debated in Open council; tlie measures and the reasons fur tliem would 
become locally known, wuuld be taken up by the native os well os the 
European press, and wonkl thus become familiar to the community. In 
short, they would acquire what, I submit, they have not now, a popular 
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aspect. Mj lord, it is my constant, my oarnost endeavour and desire to 
load the people to administer their own affaij-s. In all my circuits it is 
one of the first things I seek to impress upon the municipal committees, 
that self-government is one grand object of our municipal in.stitutions- 
And they are beginning to respond. I am convinceil that no measure 
would tend more directly to foster this spirit of independent action tlian 
a well-selected legislative council, with rojircsentativo men teen and felt 
to be debating on questions affecting their own people. And who, my 
lord, would he better qualified for effective local legislation? Wants and 
wishes, and, it may be, prejudices, all bearing iipon local legislation, are, 
surely, best known to the inhabitants of the province. Here, also, would 
be best known the capacities and requirements of the Administration; ns 
the crow of a sJiip best know what their own vessel can perform—^n’hoji 
to loosen this cord, when to tighten tliat; when to crowd sail, and when 
to take it in—so the local council would be best qualified to watch the 
progress and course of tlic local administration, and to shape their 
mea.sures accordingly. I kuoW, my lord, that the proposid is not one 
at present in favour, but my conviction is that the constitution of such a 
council is simply a question of time, and I feel tliat I merely discharge 
a duty to tho provincas over which I mn placed by your Excellency in 
submitting thus ojieuly my opinion, in the hope that snch expres-sion of 
my views may lend to the eai'Iicr consumuintion of a meusuru so much to 
be desired.’ His E.vcclleucy tho Viceroy and Governor-General remarked, 
with reference to this suggestion: ‘ I will only add one word more, and 
that is to express my great satisfaction at the opinions enunciated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in regard to local committees; that is to sny, with 
regard to tlie assistance they may receive from the natives of the country 
as to tho maungenicnt of their affairs. I had tho satisfaction of men¬ 
tioning tho other day how the Lieutenant-Governor of a ucighbonriiig 
prf)vince had pushed on that good work. I believe the Lienteuaut- 
Oovernor of the North-West has done no less than Sir Donald McLeod 
in tills respect, and I believe that no man can devote his time or his 
lalKiur to a work that will be so certain to effect a more iiimiodiate result 
than the development of those institutions which have always, and in 
every country, fonned the gehn of gwal government.’ ” 

I think nothing could *'e more aprojtos to the question we have in 
hand, or more encouraging' to tliose who share Bir Hartlc Frerc’s 
opinions in the scheme which he so ably and lucidly put before us at the 
last meeting. In fact, Bir Bartle Frere’s proposition seems to have been, 
in a measure, anticipated liy Sir William Muir in the speech I have just 
quoted; and it forms a very good basis on which to commence onr evening’s 
discussion. I hojie some of our native friends whom I see present will 
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not be backward in favouring us with their views on tliis important 
subject. 

Mr. Forsyth. —I have just been counting the persons at present in 
the room, and I find we have about the number which constitutes a 
“ House” in another place, and tlierefore I think we ought not to jwst- 
pone the discns.sion. You know tlmt in the House to which I allude, if 
forty members can be got together to di.scnss so very insignificant a sub¬ 
ject as any matter which aiTects tho interests of India, it is considered 
that a groat deal has been done. The forty men “ in another place” 
differ from the forty gathered here to-night in one important particular; 
for it is not too much to say that every man hero, in debating tlie affairs 
of India, knows-what he is talking about, and has sound expci-ionce to 
support his opinions. I am sure I shall be home out by the native 
gentlemen present, when 1 say that to our fellow-subjects in India there 
is probably no subject which more warmly engages the feelings and 
sympathies of their hearts tlmn tho one which has been introduced by 
Sir Bartle Frere—via., the calling in of the native opinion to assist in 
governing tlio country. Perhaps it would be more satisfactory to the 
meeting if 1 confined my roniarks to tlint part of the country in which I 
have laboured the best years of my life—the Punjab—which, os you 
know, atu^uired tho character of being poasessed of as much “ go ” as 
any part of India. The subject now before tho Association has been 
one very much spoken of by the chiefs of the Punjab; and a }>aper was 
put forward long ago setting forth their claims. In respect to Bir Bartle 
hVero’s paper, I obsen'o that in meeting tho first question which would 
naturally be asked in considering his scheme, “ Is there such a thing ns 
public opinion in India at all 7 ” he put before us the formidable dictum 
of the Duke of ^Y 0 llington, whoso opinions arc very difficult to gainsay. 
But forUinatoly the Dnko did not command in tho Punjab, and [ have 
tlicrcforo loss diffidcnco in declaring, on behalf of the natives of tlint 
province, that a strong and distinct public opinion docs exist. Num¬ 
berless instances could lie given in support of this statement. In 
1860, when Mr, Wilson pa.sscd through tlie North-West Provinces 
to inquire into the best incans of raising money to meet the lia¬ 
bilities of tlie Government, his avowed object was to ascertain whether 
a liccnco-tax could bo imposed on the population. He passed up 
to Lahore and down again, and though only in tlie Punjab less 
than a montli, in the course of that time he succeeded in acquir¬ 
ing an excellent estimate of what the genuine opinion of the whole 
people was in respect to indirect taxation. This was not the result of 
elaborate despatches, or of long leading articles, or of the “coaching” 
up by the clever “lea<lers of public opinion,” as they arc called in 
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Euirlnnd, but it was tlie strong expression of ft general wisb on tlio part 
of tiic people. I can speak from experience, for 1 wsvs n Commissioner 
at the timS, and I know how the natives came forward to 
common conviction. Tl.erc could not be a stronger proof ^ 

ence of public opinion than that. A year or two aftorward.s tins system 
of indirect taxa ion was considored not to be quite what ought to byn 

in public opinion to help us in a very eflRcient way. The P«>Pl« 
colLtcxl, ind Uiey were asked how they thought tlie taxation could bwt 
be imposed. The re.sult was that the licence-tax was imposed on the 
peopirbv general consent, and I don’t think the percentage of mjustice 
Jr inequalfty of distribution was anything which could be considered 
appr^ablc: and wherever it was discovorcil it was at once rcitoessed by 
the simple expression of feeling by the people theinselycs. Here, then 
L anotller instance where a strong public opinion heli>cd the Government 
in a most critical part of tlic adiniuislration-tlie collection of taxes 
Many public officers have taken some trouble for years past to uuly w ig i 
this question, and I know ffiat great objections may be raised to a reali- 
sllw Ih a scheme as is now put before us. There are men who ai-o 
strongly opis.sed to it, and it is well to think out their objections. n 
tliis Hght there was great advantage in adjourning the debate on bir 
Ibirtlc^Frere’s addres-s, for it affonled ns the opiiortiinity of consulting 
of other people. «ince Sir Bartle Frore’s address was 
g\rJ 1 have conversed with several old Indians on this topic, and the 
Srst objection they make is, “ Wliy can't you let Ihmgs alone ? And 
they u4o tliat things went on very well before these new 
into x^io. This remark has a good old Tory ring about it, but the 
answer to it is that things cannot be as they used to be in India, because 
India is now no more the India which existed before tlie mutiny than the 
London of the present day is tlie Loudon of the timeof Charles the hirsL 
Things have completely changed. In the first p ace, we al know that 
b. the old times it was a very common thing for the officer in charge of 
a district to be a sort of patriareh, who patted the people on tl.e bac-k, 
went threugh their little villages, heard Uieir tales of 
and heliKid them where he could. But those happy days-and those of 
us who know what tl.cy w-rc will agree with me m calling tliem happy 
davs—ore, I am sorry to say, now rapidly pa-ssing away. I shall not 
hi siispectlid of iiiloiitionally throwing any slight upon the progie.ss and 
law refonn which, no doubt, wore greatly needed m India; but, witi. 
tl.e utmost admiration for all this, I cannot blind my eyes to the fact 
Sat l"cials now are not able to do what their predecessors did^ 
Officials now have no time to enter into the feelings of the people, and 
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■inquire into their jirejndiccs. They are not nllowcd to go out of the 
estalilishod beaten i-oade; they cannot go about as they used to do ; 
and they are tieil to a mass of routine desk -work ; so that it is inq>o8- 
siblo to got at the feeling of the natives in the same vay as it used to 
bo accomplished. An instance in ]V)int occurred to mo ns I was passing 
through India a short time since. I arrived at a locality where there 
was a num who had a grievance in that the Governinout had given him 
some land ten years ago, bnt he had been unable to obtain possession of 
it yet. Ho was askeil why ho did .not go and state his complaint to the 
collector of the distict. His reply was, “ Oh, it's no use; be will only 
tell me to write what 1 have to say on stampisl ]>apur.” This indicated 
a state of things common all over India, so that the argument of those 
who n-sk, “ Why can’t you let things bo as tliey were ?” falls, necessarily, 
to the ground. Besides, it should be rocollectecl that in former times 
the people were not educated as tlioy nro lutw in course of being. I 
agree in tliinking we might not to take any special credit to oui'sclvcs 
for this; for if we did not give them education it would be a shame upon 
us. But if we teach the people what arc tlicir rights, and give them the 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge, we must expect them to ask for a 
share in the government of tlic country ; just as tlio child whom we teach 
to talk and run about naturally proceeds to the cxci-cisc of its acquirements. 
There is, therefore, nothing surprising in the fact that the peo|ilo of India 
come forward to ask for some voice in the administration of the affairs of 
tlicir couutiy'; it is, indccHl, a natural result of tlic course we have juirsued. 
The next objection—and tliis is one that is always strongly insisted 
upon—is that tlic natives will not express their real oj)inions, or if they 
do the opinions will not be worth having. What is tlic course now' 
pursued 7 When any important measure is about to be introduced by 
tlie Government, the head of the provinces—the local governor-calls 
n|)on the chief subordinate officers to express their opinions ; and they, 
ill tlicir turn, are worth nothing if they do not get togctlicr tlie opinions 
of the best natives around them. But, even where the officers consult 
native opinion, I am afraid, in nine cases out of ten, the names of the 
natives who gii'c the advice are always forgotten. Herein lies a sore 
grievance among the natives, who say, “ We are never heard of, and no 
notice is taken of what we think.” As rcganbi the free expression of 
opinion, 1 think there are tliosc jircscnt who will bear me out in saying 
tlint tlie natives shrink from doing so, because the fact is they get ratlier 
“ snubbed ” if they expres.s an opinion contrary to that held by the 
official questioner. “ I have often been nskwl my opinion,” says a 
native, “ but I do not give it, because if it was not apiirovwl 1 should be 
.told to walk out of the liousc.” This is too true hi many instances ; 
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and this is oiio of the reasons why wo do not get a fair and trastwortLy 
native opinion. I conld give you plenty of nnniaing instancoa of tins, 
but time will not permit. I tliinlc, however, we may safely arrive at the 
following conclusions: First, that there is a native opinion; second, that 
it is woi^» having; and third, that in the present state of tilings we can¬ 
not do as the officials of former days were accustomed to do, by reason 
of the great progress in reform in every way in India. And, therefore, 
the question remaining to ho considered is, how shall we get Uic genuine 
native opinion ? Sir Bartlc Prero has put forward the idea of village 
and provincial councils ; and it is a proposition which commends itself 
to all who give it due consideration. The desire of the natives for some¬ 
thing of tlio kind is general tliroughout the countiy. If yon will allow 
me 1 will quote to you the opinions of the natives of the Punjab most 
distinguished for intelligence and good judgment, as well as for thorough 
loyalty. One man says : “ A council is absolutely required, as in the 
Kupreme Council of India. Native interests, especially of this province, 
are not sufficiently reprcseutecl. Tlio opinion of the people, is unknown, 
and the Goveniment is, to n great extent, unacquainted with tlieir 
desires." Another says: " lliere is no other way of informing the 
people of what Govcniiuont wants, or the Government what the people 
want, tliau by a Council. Nowsiiajicrs and the fact tlmt the Government 
call occa-sioinilly for the views of natives are very nsefnl in tlieir way, but 
they afford the people neither a sufficient means for expi'essing their 
opinion, nor a sufficient guarantee tliat such opinions will be listened 
to.” Another says; “ Laws are sometimes regarded with distrust, 
simply because tlie people have not been consulted. The Government 
is, no doubt, very wise in all it docs, but the fact remains that it is a 
stranger to many of the feelings and wants of the people.” Another 
says; “ Hitherto the people have refrained from expressing their real 
opinions, which results in ignorance of their wants and suspicion of the 
Goveniment” Another says; “ A council would be of the greatest 
advantage in identifying the interests of the rulers and the niled. Laws 
would then not be passed without obtaining first Uie consent of tlie 
people, and this would render their execution easy.” Another says: “ It 
is necessary to establish such a body, as laws arc now inti'oduccd on 
which the ojiiuion of thC people is not asked. If this wore done, laws 
would be m accorilance with tiio wants and usages of tiie people; f.g., 
an adultress msetl in Sikh times to be punisheil, but is not now, 
under English rule.” Another says: “ The Legislative Council cannot 
possibly know the feeling of the whole of India. This province 
wants a council, for acts are now passed which are adverse to the 
interests of this province, but to which it is necessary to submit. 
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"W hat other means can there be for knowing what the people want? No 
law can be popular that docs not receive the cousent of the people. Such 
a council will be a source of strength to the Goremment, for it will only 
be too roidy to give assent, once knowing that it is backed by the 
people.” Another says: “ Why are the Government acts and notifica¬ 
tions not translated and widely circulated among the people whom tlicy 
concern ? At present the natives arc in the dark regarding the spirit 
and the policy of the British laws a»id Government.” Another man of a 
cynical turn of mind says: “ Why should the Goveniinent fetter its own 
action by asking the opinion of the peojilc ? It can do now ns it likes, 
and will ever continue to do so. On the contrary, it is much better not to 
nsk or inquire, for inquiry can only show tliat the people arc unable to 
pay, for instance, cei-taiii taxes, which, however, Goveniinent consider it 
necassnry to levy. If tlie public policy of this country is to be based on 
argument, then an argiimout which may ho considered as conclusive by 
the Government may not bo considcro<l equally so by the iioople. This 
would bo merely creating atlditional difficulty in tlio way of carrying nut 
measures. Of course, tJieorctical goveniinent, liascd on the principlo 
that it is instituted to attend to the welfare of the subject.^, will only too 
gladly listen to their opinions; but as government is, after all, only 
comjiosed of public individuals, it is certain that they, with very few 
exceptions, will tolernto no interfoi-ence. The British Oovenmient,'how¬ 
ever, has a desire to govern only for the benefit of tlio iw-ople; but it is 
neither respectful nor safe to offer opinions contrary to that of any of its 
Tlmkims— i.e., rnlers. It is not wise to show the jieoplc a means for e.x- 
prcs.sing tlieir views, because they may become nnnuhnons iu wanting 
something which is really had (7 according to British ideas).” You will 
observe that the main difficulty is that “the natives arc in the dark re¬ 
garding the spirit and policy of the British laws and Government,” and tin's 
is a point on which Sir Donald McLeod hasgiven very viilnaLlc testimonv. 
It is his decided opinion that “the suspicion entertained by the natives 
regarding the actions of the Govcmmciit arises sunjily from ignornnee.” 
Tlie native opinions I have qnoUHl were given four years ago, niul since tlien 
the Govonimcnt has taken a veiy inqKirtimt step in what is cnllwl ilccen- 
tralising the finances of the administration, and this has resulted in 
transferring the administration of u certain portTou of jmhiic affairs from 
the Governor-General with a Council, to the Lientcnnnt-Govemora 
without a Council. This change has, therefore, made the introduction 
of native opniion, or of some consultative liody, absolutely neccssaiT. 

I don’t know whether it is iutciuleil that we should go into tlio practical 
part of the question, and settle what form it would bo most advisable 
that the native councils should take. On this point I would advise 
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that the natives themselves he first heard. But ns regards the general 
sehome sketched out by Sir Bartle Frere in a manner so clear and con¬ 
cise as to bo at once imderstood, I can only express my hearty and 
entire concurrence in all that he—an eiuincut servant of the Qoveni- 
raent, a well-known friend of tlio native population, and now holding a 
high office in England—lias suggested. I venture with diffidence to 
express an opinion contrary to his in regard to a minor jioint. Speaking 
of the provincial councils, ho says; “ Tliey should be summoned 
annually, or ofteuer, if necessary, and should be presided over by a 
revenue or political officer of the highest grade.” I hope Sir Bartle 
Frere will excuse me for putting my experience against his, but in 
speaking my opmion I knoW I only express the feelings of the people 
of the Punjab. They say, “ If we are to have native councils let us 
have no Eoropeaus in them. We cannot give an independent opinion 
if there is an Englishnuin anywhere near us.” Sir Biu^tlo Prerc will 
boar mo out in saying that if he were to pass thronghout tho country 
with a view of collecting opinions respecting a particular policy which 
he purposed carrying out, he would find that all through Indio- natives 
would come and express opinions favourable to his scheme. But he 
would be quite nwm-e tliat these opinions did not necessarily express the 
genuine native feeling; too often it is quite contrary. Tho fact is tlio 
natives will not express their ujiinion in the presence of Englishmen as 
a general rule ; and to get their true sentimeuts they must be altogether 
left alone. A hundred proofs of tliis will occur to the mind of every¬ 
one who knows aiiytliing of India. Witlr this one slight exception, I 
beg to subscribe my hearty concurrence in tire scheme proposed by Sir 
Bartle Froro. 

Mr. Hakbtchokd Chintamon.— Sir and Gentlemen; The first ira- 
jiression that n native of India has on his arrival in England is, that 
he finds himself placed in another part of the world, difl'erent in cliuuite, 
manners, habits, state of living, and social feelings. The English mind, 
he finds, is brought up to a great state of development, mid tho know¬ 
ledge acquired of a variety of tilings is uUlisctl in manifold ways for the 
well-being of the people and tho prosirerity of the nation. Here is 
freedom from rank or caste. The mind thus being morally and intel¬ 
lectually instructed, it has become invigorated to such an extent that 
England has been raised to a great independence of thought and solidity 
of character, and the public opinion lias become the rnliug power of the 
uation. Bo much is this tho case that tho governing bodies derive the 
truth or shape the course of government in occordaiice with the 
feelings and wants of the people, and not by their own inadequate 
and imperfect thoughts; for they know well tliat human beings ore 
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llnblc to frailties, aud however correct knowledge they may have on 
several snhjccts, and however exteuaive their infonuatioii may be, 
yet these are of little avail iu the balance against the whole weight 
of the experience and knowleilge of an intelligent people. And, 
therefore, public opinion in England is considered not only true and 
correct, but cx^jericnco has proved that it is both agreeable and safe. 
Now, lot us see whether India has tlio sarno advantage. I would say. 
No; for though India was once tlio sent of great learning and wealtli, 
she has been deprived of both, ami is at the mercy of the British Govern¬ 
ment, who, considering her a sacred bust under Providence, feci hero 
that they arc morally bound to impart the sumo privileges to India 
iu general. England gratefully acknowledges Uie benefit derived from 
the iunneiiso wealth and riches of intellect of India, aud she, in retnni, 
feels bouitd to say that the English Government has not been wanting 
in giving free education to her children, and in the endeavour to effect 
good to the people at large. But this only has not been sufficient, a 
great deal remains to be done. The generality of the governing bodies 
or of tlie executive functionaries in India arc, if I mistake not, neither 
BO liberal, nor social, nor animateil by such true Christian feelings. 
Their attitude is such that they make tlie people feel their }>OBition of 
subordination, and their feelings and opinions are treated with in¬ 
difference. Very seldom is the right of independent expression of 
opinion granted to them. Tliough the authorities here in England have 
done tlicir best to communicate their feelings, aitd have sent orders to do 
every possible good and treat the people of India fairly, so ns to give 
tlicm their equal rights irrespective of creed, colour, or caste, yet what 
has been done? Only very few offices of emolument have yet been 
granted, I may as well say, to blot out the tears of the people of India. 
Under these circumstances, how is it possible for the people of India to 
express tlieir tine feelings openly and independently 7 Dare they 
attempt, they arc ridiculed, and sometimes treated sliamefully by their 
superiors, and are very often warned to mark the difference between 
the governors and the governe<l. I would further say that the natives 
of India in general are ti-eatwl as condemned creatures, and not worthy 
of being attended to. The sources of information regarding India which 
England possesses are, I l)eliove, two—the piiWic press and the Govern¬ 
ment officials. The former give expression to a limited experience, and 
what they know within their precincts. Tlie tliousnnds in the interior 
—cultivators and others—remain quite unrepresented in their several 
grievances. Besides, the press have not the means of ascertaining their 
feelings. Tlio second source of infoiiuation—CTOvcmmcnt officials—as a 
body, are not at present so willing as Bir Bartio Frere showeil him-self to 
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1 ) 0 , to laix witli tlio people of ludin, to know tlieir inner life and 
giicvaiiccB. Consc<iueutly they are only able to represent one side of 
the picture. Tlie wo sources of iiifonnalion—tlie press and officials— 
arc very imperfect, and would never tend to civilise any nation. Tlie 
snpKcstions now thrown out by Sir Bartle Frere are not only the best, 
but if the (lovemiiient can be prevaileel upon to practically carry them 
out, and not allow them to retiiain as dead letters, as has hitherto been the 
case, no doul>t tlie results would bo highly satisfactory and congenial to 
the ideas of the i>ooplo of India. In addition to Sir Barilo Fiei-o’s 
proposal, I Uiink it would he highly advantageous if the Government 
were to apjaiint a native aaid a European, having at least a tnie interest 
in tlie welfare of India, to travel tliiough tlxp interior and study tlie 
feelings of the different peoples of the country, their habits, their con¬ 
dition. This information, collected on the spot, would be much more 
valuable and correct than any which could be culled from the formal 
reiiorts of an official; becansc few even of the native dwellers in the 
large towns of India have any true insight into Uio condition and suffer¬ 
ings of tlie poor cultivators of tlie soil in the interior; and unless tliey are 
mixed with and familiarised with,their habits cun uoverbopi'oiHjrly studied. 
The advantagoof eoinbiniug a native with a European in this Commission 
is obvious, for tlie fonner wonhl be able best to secure tlie confidence of tlic 
jM-o])le, while each would iWilitate the other’s work in various ways. 
Two men travelling into the interior of each province in the maniior I 
suggest Would Imm more of tlie inner life of the poorer people than ever 
was known before, even by tbe most cxjierieiiced. Tlie dwellers in Uio 
larger towns arc in a far better position than tlie cultivators of the soil, 
for if they fail to prosifcr in tlieir trades, and fidl into distress, tlieir wants 
are known ami are relieved. But with the poor ryot tlie case is altogotlier 
diflereiit. They are seldom taken any notice of, tlieir feelings and pre- 
j ml ices are never consulted, and it is to these the Goverumciit shonld 
direct their attention. In tlie little travel I have had, I have seen with iny 
own eyes in the interior the large majority of the poor pooplo sunk in cruel 
misery—^misery so deeji that dcatli is looked upon, not as a scourge, but ns 
a relief. Without hojie, without cnconragoment, oppressed and ill-treated, 
they have not the solace which men of education would have were they to 
fall ill a like condition, aiW for the same reasons they are rendered iii- 
capalile of assisting or cnconmging each other. Several objections 
whirh are likely to he niisecl to the scheme of native councils have, in 
my ojiinioii, bwu snffieicntly answered by Sir Bartle Frere in his address, 
so that nothing mon* is necessary on those |»oiiits. In the reprcsoiilative 
system in the Legislative Councils, which has lately been tried, the 
seiectiuii of uiemliors lia.-i been generally confined to ruiik and wealth. 
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but not uitelligeiLce; uor have man of any literary standing and exten¬ 
sive infonuatiou, as to the real state of the conuti-y or the sections of its 
people, been called upon to represent their views. The natives of India 
are very desirous and anxious to state their grievances and ask redress, 
if only opportunity is oftered to them, by giving them their due share in 
tlic administration of the government of their counti 7 ; and the time has 
now come when this shonld be done. India, nt present, is in a state of 
helplessness, and has become poor in wealth; and in this, her depressed 
and disabled state, she appeals to English feelings of humanity, as to a 
younger sister, for help and succour to ameliorate her condition. India 
has long been in a state of submission and dependency, and has quietly 
submitted to all sorts of suflering and iiregularities. And now England, 
after having given a sound education, with a good Christian heart, to 
the children of India, they look for their elevation in position and for 
the opportunity of giving free, though charitable, expression to their 
feelings. The Government, on the plea of financial didicnltics, propose 
new taxes, which of late have been so much increased, and have become 
so burdensome, tlint the people of India are not only distressed, but fau- 
poverished to such an extent that they can only look to England to 
]>rescrvo 'tlicm from their wretchedness and misery. And if at this 
critical moment the authorities slionld not consult the feelings of the 
iwoplc, and their state and condition, before levying new taxes, 
they will fail in doing their duty, and they must remember that 
there is a certain limit to forbearance and submission. In con¬ 
clusion, I would say one word more: As English statesmen gave 
expression on public occasions to their feelings by saying that they hold 
India ns a sacred trust under Providence, I most humbly and respectfully' 
urge that the eye of Providence is closely watching England’s actions in 
respect to the feelings and opinions of the people of India. If England 
discharges her duties as under the eye of Providence, she will merit the 
reward of the Most High—the One and True Living Father of us all, 
differing though we do in external appearance. Providence has been 
pleased to bless England witli wealth and intelligence, and if she were 
not to take mere gloiy in her triumph, but tried to do her best to elevate 
the position of India, she would be fulfilling a sacred duty towards her 
neighbour. As tlie Cliristian proverb says, “Oo unto others as ye would 
tliey should do unto you.” 

Mr. PaicaAnn.—I think it was fortunate. Sir, that it was deter¬ 
mined to postpone the fnrtber consideration of Sir Bartle Frere’s verj 
interesting and instructive paper to tlie present occasion, because tlie 
scheme suggested by him appeared at first so very startling that I felt, 
and I believed others have shared tliat feeling, wo should like to think it 
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over before we expressed an ojjiiiion on the subject. The interval has' 
allowed time for reflection, and I have, after consideration, come to two 
conclusions, which I will, if you will allow me, briefly state to the 
meeting. I fear Uio plan suggested will hardly be successful. Tl>o 
Indian races have been for so many years ground down under the crush¬ 
ing weight of arbitrary and despotic rale that they require a long course 
of political training to ctlucnte tJiem up to that standard of indoiieiidence 
of tlionght that will induce them to believe Hint they can express their 
opinions freely upon public questions with impnnity. I am sorry to aay 
that I cannot think our present system of administration is calculated, 
as a general rule, to iuipnrt that education of which I speak. I think 
that if more encouragement were given to induce tlic natives to express 
their opinion on public questions, wo might in time give them tliat in¬ 
dependence which would enable them to spenk out without hindrance. 
At present I do not think it will bo found that tliis will he tlie case. 1 
tJjiuk the measure hy wliich Sir Bartle Frere endeavoured to provide 
against that sniipression of opinion, by providing that under certain 
circnmstanccs the councils of which he spoke shonld be presided over by 
native officials, instead of Eurojveans, would hardly have tlio desired effect. 
I think all who have been in India will agree witli mo; and Sir Bartle 
Frere liimself will admit that in nine cases out of ten, when the English 
official asks a native suhorJiinito a question upon a matter of public 
interest, the answer Ls given in tlie way tlio native supposes will bo most 
likely to accord with the opinion of the questioner. Wo hoar a great 
deal occasionally aliont tlie overbearing conduct of English officials to 
natives, and we have heard the subject alluded to by tire gentleman who 
has just spoken. This may bo sometimes, and I fear it too often is a 
true bill; bnt as far a.s my experience goes, tlio native in power is ten 
timw—aye, beyond all comparison—^more impatient of free expression of 
(ijiinion than tlie English official. And tlie reason is not far to seek. 
Tlie English oflicial carries with liini from his country sentiments and 
assfKiatioiis ilerived from his long residence under a free constitution, 
and to him there is nothing new or foreign in the idea of freedom in’ 
e.'cpressiuii of opinion by individuals. On the other hand, to Uie native 
nf India, and of all t)rieutal countries, the free and unfettered exprassiou 
of ]nil.‘lic ojiinion is sotnethrag altogether strange and foreign. It is totally 
new to him, and I repent that until the natives have been educated up to a 
higher standard of iiulepeiidiiice of tlmught, Sir Bartle Frcrc’s scheme 
will, I fear, prove iii(>fl'(*<-t(inl. The sueoiid couclusion at wliich I Lave 
arrivetl is, that Sir Bartle Frere has too much overlooked the fact 
that the legitimate channel — shall I say the only and legitimate 
clmnnel? — of pultlie opinion is the press. 1 daresay what I am 
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going to assert will api)ear absunl niul paradoxical to some who 
l)car me, but I assert it with a full conviction of its truth, that tlie 
Indian press, by which I mean the native ns well ns the Anglo-Indian 
jiress, is ns good a representative of public opinion as the press of 
England or France. The press of India is free from one groat dis¬ 
advantage which characterises the press in England, France, and 
some other European countries. In this country a public question is 
discussed not so much upon its intrinsic merits, as upon considerations, 
not exactly of party questions, but of personal influence under the guise 
of party questions. Thus, for instance, the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues may be angels of intelligence and wisdom, they may propound 
the soundest public measures, measures that are wise, good, and just; 
but no matter, the Opposition journals will hold them up to ridicule, and 
stigmatise their measures as unsound, impolitic, aud foolish. On tlio 
other hand, members of the Opposition may bring forward aiei^nres 
equally good, politic, and beneflcial. But the Ministerial organs will 
condemn them simply because they proceecl from the Opposition, and, 
perhaps, stigmatise the authors of them as idiots and political charlatans. 
This is tile weak point of the English press, and it is a serious one, but 
it is one from which the Indian press is entirely free. English people 
call this system party govcniment, and defend it ns being constitutional, 
and they like it because it suits the active aud vigorous political spirit 
of the country, and I daresay it is all right. But, on general grounds, 
it must be obviously an advantage to have a jiress less under tlie 
influence of party feeling, and accustomed to weigh and discuss, to 
approve or condemn, public measures purely on their own merits, and not 
according as a man stands in favour or disfavour with the editor of a party 
jounial. In tlie Indian piTss measures are discussed in this impartial 
spirit; tho writers sift every question as well as they can, and consider it 
in all its bearings. It may be that in some respects the Indian press is 
not so well informed as it might be, but yet on the whole it does, I thmk, 
beyond question, fairly reflect public opinion as far as we are likely to get 
at it. The only other remark I would make is, that if we would wish 
tlie natives of India to express tlicir opinion freely on political and public 
questions, some encouragement must be given them to do so. If we 
would have tliem tell us what they really tiiiuk and feel on matters that 
concern their own interest, we must encourage tliem to do so by means far 
other than tliosc which have been used hitherto. The sort of encourage¬ 
ment they do meet with may be seen from the way in which the remon¬ 
strance against the income-tax was received iu the House of Commons 
the otlier day—the House of Comuions, recollect—that assembly where 
of all places iu the world one would expect that a temperate and 
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respectful remonstrance against an obnoxious impost would bare been 
received, at any rate, irith courtesy and attention. Yet how was that 
remonstrance received, Sir 7 A minister of the Crown—a member of a 
So-called Liberal Govenuneut—could stand up in the House and 
stigmatise the temperate protest of an oppressed people as tlic 
shrieking and howling of discontented serfs This is tlio kind of en¬ 
couragement the public opinion of India meets with in the House of 
Commons! l)o you think, Sir, those words have not gone over tho 
length and breadth of the laud, and sunk deep into the hearts of a 
hundred millions of people? I am sure I express the feeling of the 
meeting when I say that wo heard Sir Bartlo Frere’s address with the 
utmost i>o88ible interest, as a valuable suggestion for the solution of a 
difficult problem in our Indian administration. But for myself, I cannot 
help thinking that Sir Bartle Frere would have clone a still greater 
service to the cause if he had devoted liis aente intellect and his boat 
exjierience to the solution of the problem, not “ how best to ascertain 
public opinion in India,” but how best to induce the Indian Qorenuncut 
to attend to it when it has been ascertained. 

Mr. SrKD Maumoou. —I should have been reluctant to speak on tho 
subject before tho Association tliis evening, but since I find. Sir, that it 
is your desire to hear the opinions of tliose natives of India who aro 
present, 1 feel it almost a duty to say what I tliink about tbo subject 
upon wbicb Sir Bartle Frere has addressed you. Eespectiug publio 
0 ]iiniou in India, 1 perfectly agree with those who consider it a matter 
of great iiniiortiince; and I share the opinion of Mr. Prichard in 
regard to tho English press in India. That press, doubtless, cn- 
dcavonrs to obtain accurate information resjwctiiig tlio opinions of 
tl»e peojde, and gives its views rcsjiecting questions which alfect 
public interest; but it exjiresses tho views only of the European 
community. I doubt the great imixirtancc attached by the last speaker 
to the native press, and my remark w-ill appieor less surprising when we 
take into consideration the reluctance of the native editors to publish 
any opinion against the Government They are afraid to do so; and I 
iim sorry to say that, in some nistances, the influence of tlio Government 
has been us«l in jiutting down the opinions of native jnnmals. Under 
such cireujustances it w ea.«y*to see that the difficnlties which beset the 
investigation of native ojiiuiou are by no means small. The natives 
always feel that tlie editors of tlie native journals are {lersonally re- 
EjNinsihle for what they write less to law than to the English officials, 
and thus opinions in any way against the Government aro almost always 
left miexpres-sed. Mr. Prichard has alluded to tlie topic of the attitude 
of English officials in India. I will not cuter hito the disagreeable dis- 
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cussioii as to wlietlier it is the fault of tlic officials or tlie fault of the 
natives, but I may express luy conviction that the evil arises from faults 
on lioth sides; and it must always exist so lon}' as we do not understand 
England and the English character, and do not appreciate tlic British 
sentiment of liberty.- It is true, iis a speaker has said, tliat a few of the 
natives of India ore capable of uuderstanding the system of English 
Crovenuuont in India, but by far the majority of the natives are quite 
incapable of doing so, and have no means of knowing the difference 
between Uio Government of India now and what it was a centuij ago ; 
for though no dc-s]>otism rules India, yet the English officials are re¬ 
garded as possessing all the powers which the aamils under the Mogul 
Empei-ors used to have. Under such cii-cumstances the difficulty of 
finding out the real opinion of tlie natives is extraordinarily augmented, 
but still I do not think it is beyond the power of the British Government 
to find out means to ascertain the public opinion of mdividuals. 1 
can allow that wo aro too far back in civilisation to have a sufficiently 
good and sound puldic opinion upon which tlkC Government can base 
its legislation; in fact, it would bo daugei-ous to yield to it more 
thati its value deserves. In saying this 1 do not mean to be in the 
least unpatriotic to my country, but 1 express convictions which must 
be held by all unbiassed and impartial men. But although wo arc not yet 
capable of entering largely mwii tlie arena of public affairs, 1 am uever- 
theless convinced that die public opinion of our nuisses is of great 
imiHirtauce to the British Qovemmout—indeed, of the most vital im¬ 
portance. T do not mean by this to assert tliat the public opinion of 
die whole body of the natives is correct upon public (piosddus ; but Ido 
assert that, right or wrong, public opinion should bo watched by the 
Government, and its sentunents carefully weighed. Neglect in giving 
the necessary attention even to a grossly erroneous ]<ublic opinion may 
have the most injurious effect. Tlie enormities of 1857 were committed 
because the natives did not know what good the British Govenimeiitbad 
done to their couutiy, and they were equally uicapahle of miderstanding 
what would follow after the expulsion of the British nation from India. 
The mutiny, perhaps, would never have happened if we only had a 
better knowledge of the system and objects of the British Govemmeut. 
And could 110 means arrest die excesses of >07 ? Without entering into 
the painful uiquiry as to wlmt, oil the one baud, was done by die natives 
of India in 1857, or, on die other hand, what was done by tlic English 
in su]iprcssing the rebellion, I may express my regret to find that the 
larger number of tlie Eiuxipcans who were then in India seemed inclined 
to luy the whole bliuuc upon the jxior native |iopulatioii, forgetting that 
the aihiilssluu involves the uduiissiou that die Britisli Goverumeut of 
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tliat time •were iu tlie most extraordinary ignorance of the current of 
public opinion in tho great provinces over which the English rule 
extends. No admission, however, is made Unit all the wrong was on the 
side of the natives ; and, pcrlinps, the best we can do is to let the mutiny 
pav into oblivion. But justice most still award Uiat there were faults 
on both sides, and that tho Government had erred in neglecting to study 
tlic public opmiou of the ]H>ople. Tlie native population yield willingly 
to tho influence of the Government, but when we know that tlie Govern¬ 
ment is really neglecting a means of information which would be alike 
beneficial to tho population and the Government, a hearing shonld be 
gmntwl; and moans should be given to the natives of seeing that the 
British arc really ruling the nation for its own benefit, and of seeing 
whcUuT the revenue of India is devoted to its welfare, and not sent to 
swell the riches of England. If the native 4e^'iire to have some share in 
public affairs Is not gratified, it is not a matter of mnch wonder that dis¬ 
satisfaction exists, and tho people become in critical times capable of 
doing things which tlicy may afterwards regret. Now, Sir, we all agree 
that there is much difficulty iu .vseertnining tlie public feeling of India, 
but the gentlemen who have siiokcn on this subject do not seem to have 
proiiosed anything which may render the Government capable of finding 
out tho thoughts of the people. I have already said that I think it 
would be most dangerous for the British Government to attempt to 
manage India, solely guided by tho public opinion of its people; but I 
rci<cnt that even a study of our ignorance would be a wise thing on the 
part of our mlers. To take an instance, trifiiug in itself, perhaps, bnt 
imixirtant in its bearing—or so at least it appe-vrs to me—I mean tlie 
Rupjsisod danger to the British rule in India from a Russian invasion. 
Well, Sir, in this country it is said to be im^Kissiblo for the Russians to 
cross file immense mountain barriers which most bo passed to reach the 
plains of India, and tliat even if Rus.sia attempted an invasion, it would be 
en.sy for the British Government to send a Sepoy array to the frontier to 
siiocessfully stay tho Russian advance. People who argne thus do not 
fake into coiisidcnition the public opinion of India on this subject In a 
city, once the capital of the Mogul Empire—I mean Delhi, to which I 
belniipf—f can tell yon tho jHililic opinion held there by all classes, 
Hindoos ami Mohanimedansn You are aware that Delhi was considered 
to be the chief place from which, in the year ]S.o7, the greatest mischief 
of the mutiny was done; ami now, Bir, it is a city where political opinion 
strongly stirs the people, ami so strongly does tlie su]ipo.sed Russian in¬ 
vasion iiiHiience public opinion that it is believed tliat tho day is not far 
when tho sound of the Ru-ssian guns will be heard at Posbawnr. It is 
also believed that if Russia erosscs the frontier the whole of India 
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■will rise ill anna a^inst tlio British rule, quite iiulifiTcrciit whether the 
change will bo good or bad, but simply hiflnenccd by tlie desire to 
revenge the injuries of 1857. But no measures are taken by the Qo- 
vemmeut to mitigate the evils which give rise to tliis impression, which, 
however ridiculous, may bring forth the most unhappy results. To 
look in another direction, the British Government may work great good 
■while endeavouring to remedy the evils of which the natives complain, 
if they consult public opinion in respect to the acts of the Legislative 
Council. I am sorry to say I have mot with people who have lived in 
India all their lives, and who might, therefore, have been expected to 
know a great deal of the government of the country, who would have 
England rule the nation altogether regardless of public opinion. These 
gentlemen forget that perhaps the only—certainly the best—•justifica¬ 
tion for England's rule in India is that she desires to raise the people 
from their sunken condition, and to do the nation good in every way. 
And in undertaking this great mission England is bound to disi-egard 
her own private advantage, and to comfort, protect, and encourage her 
weaker sister, trusting to the gratitude which I hope the country 
will ever show. A gentleman has alluded to tlie income-tax in India. 
I was away from homo when that tax was instituted, but from private 
correspondence, and from what I have gathered from my friends, I 
think 1 can estimate the public opinion of India on the subject. 
Of this I am qnite sure; there is an almost unanimous opinion that tlie 
revenues of India are very ill-muunged, and that tlie Finance Miuistere 
arc cither vei-y careless or incapable of managing or arranging the 
taxation of the country; and the natives tliiuk they could manage the 
finances of tlie country much better, if they were allowed to have any 
hand in the matter. Public opinion inclines to tlie belief that the 
revenues of India go to enrich the pockets of England j and though to us 
the impression appears ridiculous, yet to me it only shows the necessity 
for permitting the natives some association in the government of the coun¬ 
try. They will then see how totally unfounded is tlie impression they hold. 
If I may bo allowed to express my opinion as to the mode by which 
the British Government may bo able to learn Uie true public opinion of 
India—and it is an opinion not held by mo alone, but sharoil by others— 
it is to establish district councils by means* of a voting sufiroge. And 
tliough it would be neither wise, nor possible to extend tho suflTrage so 
widely os it exists in England, yet all ]>ossessing a certain amount of 
real propriety or its equivalent might have a vote upon such a question. 
If such councils were established, and presided over by the district 
officei-s, and if the ballot system of voting were mlopted in the council, 
there would be little difficulty in getting at tlie real opuiion of the 
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country on any given subject. It is aetnaJly the fact—though tha 
people in England cannot understand it, never h.aving seen it—that tlic 
officers of districts arc very much dreaded by the people whom tliey 
govern, and, in some instances, I am sorry to say, the fear is not un¬ 
founded. If I were in the place of some of the landholders, I would, 
indeed, be very reluctant to bo rwpiired to give my frank opinion on any 
qac.stion asked me by the district officer if my opinion was likely to dis¬ 
please him, and in doing this I would be guarduig my interest. But by 
Bvo ballot system the matter might bo so arranged that tire people who 
have to give their opinion could have no reason to fear the Government 
displeasure. I have already said that the opinion thus gathered from 
the provincial or district councils all over India would not necessarily bo 
proper to follow, nor would tho Oovomment he bound to grant what was 
asked. Tlio advice of the natives would probnbly be often not such as 
could be adopted; and this must always be the case until tlio nation are 
sufficiently well advanced to have trustworthy opinion, as in civilised 
European communities. While the Qoveniinent would tlius bo secure 
from the adoption of unwise measures, it would be in a position to hear 
mid know tlio feelings of the nation, and would, besides, be giving to 
the i>coplo tliat incentive to advancement wliich is tlie aim of good 
government, nda end would be greatly assisted and obtained by a 
proper system of education in die vernaculars of the country, when an 
intelligence spreading among tho masses of the people would give weight 
and value to public opinion, and to obtain this most desirable result 
should be die constant aim of tho Qovemmeut, not only for the benefit 
of India, bnt for the honour of the country by which it is ruled. Act¬ 
ing dins, the British Government will sliow that dioh rule is uot a yoke 
upon India, but a blessing from Heaven. 

Mr. TiiBLAWNKY Sacniiers olisoivcd that, viewing the subject from 
a purely British point of view, ho would venture to express his opinions 
ni»n it, and ho did so os one who had some little experience as a partici¬ 
pator in tho govcniment of a metropolitan parish. I doubt [contiuued 
the sjicaker] whether administration in an English point of view is 
understood to be designed for the purpose of bringing about, or directing, 
or aiding, political discussion at all. I do not think it is any part of the 
Imsincss of an admiiiistratiofi to deal with such questions. They are 
incidents, not objects of its work. If wo give the proper objects of an 
administration, upon just and proper principles—if wo teach tho Indian 
people (and in fact we have litde to teach them in respect to the prin¬ 
ciples upon which local administration is based) to re-erect the institu¬ 
tions which existed from time immemorial among them, and desire them 
to carry on their local affairs as we carry on our own—the incidents of 
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political and social opinion will work tlicmsclvcs out of tlieir own accord. 
I totally differ from Mr. Prichanl in rcKardiiig the press of India as of 
influence on public opinion. I know that in saying tl is I am bringing 
upon myself the castigation of gontlenien who have tho reputation of 
holding the tongue of public opinion; but I core little for that. 1 believe 
that anywhere and everywhere, if we want to find a just expression of 
tho opinion of the public, we must look upon it ns it is given in a publ'c 
meeting, properly organiscil and limited. Not such meetings as we are 
now prone to in this countjy—concourses of rabble in places where they 
are utterly unknown ; but meetings of person.s in localities where tliey 
reside, and are known as men of understanding. No expression of 
opinion given in any other form can be called public opinion legiti¬ 
mately ; and no other expression of opinion is entitled to the weight 
which tho phrase conveys. Now, in India onr position may be regarded 
as one of tiunsition. Hitherto our position in that conutjy has been 
that of conquerors; and it is a comparatively easy thing to govern by the 
sword. It is quite true that we did not seek tliis position ; we entered 
Iitdia ns traders, and desired so to remain; and, being as.snulted, we 
were obliged to oppose force to force, and thus came to our present 
(losition. We find ourselves in this position, that if we dc.siro to 
rcniain as traders wo most bo rulers also; and the first consideration, 
therefore, of the British Government is. How to maintain our rule in 
India ? This question now presents itself in a new phase. We cease to 
rule the country by merely military ocenpation, but have erected a civil 
administration. I am sure 1 shore the sentiments of all true Englishmen 
when I say we should be exceedingly son-y to maintain a despotic admi¬ 
nistration in India any longer than was absolutely necessary to tho pcaco 
of the country and the safety of the English, and therefore I nm glad to 
support tho proposition which is now under discussion. I held tli's 
opinion years ago, when it was the fashion to say that public opinion in 
India was a thing not to be regarded at all, that the natives would never 
be fit to govern themselves, and that the ideas of local self-government 
and representation wore altogetlier foreign to them. Such was the 
o]>inion expressed by many gentlemen who returned from India. Bi t 
all that is changed. We have learned that in India municipal institr- 
tntions exist of a date far older than onr o'^ ; and, tliat being the cas>', 
if we look at the actual administration of India, we can hardly fail to b (0 
that tho danger wo incur is that of over-governing India. We are taking 
much more upon ourselves in India tlian would be safe for ns to adopt 
here; and if the Government of this country were to undertake the entile 
administration of all tho affairs, local and general, of the peojile there 
would bo a revolution, and it would be impossible at the same thne to 
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encourage a spirit of freedom. The same spocwclo is presented iu India, 
and what the Goveniment must do is to withdraw itself as mneh as 
possible from interference iu local affairs, and to leave them nli^^t 
entirely in the hands of the people. But the gi-eat point to secure in 
administration is a proper and effective system of “ check.” You have 
no business to trust any people to administer tlieir own affairs without 
watching them. If you give the people of India authority to manage 
their own local aflaus, and take care tliat they are attended to, you 
will have ofiorded them an organisation valuable both to you and to 
them, especially valuable to yon as giving the necessary machinery for 
estimating public opinion; and you will at the same time have relieved 
youreelves of a large jwrtion of the responsibility which is involved in 
the government of 200,000,000 of people. 

Sir. 8. B. Thakub, remarking on the observations which had fallen 
from several speakcis respecting the native organs of the press, said he 
agreed with llr. Prichard in thinking the Lidimi press is os good a means 
of ascertaining public opinion as that in England; and to his mind 
the remarks of Mr. Saunders on this part of the subject were inconect, 
nor could he agree with tlie statements which h.ad been made respecting 
the alleged subserviency of editors to officials. On the contrary, in his 
pxperieuce at Bombay, and from what he knew iu regaid to Madras and 
Bengal, the editors of newspapers hod no fear in expressing their opinion. 
8ir Bartlo PVero had urged that it is tlie duty of the public servants to 
go over the districts and learn sometliing of the wants and manners of 
the people whom they rule. This was quite true; aud the plea.that no 
time can be found for this, although valid in some instances, is often but 
a poor excuse; the real reason for the neglect being Uie habit of the 
functionary to look down upon the people, and to rule them with 
a high hand, treating tlioir grievances with indifference. He cordially 
agreed with Sir Bartle Frcrc’s scheme; and to the objection that 
were an English officer placed at the head of the provincial native 
councils tlie candid opinion of the mombers would not be forthcoming ho 
demurred, by remarking that it was hardly probable tliat in a native 
council all of the members would be so wanting in public spirit ns 
to suppress tlieir opinions. To die objection that the political education 
pf die people of India is not sufficiently advanced to enable thorn to 
appreciate such a system, he replied that though a fault exists in diis 
respect, yet it once ap^died to England herself, for she must have mode 
a beginning iu representative goveniment, or of the duties of delegates. 
In those times die more intelligent and advanced in the nation guided 
the people to a right conclusion, and the some could be done in India; 
and if it were done he did not despair but that India in process of time 
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wonld reach the {loint at irluch the English people had arrived. One of 
the speakers observed that a native iu office is a grcs»\tor desjiot than on 
Englishman; bat the natives were not apjioiutod to any of the high 
offices; and if in 8ul>ordiiiate positions there were instances whore native 
officials had abused their power, they were certainly far less numerous 
than the instances wherein English officials abused their jiowcrs. Re¬ 
specting the remark of Mr. Saunders that the first object of the Britiidi 
was to maintain their rtde under any circumstances, the K|»eaker urged 
that that was not the ground on which the English could base their 
claim to the gratitude of the natives. England’s best plea is that her rule 
is the most beneficial to India, and that, holding the conutiy in trust, she 
rules it only until the time comes when the people show tlicmselvcs able 
and willing to govcn\ themselves. 

On the motion of Ck)loucl French, tlic debate was adjourned. 


MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 19, 1871. 
For t/ie Second Adjourned Dismmon on the Addrens read hy Sir Hurtle 
Frere, G.C.SJ., K.C.B., on “ The Means of Ascertaining Public 
Opinion la India." 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR VINCENT EYRE, K.C.S.L, 
lu TUB Chair. 

Sir ViNCBHT Eyke, K.C.S.L, occupied the chair as on the two previous 
occasions, and, in opening the proceedings, he observed that, iu order to 
widen the discussion as much as possible, and to give os many as possible 
an opportunity of expressing their opinions on tho imiHirtant question 
before the mooting, each speaker would bo requested to limit himself to 
about ten minutes, more or less. 

Sir Mokdaunt "Wbuls. —I shall bo very hajipy indeed, so far as tlic 
ten minutes will allow—raUicr a abort space iu which to discuss so im¬ 
portant a question—to give expression to certain views which I entertain 
in reference to this imjvortaut subject which has been introduced by Sir 
Bortle Frere. I cannot conceive that there could be a question of more 
importance, because, to my mind, if it means anything it involves a 
radical change in tlie system of government i^ India; it means that the 
Government of India is to be the expression of .public opinion ; it means 
representative government; and it means that tlie natives of India are 
to liave a voice in the public affairs of their country. Looking at the 
matter in this broad view, and taking as a basis tlie statement made by 
Sir Bartle Frere, nameiy, tliat there is to be a village council, that re]>re- 
sentatives are to be sent from it to the district council, who, iu tnni, will 
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seud members to Ibe provincial council—to consider this proposition in 
a proper light the habits of the people and the extent of edneation must 
be carefully considered. Now it happens, anfortunately, that the great 
majority of the people arc uuetlucatod. In saying this, do not let it bo 
supposed that I am disi)osed to igitore what has been done in the way of 
remedying this condition of affairs. On the contrary, no man is more 
alive than 1 am to the real and substaiitiul ]>rogrcss which has been 
nuulc among tlie natives who have had the advantage of a high-class 
education. But this is true only in a very limited degree, and in tliat 
limited degree it only applies to the population of the towns. Qet away 
from these centres of society, and what do you find in the country at 
large? The utter absence of education. Yet it is to the population of 
the country we must look to form the representative institutions which 
constitute the base of tlic proposed system. In the annual administrative 
report of the North-West Provinces 1 find that the state of education is 
simply this : the entire nunilKjrof pupils under instruction was 200,831. 
Reckoning the number of those who are of suitable age for instruction, 
tl»ere should bo 5,106,719 learners in the schools, or twenty-five times 
tlie present number. Assuming half the above number to l»o boys, there 
ought to be 2,553,860 boys at school, instead of 189,292. The report 
shows that 92^ per cent, of tlic boy population are uncilncated; and did 
time perniit I could satisfy you as to this by referring to oUtcr reports 
which have been published, which show what is the real condition of 
things. Whilst I am most sincerely of opiition that tlie propositions of 
Sir Bartle Frero are such as should be entertained and seriously con¬ 
sidered 08 a feasible means of ascertaining public opinion in India, and 
as an efficient system of machinery, whereby the Government conld 
collect most valuable information, still I wish it to be clearly understood 
that we arc dealing with an uneducated people. Take Bengal—in many 
respects a favoured selection—and taking its population at 40,000,000, 
yet in all the lower-class schools throughout Bengal there are not more 
than 170,000 hoys in daily attendance receiving education} this number 
being, of coui-se, exclusive of the comparatively few who are in attend¬ 
ance at the higher-class schools. Sir Bartle Frere’s scheme proposes to 
nurse the existing native councils in the villages, mid it is not difficult 
to estimate the amount of, knowledge there would be displayed in such 
assemblies as these. It follows natui-ally that the whole tiling would be 
entirely in the hands of the few educated people in these villages. In' 
what may be called tlie “ go-ahead ” province of the Punjab, you have 
a kind of representative principle at work in relation to ninety-seven 
municipal bodies, subdivided into tlirco classes, with graduated powers of 
expenditure. The committees of the first-class municipalities are eni- 
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powered to spend their income on objects avitliorisod by the Act without 
reference to snporior authority. Those of the second nud third class are 
more under the control of the conunissioiicr and district officer. It ap¬ 
pears from the administrative report that the committees arc composed of 
official and non-official members; that the mode of apiioiutinent is, in 
some cases, elective, but geiicmlly the non-official members arc selocti'd 
by Government Now, how do those committees work 7 The same report 
says of these municipal bodies that the most effective, most influential, 
intelligent, and independent meinbei-s of those conunittecs are tlie Govern¬ 
ment nominees, if you go into the matter furtlier you will find that in 
the Bombay Presidency during the last year the Municipal Act was 
introduced into several towns, its operation was suspoudoil in Tarapoor, 
in Tanna, and Shendomuo, in Khnndeish, ou petitions of the inhabitants 
themselves. I am not aware of Uio existence of munici]ml iiislitntinns 
in Bengal, except in the town of Calcutta, nud, perhaps, in one or two 
other towns. I will admit, however, for the purposes of argument, that 
the working of municipal institutions has been successful. In Uinritsur 
the mode in which the jiublic business was transactwl was most satis¬ 
factory, and 1 believe tlic municiiail bodies in the Punjab arc a perfect 
Bucce8.s. Now comes the question—llow are we, first of all, to a.<K:ertniu 
what is the view entertavneil by the natives on this question 7—because 
at present it is a complete blank. 1 sec here many gentlemen of great 
experience in various parts of India, and yet I will venture to say that 
not one of thorn could explain the working of a village council in India 
or what it means. Yet it is this which is to he Um foundation of the 
representative principle in India. I may .say tlint I am <piite in favour 
of tlie proposition of Sir Bortle Frcre if it can be carried out; hut let us 
first see the metliod by which it could be made ]>rarUcable. Wo ought 
to have correct information os to the real action of these village councils, 
and also of the feeling of the leading nutives on the question. Isay this 
because, although I feel it is all very well fur us to meet here, and attempt 
to discuss a large and important question like this, it is certain tliat, after 
all, we can come to no satisfactoi-y conclusion without a more extensive 
knowledge of the working of the existing institutiotis and the feelings 
of the natives. I agree with every word that has been said in urging the 
importance of the question; it is one of tSc deepest interest to tlie 
natives of India. I freely admit tliat the natives are entitled to direct 
represenUtion in the Indian councils, as proposed by Bir Bartle Frere. 
But you might have a majority of natives in the legislative councils 
according to Sir Bartle Frere’s scheme. Would you be prepared to 
adopt the legislation which they might recommend 7 If so, you will, as 
•a consequence, have yielded to that body, or to its majority, the }K»wcr of 
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pnssing acts, or of taking suck steps as may effect a cliange in tie whole 
policy of tire Goveruiuent of India in reference to tlie mode in which ini- 
■ portant pnhlic questions have been, or may be, dealt with. Last year I 
tinvclled through Itussin, and in the course of my journey I visited several 
large villages, and there I found a system of village councils, in which 
certain powers were exercised with respect to bridges, roads, and different 
local iimttors; and it is remarkable that the same principle suggested 
by Sir IJartle Frere in respect to representation m councils is already in 
e.xistencc in Itii.ssia. The village councils there have the power to send 
delegates to Uie ]>rovincial assembly. There is, however, this important 
differenccj that the pi'ovincinl assemblies of Rnssia have tlic power of 
impofing taxes. And it is a point for yon to consider that if you have 
in India provincial councils like the assemblies of Russia, with tlie 
power of imposing taxes, the importance of the scheme now produced 
cannot bo overrated. All who have been in India and mixed at all 
among the native population have seen that if tlie people are sensitive of 
one tiling, it is in reference to tlieir taxation—they have tho gi-eatest 
.possible dislike to it. And here I may remark, ns illustrating tlio point, 
that among the witiie.sses recently examined by the Coinmitloo of the 
House of Commons on Indian Finance was a native gentleman, who, in 
reply to qnestions respecting tho cess in Bengal for educational purposes, 
said he was willing that education should bo set aside altogether, and 
that con$e<pientlj, moral and intellectual advaueomont sliould be .alto¬ 
gether stopped, sooner than see such a tax levied. I have said that in so 
large a question it is of the highest importance—indeed, I think it is 
absolutely necessary that the feelings of the natives in respect to it 
should he consulted. It is true tliat it is but an act of justice that you 
should give tlie natives a voice in tho expenditure of the taxation which 
is jirincipally borne by them. Although there is a largo body of native 
genthmeu, thorongldy wlucatcd and perfectly competent to take up an 
iiide])cndeiit jmsition in any legislative body, yet they would be associated 
with a large number who would be scut tlicre by the uneducated mass of 
the jieojile. And tliereforo 1 think the first thing we ought to do is to 
educate the pwiplc of India—giving them an education similar to that 
given to tlic lower classes in tliis country. Tlie progress of that educa¬ 
tion should be cai'cfully fi atcheil by means of certain officers who can 
collect infuriiiiitiuii, and observe the infiuences brought to bear on the 
pcojdc. And having done that, at the end of whatever number of years 
may he necessary to projierly effect it, a prcjsositiou similar to that of Sir 
Bartle Frere must come before the Government both at home and in 
India. I am prcjiared to accejit the result of such a step; but I say 
that if at any time the natives of Indio arc in such a position of iiitellcc- 
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tuHl and moral culture as to be able to form a solid and reliable public 
opinion, that moment a duo share of the government should be given to 
them. I repeat that I am prepared for all the consequences of this, 
although to the future of India it may mean the placing of perfect self- 
control into the hands of the 150,000,000 of people, and the relinquish¬ 
ment of power by the dominoirt foreign race. We must do what is right 
and just to the natives by giving them a sound education, and thus 
enable them to enter upon the exercise of a honest and deliberate public 
opinion, free from the dictation of officials, whether native or European ; 
and yon will have laid a sound basis on which to found a su]>crstnicturc 
of self-government. With these lunitations I heartily concur in Sir 
Bartle Frerc’s proposition, that the natives of India are entitled to 
representation just as in Australia, in New Zealand, in Canad:v, of 
none of whom would any man begrudge even gi'eatcr independesreo 
if they desired it than they now ]>osscss. Once adopt the principle 
in India, and you must not expect to control the feelings of 150,000,000 
of people, who will assuredly ask for their rights, and, in the strength of 
their intellectual power, will bo in a position to demand them. However 
unpalatable tins may be to some of us, we must be prepared to face it 
with a good heart, and to accept any result which shall follow from oiir 
endeavour to be just> honourable, and upright in our dealings with tlio 
people of India. 

Ur. Mooat. —Coitlially concurring as I do in the leading principle 
which is the basis of Sir Bartle Frere’s address, namely, that in tlie 
government of India you must mainly consult the feelings and opinions 
of the natives of that country, and that you must associate them iu the 
great work of government, I also agree with Sir Mortlnunt Wells iu 
thiuldug it impossible to narrow the question to the simple issue on 
which Sir Bartle Frere lias placed it, for it really opens up the whole 
subject of the govenunent of the Indian Empire. I believe, also, that 
until the mass of the people aro more extensively and better educated 
than they are at present, you can scarcely with safety entrust any of the 
powers of govemmg to the natives of Imh\ or that public opinion, 
elicited by means suggested by Sir Bartle Frere, would be of any great 
value to you. I am strongly of opinion that the acts of the (ioverumeiit 
ought to ho regulated by native opinion rathqf than by om- own precon¬ 
ceived notions on the subject. To show you how thoi-oughly sound 8ir 
Bartle Frerc’s views ore on this subject, I can give you some of the 
results of my own experience as to the value of native counsel iu iimttors 
of great public importance. In tlie early part of my career in India, 
when in charge of the Medical College of Calcutta, au institution which 
Las been tlie mcan.s of. bestowing a vast amount of moral and materiul 
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benefit upon the community, Uiore arose a great agitation among the 
natives on a siibjcct 'which has been the cause of similar outbreaks of 
feeling elsewhere in more advanced communities. It was with reference 
to the pursuit of practical anatomy, and that event to which 1 refer 
occurred during the administration of Lord Auckland, a ruler who has 
not received fair treatment at the hands of the historians of India, hut 
who was not less active in promotiug the welfare of the people under his 
charge than he was ivise in the measures originated by his Government. 
When the agitation arose Lord Auckland sent for me and told me tliat a 
monster petition was about to be presented to them to prohibit the 
dissection of tlie human body, as being repugnant to the feelings and 
opposed to the religious prcgudices of the people, and that a great public 
Ciimmotiou was likely to arise on the subject. Ho said to me that this 
question must never come before him as Governor-General, and he added, 
“ I give you full authority to discover the cause of the agitation of the 
people, and, it possible, to remove it” Anxious, of course, to secure 
that no detriment should be done to the college by a prohibition of the 
all-iiiiportaut study of anatomy, I consulted tiie chief magistrate and 
other leatling Eai oi)cnns, members of the community; but no information 
which tlicy could give me hcl{>cd me iu the least as to tlie cause of tlie 
popular commotion. I then went to an esteemed old native friend of 
miiio, Uie late Rain Comal Son, a member of tlie Council of Education, 
and uuclc, I believe, of Baboo Keshnb Cliundcr Son, the great Hindoo 
refoimcr, who has recently been among you. I stated the facta to him, 
and said, “ You are one of the parents and founders of the medical 
college, and I ask you to help to rescue us from tliis difficulty, for if the 
jiursuit of anatomy is to be prohibited it will bo fatal to the progress of the 
institution and to the study and practice of medicine.” He took the matter 
uj) with his customary cordiality and skill, and by his aid we traced tlie 
source of the popular prejudice to an interfereiice with a very curious 
vcKted right which was interfered with. Tlie matter was settled to tlie 
satisfaction of all concerned, tlie agitation ceased, and from that hour 
to this tlicrc has been no hindrance to the pursuit of anatomy in the 
oollego at Calcutta. It lias extended throughout all the provinces of 
Iiiilin, other colleges Lave followed in the wake of the noble institution 
ill C'nientta, and medical science in India lias been enabled to make that’ 
groat progress which would have been impossible but for the assistance 
oT an ciiliglitcncxi native gentleman in respect to a popular outcry. In 
thui I think you have an apt illnslialion of tlie soundness of Sir Bartle 
Frore’s argnineiit; for it ivas this educated, honest, intelligent, and well- 
disposed native who rescnwl us from a dilemma from which, in all pro¬ 
bability, we could not have extricated ourselves. I will give yon au- 
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otlier infltAtice whicli occurfl to me, and it in in reference to the suliject 
of vaccination, which is one of great and pressing unportnneo in England 
at the present moment. Smallpox had become epidemic in llcngal, and 
was ravaging the provinces. An intention was expressed of legislating 
upon the means of stamping out the disease by means of vaccination in 
the place of inocnlation, as practised in the country, which was rightly 
regai-ded as the chief and most niLschievous agent in the exttnision of the 
disease. To tliis there was considerable opposition, and it was repre¬ 
sented as being directly opposed, not only to native feeling and opinion, 
bat to the direct religious hijunctions of its shastres. The question was 
referred to me, ns many similar questions were in those days, and 1 at 
once consulted the Pundits of Calcutta, Nuddea, and Benares, as to the 
religions bearings of the matter. Those loanied men gave nearly con¬ 
current testimony on the subject; upon perceiving which I referred the 
whole to my tried and valued friend Pundit Eshman Chundra Bid- 
gasngur, a man who would be illustrious in any connti-y in which great 
learning, united to lofty patriotism and purity of life, were valued. It was 
cleai'ly shown that there was notliing in vaccination opposed to the reli¬ 
gious tenets or national feelings of the Hindoos, and that, if the requisite 
agency and material could be found, its compulsory introduction would not 
bo resisted. The consequence is that vaccination has extended very largely 
in the country, the old hereditary inoculators are now generally employed 
as vaccinators, and a large amount of benefit has been afforded to the 
people, in a direction in which popular ignorance and mischievous 
agitation have still to be overcome in England. There can he no doubt, 
then, I hope, of the justice of Sir Bartlc Frere’s inference, that the 
success of the government of Munro, the Elphinstones, and many other 
men of great reputation in Indio, was due to their wise and just practice 
of consulting the feelings of the people respecting their prejudices and 
opinions. To introduce such a system generally in the ruling of 
India, it appears to me to be absolutely ncce.ssary, in the first place, for 
the English ruling cla-ss to acquire the confidence and afifection of the 
natives of the country, to associate freely with them on equal terms, and 
thus to make personal friends of them. Who can doubt the result of 
such a course as this ? Early in my career in India I became acquainted 
with a quiet, unobtimive, imi)erfectly educated, tlioroughly honest,: 
large-hearted Englishman, whose very name has probably never been 
heard in this room. Tlie late David Hare was a humble watchmaker, 
who devoted the whole of his spare time, all the money he made, and 
untiring energy after business hours, to the education and welfare of the 
natives of Calcutta. He visited them in their own homes, he gave them 
friendly and fatherly advice whenever it was needed, and he gained so 
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thoroughly their coufidcnce and affcctiou that thousands followed liiin to 
the grave, which, by his own desire, was placed within tlie precincts of 
the first great college in India—the late Hindoo College of Calcutta—an 
institution which owed much of its high character and prosperity to his 
hcnevoleut exertions. A statue was raised to his honour, and to this day 
the anniversary of his death is marked by the grateful natives, who 
meet together to commemorate his virtues and to express reverence for his 
memory. It was greatly by this good man’s peraonal influence, in its infancy, 
that the progress made in education has led to the establishment of uni¬ 
versities hi India, and to the extension of the university system through¬ 
out that gi-cat empire. Kir Mordauiit Wells appears to think that the 
state of general education in India is so low as to render the adoption of 
Sir Baitle Freie’s principle of representation in village and district 
councils of doubtful use at ])resent. As regards the great body of the 
people, he is, I think, right, for, in statistics which I collected carefully 
of more tlian a million of the criminal population, I found that ninety- 
three per cent were entirely uninstructed, a majority of the remainder 
could only read and write, and but three per cent were fairly educated 
for their position in life. If time permitted, I believe I could show you 
that tliose numbers are probably a correct indication of the state of the 
popnlation generally in regard to instruction. But of the class of 
educated natives it is impossible to speak in the same terms, for they are 
well <iualifled in every respect to take a much larger and more important 
share in the goveniment of their country than is at present accorded to 
them. Take, for example, as ty^ricol examples, the native judges now 
sitting on the bench of the High Court of Calcutta, and it would bo 
difficult anywhere to find more learned, upright, and able administrators 
of the highest judicial powers. Take, again, the native bar throughout 
the country, of whom the best members would do honour even to West¬ 
minster Hall, as an eminent chief justice has told us. To go a step 
lower, have wo not a singularly efficient body of educated natives holding 
tlio chief executive offices in the revenue and judicial administration of 
the country ? I do not hesitate to state my opinion that, but for tlie 
ability, integrity, industiy, and great local and general knowledge of the 
e.vcelicnt Ixaly referred to, the whole judicial and revenue adnunistration 
of the comitry would collwpse utterly. It would be idle to doubt that 
tliose who till so efficiently the lower offices would not dischai-ge with 
equal seal and success tlie duties of the highest offices of those depart¬ 
ments. With resiicct to the details of Uie scheme propxised by Sir 
Bartic Frere, I do not feel qualified to exjiross any very decided 
opinion until I hear what the natives themselves say to it, for they 
alone are competent to detenuine the question. In dealing with so 
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ancient a society and civilisation as those of Indio, it is, however, 
ri^ht in nil circomstanccs to build upon existing foundations, and to 
avoid all violent changes and disrnptious. But, beyotid and above 
all, if India is to be ruled from this country, ns seems to be the 
prevailing feeling of statesmen, a feeling of which I take leave to 
donbt the prudence and propriety, it is absolutely necessary tliat Eng¬ 
land should rise to a knowledge of tlie fact that the government of 
the vast Eastern Empire has been entrusted by Providence to Great 
Britain for a higher principle Uian to grow cotton for Lancashiie, to send 
jute to Leeds and Bradford, to form a training-school for warriors and 
administrators, or to enable enterprising merchants and planters to 
realise fortunes from her rich and teeming soil. The object is, I hope, 
to raise the people in the scale of nations, to educate and civilise the 
masses, os well as to afford the menus of instruction to the higher 
classes, to provide a-career for the gentlemen, noblemen, and princes of 
the country, to whom a fitting share in controlling the destiny of the 
laud is at present denied ; by more just and prudent laws to render 
justice accessible to all, and to afford duo protection to life and property; 
to let the cultivator enjoy his lot in pence and plenty; and to raise 
the revenues necessary for the purposes of imperial and local goveniinent 
in such ways as shall interfere least with the comfort and happiness of 
the people. In fact, gradually and snroly to educate the people of India 
in the great and abiding work of self-government, until, in the fulness of 
time, England may gracefully retire with tlie consciousness that she has 
discharged her duty righteously, faithfully, and without misgiving os to 
the future welfare of the country, from which she will part as a prudent 
and loving mother leaves her children when tliey go fortli to fight the 
great battle of life for thcnrsclvcs. The saying (which has been quoted 
by Sir Bartle lYere) of that iucnniation of common sense, the great 
Duke of Wellington, is as true now as it was when he uttered it. I am 
quite sure that so long ns they arc not rack-rented or oppressed either by 
Government or by their own landlords, nnd so long as they are permitted 
to enjoy the fruits of the earth in peace, there is no people with whom I 
am acquainted who are so thoroughly philosophical and indifferent as to 
the exact fonn of government under which they live. I speak from a 
personal acquaiutance of the greatest and jjjost important province of 
India, extending over a period of thirty years, in which time I have 
repeatedly visited every portion of it. I trust sincerely that the discus¬ 
sion of the matter, so ably advocated by Sir Bartle Frere, will eventually 
lead to important practical results, in extcnduig the einplnyincnt of 
natives of India in the government of that country in the only way in 
which it can be well and properly governed—viz., by acting in confonnity 
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with the wishes, feelings, and, to some extent, tlie ancient customs of the 
people. 

Mr. Kazi Shahabddi}!.— Tliere is a slight misconception in what Sir 
Mordaunt Wells said respecting the evidence of a native before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. I am the only native yet 
examined by that Committee. Sir Mordaunt Wells’ remarks, therefore, 
a^iply to my evidence. I am represented to have said, in reply to 
questions respecting the Bengal erlucational cess, that I would set aside 
education altogetlier rather than see such a cess levied. The fact is that, 
in answer to questions from the Committee, I said the cultivators in the 
Bombay Presidency, witli whom Government had made revenue settle¬ 
ments for tliirty years, regard the imposition of the one-auna cess after 
such settlements as a breach of faith. I was further asked, What 
should the Government do to obtain funds for education, &c. 7 I replied 
that they should get out of tlie difficulty in some othci' way instead of 
breaking their word, and that even the obnoxious income-tax would.be a 
lesser evil than a measure which involved a breach of faith. This is the 
sentiment which I exjiressed before the Committee, and to which I shall 
always adhere. As to the spread of education, so far from being opposed 
to it, I consider it to be the best remedy for all the evils that can 
be conceiveil. 

Ur. MiTLLrNs—I feel very diffident in uttering any opinions on this 
momentous question, because I have not been able to attend the previous 
meetings, and can therefore only gather tlie general tone of the discus¬ 
sion. But, speaking from my own experience, which has extended over 
many years in India, I venture to say there are two things that are 
before us m this question. First, How shall we become acquainted with 
the views of the natives on all great questions which oB'ect their interests; 
and then follows the question, What form are yon willing to allow tlie 
opinion to take in tlie future? We have had both of these questions 
placed before us to day. Ur. Mount just now clearly pointed out the 
mode in which, on certain occasions and crises in his experience, he was 
enabled to obtain a knowledge of the opinions which were held by tlie 
natives; and in respect to the questions of miatomy and vaccination, ho 
showed Uie great value of the course which was adopted. These illus¬ 
trations show us tliat even ^ow there are certain methods hy which we 
can obtaui native opinion as to tlieir views of given questions, although 
there is no doubt that there may be improvements which we should like 
to see adopted hereafter. 1 can quite concur with the speakers who have 
preceded me in tliinking that the first thing to be done in order to secure 
a fair and free opinion of the natives is to maintain a constantly affec¬ 
tionate and friendly mtercourse witli them, so as to secure their con- 
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fidciico, and indnca them to acquaint yoti with their real riews. In 
many rospecta the natircs have been trained by circumstances, existing 
through many genorations, to be suspicious and distrustful of persons 
* who approach them; but even now you have only to go to the native 
with an honest, open heart, and he will hardly fail to meet yon, and 
show that he is quite willing to meet you frankly, and to give expres¬ 
sion to his views on the subject ujxni which you addi-ess him. I believe 
that naturally a more amiab'c {woplc does not exist. In travelling about 
Bengal, often alone, or accompanied by no. one but my own fiuuily, and 
being miles and miles away from any Europeans, 1 have never ex¬ 
perienced the slightest difBcnlty among the native population, nor have 
I ever failed to secure help or hospitality from the villages through 
which I had occasion to pass. I had only to lot the people know and 
see that I was there with no desire but the promotion of their welfai’c, 
and, aided with my thorough acnpiaintanco with their own langnago 
(an acquisition of inestimable value in intercourse with the natives 
of India), I was enabled to acquaint myself intimately with their 
manners and customs and prejudices, so as to avoid injuring their 
sensitiveness in respect to their habits. By tliis attitude I wa.s 
always certain of being received cordially and hospitably; and I 
fiimly believe that we have only to be careful not to overstep the bounds 
of delicacy in respect to their feelings, and, by acquiring their language, 
qualify ourselves for a study of their manners, to ensure that our en¬ 
deavour to evince an interest in their welfare will always be sure of a 
warm and hearty reception. Now, what are the methods by which we 
can procure an efficieut knowledge of the ideas and prcjixlices of the 
natives ? For myself I have always con.sidered a perusal of the native 
uow.spapers to be highly advantageous. Their editors are generally some 
of the most prominent and best-odneatod men in the country, and as such 
they are exponents of the modem native school of thought. In some of 
the old Lidiau editors, such as we use<l to have tliirty years ago, you 
have a view of the opinions held by the old Pundit class, so we have now 
a means of learning the views of both the old and modem schools of, 
thonght—the latter being one which has grown so strongly as to become 
of the deepest interest to us, and which must be carefullyobscrvedby us, 
because, I think, we have many imjiortant tlymgs to Icam in the present 
transition state of things. There are other methods of estimating native 
opinion which would be highly effective if carrietl into proper operation, 
and among the most cCFoctual is tlie a.sso<!intiou of native members, not 
only in the local councils, but also in the interior council of Calcutta. 
Ill considering the question of what means we are willing to adopt in esta¬ 
blishing the mode by which we can estimate tlie views of the natives, 
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tlicrc is one x>oint which we ought specially to keep in mind. I think 
the methods proposed for adoption would all turn npon the end which we 
have in view. If you adopt Dr. Mount’s opinion you must be prepoi-ed 
to see tlie natives come forward in the executive and taking a large share 
in the legislation of the country; you must be prepared to take them 
aud train them into mtelligeiit habits of self-govemmeut in municipal in¬ 
stitutions and in the management of their own local affairs; and yon 
must be prepared to look forward to the day when we shall see them 
independent, and in friendly and loving connexion with the mother 
country which has watched over them for generations. If these arc the 
views of those who initiate a scheme of native councils there will be 
little difficulty in shaping out the metliods by which to obtain public 
opinion on matters of native interest. As a missionary, that is precisely 
my position; because, in building a Christian chui’ch in India, which 
shall elevate, enlighten, and tram the people to self-govcnuneut in matters 
of religion, we look forward to tlie time when, in duo course, we English¬ 
men—the foreign missionary element which commenced the work—^may 
be able to retire aud leave the Church to manage for itself. Arc the poli¬ 
ticians of India prepared to take a similar step ? If they arc, and if they say 
their deshe is to lead the natives forward to self-govemmcut and friendly 
connections or federal associations with the British Empire, you will 
have a clear end in view and a notable task to perform. In establishing 
tlie machinery of native councils tlioro are various methods which might 
be adopted, and although tho details cannot be discussed here, they 
would bo of great imixirtance in ensuring a successful issue to tlie ex¬ 
periments. I should hold tltis to be true in political os in religious 
matters, that you cannot legislate or act on tlie assumption that the 
whole of tlie natives of India form one {leoplc of 150 millions. They 
arc divided into numerous sections by sects, by caste, by different 
interests, by physical aud social circumstances, aud hi a variety of other 
ways; and tho result is that yon have difforout stages of development in 
civilisation and enlightenment, and consequently a widely-varying ability 
of judgment in respect to public affairs. A mode of procedure would be 
necessary in the Northern Ih'oviiices of India, where the civilisation is 
gouernlly higher, diffoiiiig, perhaps, materially from Uiat which could he 
ailojited in the less civiliscc^di.stricts of the Soutli; aud among the hill 
tribes a still lower degree of enlightenment would require n still different 
treatment. It is evident that you cannot apply tlio same principles 
uniformly to a people differing so widely in respect to civilisation aud 
intelligence; you must deal with each district according to its circum¬ 
stances. You can give tho people of Bombay and Calcutta, and 
]icrLaps a few other great cities, tho jiower of olectiiig meu who will be 
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•fitted to assist in the discnssion of the highest problems of government 
and political science—men ■who have been trained to consider these 
questions, and who bring to Uic task education and intellect. In the 
towns of Upper India, in Agra, Allahabad, Scrarapore, Uinritsur, Ban¬ 
galore, and other similar towns of the North, yon could apply a principle 
which could not be extended to the provinces of Southern India; and 
you could not put the opinion of the latter on a par witli the opinions of 
such cities as Bombay, Calcutta, or towms similarly circumstanced, where 
there is loss of that absence of public spirit which is so mournfully 
visible throughont India, and which is so deeply regretted by all who 
.desire the welfare of the country. All over tlic peninsula, hut especially 
in the South, thore is a deplorable want of knowledge and public spirit 
—too little solf-denial in giving time to public service for the general 
benefit of the community. In respect to such a people it must of 
necessity be tliat less attention should be paid to their opruious tlian to 
those in a more advanced condition; and discrimination mu.st bo 
cxci’cised between the recommendations of public opinion in India, due 
weight being given to the cousiderntiou of the knowledge and experience 
of the district whence it emanates, and to the position it has been accus¬ 
tomed to take in relation tp the great national questions which hare 
come before tlic country. 

Dr. Ghobb. —I wish only to make a few remarks -with reference to 
those institutions which are now in existence in India, and which have 
for their professed purpose the initiation or admission of natives into tlie 
acquirement of self-government—I refer to the municipal councils of tlie ‘ 
towns; to tlm principle of giving seats in the Legislative Council to 
distinguished natives; and to the encouragement of the native newspaper 
press. These ore the tliroe means which have been actually adopted to 
train the natives of India to acquire the ability to exercise sclf-govem- 
ment, and they are beyond a doubt very goo<l so far as they go. But, 
nevertlieless, tliey are each accompanied by serious defects, which greatly 
mar and hinder their progress. Fii-st, in regard to the municipal 
.councils, they are not at all representative in their character or constitu¬ 
tion ; and as.semblies such as these cunuot be said in any way to reflect 
the opinions of the people. It is true that there are native members 
appointed, but they arc nominated, and thg nomiiiation-s arc generally 
made by the local officials. Consequently these men have no really 
representative cajwcity in their character; and, together with the native 
.officials and the rich resident European—an indigo planter, jirobably— 
with an occasional zemindar, they form a municipal council which in no 
.degree reflects the opinions or desires of Uio i>eople whom they are sup¬ 
posed to represent. The native officials are generally educated young 
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men; and the remainder of the assembly, so far as tbo natives are 
concerned, is made up by men of considerably less intelligence and 
education. So that those two classes—the native official and tlie 
native nominee—are completely subservient to the European official 
element, which they cannot and dare not oppose, and which they 
fear to offend by giving an adverse vote. I speak not without ex¬ 
perience on this matter, for I was a member of one of the principal 
municipal councQs. ForUiiintely in this cose the conncil of which I was 
a member happened to include a few young men who, although they were 
officials, hod yet the courage to exhibit some public spirit; and there 
were also two lawyers who were not dependent on the officials for favour. 
We were consequently enabled to offer some opposition to the European 
officials, and when any subject was under discussion we were accustomed 
to pass a paper round for Uie members to write down their opinions on 
the matter in hand. In that way wc were able to get some valuable 
independent opinion which otherwise would not have been elicited, owing 
to the fact that the members—especially the non-officiol ones, who were 
persons without education, and chiefly landholders dependent on the 
favour of the Qovemment officials—did not possess the courage to sny 
anything against the officials of the Boanl. By the adoption of some 
such plan as this I am snre yon would make the municipal councils 
much more satisfactory than titey are at present, and they would more 
truly represent the feelings of the {leople. It was suggested by Sir 
William Hair that it would be a good education for representation if tlie 
nmnicipal conncils of the North-west Provinces were formed by election, 
and, without going to anything like so great an extension as nniversnl 
suffrage, I think this is what is wanted to iuterest the people in public 
'affairs. As it is, the pco]ile, and especially the poorer classes, who form 
the mass of the community, while passively yielding to the officials who 
are imposed upon them by the Government, look upon the Goveniment 
as nil alien one, in whose conduct they have no interest Nor will their 
opinions change so long as you permit the majority of the municipal 
councils to be formed by European officials or persons under their con¬ 
trol. In respect to the Indian native press I think it unfortunate that 
we cannot have a stronger native press. Its present limited influence is 
due to the preiwuJerancc-of the Anglo-Indian newspapers, which are 
edited by gentlemen who usually take a view adverse to the opinions of 
the natives; but as tlicir newspapers are generally better conducted, and 
engage the services of the most skilful writers, their circulation is ex¬ 
tended, to the depreciation of the native papers, which arc less in¬ 
telligently conducted and which do not tlirive under such adverse cir^ 
cumstaiices. Personally acquainted os I am with more tliau ono editor 
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of native newspapers, I am satisfied that I liave represented their general 
complaint, which, although perhaps unavoidable, is not less snbstantinl. 
In respect to the Legislative Council I think the same cn-or exists os is to 
ho found in the municipal councils. Cei-tainly natives are summoned to 
seats on the Legislative Council, but Uioy are generally men who are far 
from representing the opinions of tlie intelligent people; they ore generally 
obsolete old princes or uneducated zemindars. As on instance of what 
might compose the native element in the Legislative Council 1 would 
point to the native gentleman now sitting as judge in the High Court. 
Would he not bo a useful member of the Council of Government? 
Is he not capable of giving sound opinions respecting civil laws, 
taxation, and administration? And, if so—and the fact must he 
admitted by all—why is ho not selected ? Simply, I believe, because 
it is thought that he would be a dangerous enemy to the Govern¬ 
ment. (Expressions of dissent in the meeting.) It maiy not be tlie 
truth that this is the cause, but in stating it I know I express the 
native opinion of Bengal; and, indeeil, the fact shows much cause for 
dissatisfaction and suspicion. Why should old and effete princes, who have 
no idea of beneficial legislation, or of politietd economy, or of enlightcncdf 
jurisprudence, occupy scats to the exclusion of really intelligent and well- 
educated men 7 Wliy should they continue in a position whose duties 
they seldom even pretend to fill, except to cither give votes of trivial 
importance or votes which effect more harm than good, and who are per¬ 
suaded to attend to make a sort of dumb show of legislation 7 I think 
it is tlie duty of tlie Government and of all Europeans to take every 
pains to dissipate all suspicion from the minds of the natives, and to that 
end tlie ofiScials must bo very corefid as to the measures they initiate, 
and as to the mode in which they endeavour to cairy them into effect; 
for upon this latter much depends—officials being too often addicted to 
carrying matters with a high hand without taking any pains to explain 
them to the people. Tlie result is the deepening of prejudice and an 
increased difficulty for the future. It is tine that ninety-nine persons 
out of one hundred are without education ; but it must not be forgotten 
that they are still human bcuigs, and their feelings and prejudices must 
be consulted if legislation is to be really beneficial to them. Were tlie 
native population sufficiently educated to massage their own affairs they 
would insist upon governing themselves, and it would be impossible to 
resist the demands of an eilucatcd people of 150 mUlions, and no foreign 
power could continue to govern them under such conditions. Native 
intelligence would not be able to bear the presence of a foreign govern¬ 
ment, so that England, in initiating the beginnings of self-government 
of India among the native population, should carefully obsen-e the feel- 
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iugs of the people, and judiciously yield to their desires wherever it is in 
any way practicable. In doing this it is evidently of great importance 
that in the councils really native opinion should be represented, and that 
men should be selected for membership whose experience is large, and 
who express the sentiments of the masses of their countrymen. Such a 
course is the Government’s only safegunrtl against error and injustice, 
and the office cannot he performed by Englishmen. Englishmen do not 
know the real condition of the country, or the real opinions of the people, 
and, therefore, it is absolutely necessary that they should have some one 
to adriiie them on all matters which affect native interest, and to suggest 
legislation suited to the condition of the country. This would lead to 
self-govcniment, and to the education of the natives to a sense of re- 
sjKjiisibility, Of course no one expects, and no one desires, to establish 
forthwith a system like that which is to he found in England—a system 
of parliamentary government—but the aim should be to give effectual 
independence with the principle of federation. Tliis, however, with 
many other matters, is for the future; the present duty of the Govern¬ 
ment is to secure native opinion, and to inculcate principles of self- 
government. And this, I think, may wisely be done on the plan pro¬ 
posed by Sir Bartle Frere. 

Mr. Dicikissos. —The remarks of the Inst speaker induce me to 
offer a few observationa which, otherwise, I should not Lave ventxu-ed to 
make. The que-stion before the meeting is indccil a very large one; 
and, in considering it, many subsidiary subjects arise which have an 
imi>ortant bearing ujion it Public opinion appears to me to be of no 
value unless it can show itself in some form of action. It is valuable in 
this countiy becanse it makes itself felt through its representatives in 
Parliament and elsewhere, and it thus becomes effectual j so that by 
observing its dictate.^ a ({orernment is generally successful. A g^at 
many of the observations which have been nuide rcsjiecting the views of 
the natives in regard to the operations' of the Indian Government have 
ignored this principle. They have been addressed rather to the point of 
ascertaining the ojiinion of natives—whcUicr, for instance, this or that 
form of taxation is n\ore or less disliked—than to givmg the natives 
a voice in the in)]iosition of taxes and the expenditure of the public 
revenue. It is objected to-scheme.s like that before us now that Western 
ideas arc not atlapUsl to Indian habits and modes of thought. Eut, on 
the other hand, we can only carry out succmfully those principles of 
goveruJuent with which we are familiar, and which we heliex'c to be 
sound, and we sbimld fail if we attempted any other method than one in 
which we have been educated, and wbicb we understand; and, couser 
queiitly, in building up the fabric of govcniment in the East, we had 
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better adapt to tliot irork principlies and institutions Trith ■which 'jye arij 
acquainted, and in which we hare faith. What we have done in India 
with a yiew of eliciting a reliable public opinion which shall bear upon 
the adnoinistration of government has, however, just been declared to be 
nothing better than a sham ; and it is because the previous speaker thus 
alluded to it that I hove risen now. Take, for instance, 'tlie municipal 
govenimeiit. The principle should be to allow the villages to manage 
their own affairs, and to extend their knowledge by takmg pai’t in the 
management of a district in the way Sir £01*110 Frere suggests, and so 
to gradually bnfld up a self-governing body, the money for whose pur¬ 
poses might be partly furnished by the Government and partly by the 
locality, and be administered by the municipality or district, subject to 
the supeivision of the Government, Is that the case now 7 Tho re¬ 
marks of the last sjjeakcr have been quite sufficient to indicate tliat there 
is no real gi'ant to the people of the right to manage tlieir own affairs, 
but that tbe members of tho Councils deme then* authority from the 
.Government, bare an official, and not a representative character, and 
have no independence of action. This is not the way to obtain tlio ei- 
preasiou of public opiaiou; it is a sbani representation. It is true tliat 
of late yoais there has been introduced into tho Legislative Councils 
what may appear something like a representative principle; but it is 
simply a nominee system, and I do not believe that the members so 
nominated have any right of initiative, but ai'e consultative only. Not 
tliat I think the time has come, or is near at hand, for Lidia to govern 
itself, or to send representatives to an Indian Parliament; but the 
object we should keep steadily in view is to educate the country to that 
nltimato form of national life. Indian nationality at present does not 
exist; India is nothing more than a conglomeration of tribes, religious 
castes, with varying interests, and with ideas often stiongly opposed to 
each other; and it is for ns to weld them into a great and united 
nation. As regards the constitution of the Legislative Council, I some¬ 
times think we might follow •with advantage our own historical prece¬ 
dents, and gradually introduce something of a representativo system. 
If, for instance, instead of Government nominating conncilloi's, 'writs 
were issued to some of tho groat towns to send deputies to tho Supreme 
Council, by that means you would be doing^metbing to create a public 
opinion. But in a scheme like this—and indeed in any great work—^it 
is absolutely necessary that you should have faith in yom* own prin¬ 
ciples ; and if yon havo faith in the principle of representative govern¬ 
ment (which I believe is the only sound principle of government, if 
properly carried out by degrees and with caution—in small things at 
first—^would be certain of succesB)-T-let it be tried honestly and fairly. 
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But the Weatera intelligence tLat administers government in India is, I 
am afraid, chiefly official and bnreatmratic, and has no great faith in re¬ 
presentative histitntinns even in their own country; and, as a conse¬ 
quence tlie principle has, as yet, been only tried witli a want of heart 
and spirit, which, even if there were no other obstacles, would have 
endangci-cd its anccess. Tlio jiomt, therefore, which I desire to impress 
upon the meeting is, that where we are, as in India, attempting the 
introiluction of an uistitution which was to have brought uiwn it 
the force of opinion external to and beyond that of the governing 
class, it is of the greatest imjKirtanco that it should be a reality, and 
not a sham. l>o not jilnce reliance where you have reason to think you 
will be misled; but if you junfess to have faith and confidence, act 
boldly in noconlanoe with ronr j)rofcssions heartily and honestly, and 
invite confidence by showhig it yourselves. As regards the remarks 
which the sjieaker who preceded me oflered in reference to the character 
mid influence of the Imliim native press, I tliiuk the native uewsjiapers 
must be left to take care of themselves. On this point I will only add 
the obvious reflection, tlint when a newspaper docs not succeed, it is 
most probably due to one of two causes: the journal citlier exhibits 
a want of mtelligcncc in its cnmluct, or it does not hit the right 
tone of public feeling; ami in cither alternative its fate calls for no 
regret. 

General Sir G. Lk GnAxn Jacob. —I regi'ct that my broken health 
has kept me away from our previous meetings to discuss this subject; 
for as one who for a period of fifty years has always felt the deepest inte¬ 
rest in the welfare, of the people of India, and whose public life has been 
spent amongst them, I was anxious to express the gratitude that I feel 
we all owe to tiir Bartle Frero for bringing before us a subject so 
eminently worthy of considoraliitu. Not having heaivl the discussiou, I 
must limit my remarks to the printed paper issued by the Council. I 
quite agree with the spirit of 8ir Bartle Frere’s projiosals; and I go 
heartily with him in conceiving the village community as forming the 
nucleus of anything like a rcjircscutativc system that may hereafter be 
fonnotl in India. In fact it is already the rciiresentative body of the 
locality; but I think it is quite premature to attempt to curry out such a 
scheme now, or to suppose fuat ludia is yet rijio for anything resembling 
the eloetoral body of our own country. A native gentleman from Bengal 
who has just spoken has told you that even amongst the educated there 
is generally no sufficient iude]>ctideiicc of character to give their real 
opinions when asked for. If such is the state of native society at the 
hcad-quarturs of civilisation, it is not to be expected that we can esta^- 
■blish anything like a House of Commons for India; and the time for 
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it is probably far distant. Still we want to press upon the Grovenimont 
the necessity of ascertaining in some more or loss efficient way the 
opinions and feelings of the natives in respect to legislation; and I may 
be permitted to know something of the importance of this, for I was en¬ 
gaged daring two years in investigating tlie causes of the great rebellion 
of 1857-58, and I attribute it to the \itter disregard of native opinion; 
to the Government’s trampling upon the feelings of the people, so as 
to excite great exasperation; and this led to the great and terrible ex¬ 
plosion. If there had been any attempt to ascertain native opinion 
upon such acts as interference with the law of adoption the mutiny 
would nevei' have occurred. Yet the Govenmicnt appeared to be quite 
ignorant that if you searched India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas 
you would not find a dozen natives—of couree I don’t mean time-servers 
—^who did not regard the refusal to acknowledge an adopted son as 
a blow to the whole fabric of Hindoo society. And yet, so ignorant, or 
so obstinately blind were the Government, as to bo guided only by the 
plausible Englishmen who, among other specious but shallow reasonings, 
made much of a so-called law of lapse—^tho very thing the law of adop¬ 
tion was created to prevent. It was the law of ancient civilisations: the 
Romans peimitted it; and, it is in fact based on a most natural feeling; 
in the eyes of an Indian the right to adopt is as much his as the right to 
marry. And yet wo claimed the right to refuse to sanction it, and, 
having thus abolished the legal heir, constituted our own nation the heir 
instead, only, however, when it was deemed profitable so to do ; this, I 
believe, was one of 'the main causes that led to the entire separation of 
Hindoo feelmg from their governors. There were of course causes, all 
of which may bo traced to the same ignorance or disregard of native 
opinion—such as abolishing or chaugiiig Hiikdoo laws and usages pre¬ 
maturely. These impolitic measuies, combiue<l with some financial 
grievauces, assisted to deepen the native conviction that our Govern¬ 
ment were bent on the destruction, root and branch, of the Hindoo 
aristocracy gentry and of their cherished belief. Religions persons, Ma- 
lionuuedan as well as Hindoo, are always traversing the land, thus every 
facility was afforded to the disinherited and the discontented to spread 
the contagion of disti'ust and disaffection, and especially to work upon 
the feelings of our sepoys, who naturally sympathised with their fellow- 
countrymen. Thus the feeling of distrust grew general throughout the 
land. But for this the greased cartridge would at the worst have set 
ou fire a few isolated groups, but it could never have caused the great 
confiagration of 1857. It is obvious, therefore, how necessary it is 
to ascertain and consult the native opinion, and this duty should in 
every possible way be impressed on the Government of the country ; for 



this T«aROD, it i* very satisfactory to find that one of the ruling body—a 
distinguished public servant—has himself come forward to suggest a 
plan for ascertaining native opinion, thus showing that he is fully alive 
to the importance of the subject. 

'V^r. J. M. Luo LOW.—Wiile I should feel disposed to agree most 
heartily with most of the suggestions made in Sir Bartle Frere’s address, 
there is, it seems to mo, one point which, although latent in them, 
has not been sufficiently brought out—I mean the real sti'ength of public 
opinion in Lidia. So far from tlicro being no public opinion, I should 
say that if there is one country in the world where this is strong it is in 
Indio, for upon it rests the whole fabric of caste observances, maintained 
as it has been tbrongh centuries of foreign domination, and that of a 
character often actively hostile to iL Again, in respect to the village 
communities and councils, nothing seems to me more remarkable than 
the way in which they have subsisted in Bengal—^for uistance, even when 
not only ignored by, but nnknown, to the Government; and, more 
extraordinary still, that they shonld through a long series of generations 
have maiutained an organisation which is now the administration of 
very able men. Surely in a political mechanism of this kind, maiutaiu- 
ing itself ipuite outside of the law, we have anotlier illustration of the 
force and persistency of public opinion in India. The question is, there¬ 
fore, not that of creating a public opinion where none exists, but how to 
control and modify, and direct to new purposes one of tremeudons power, 
hut stationary, and in a great measure dirccteil against us. That the 
opinion of the natives is an auxiliary which might often be very usefully 
utilised has been proved by the iiisbmces given by Dr. Mouat and other 
speakers ; and I can confirm from a case which is familiar to me tlie fact 
that they are willing to accept suggestions and improvements when suit¬ 
ably exjilahied to tlieni by those in whom they have confidence. Every one 
knows that the Government of India has introduced a system of registra¬ 
tion of deeds, and many may also know that on its introduction into the 
Madras Presidency it was looked uix)H in many places with great sus¬ 
picion, as being probably a mere vehicle for a new tax; but in tliat very 
presidency, years before it was introduced by officials, my uncle, the late 
Mr. T. Carnal Brown, of Tcllicberry, estaldished a private registry on 
his own estate, which was r^rUs! to by the natives from a distance of 
twenty mdes of bis neighbourhood; and by the payment of a small 
fee VC 17 beneficial results were obtauied without tlio slightest aid from 
officials, but merely out of the natives’ willingness to accept any practical 
suggestions of advantage to them ; and in this way, maintained merely 
by the force of public opinion, it remained at work till it merged into the 
Government system. I am convinced that similar results might bo 
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obtained overpfliere in Lidia, were Englishmen to take the pains io 
acquaint themselTes with the usages of the natives, and evince an in¬ 
terest in their welfare and progress. As respects the village commu¬ 
nities, I am extremely delighted to see them now looked at, not merely in 
reference to the tenure of land and the incidence of the land-tax, ns was 
the case not so very long ago, but in their social and political bearings 
the village councils form, as Sir Bartle Frcre points out, the ultimate 
atom of the political state of India. By building upon this foimdatiou 
as for os may be, and recognising, restoring, reeoverilig it where it has 
been obliterated by time—and this could be done without much difficulty 
—you will, and when alone, be able to erect a Satisfactory structure of 
Govcnimeut, in harmony with the habits and genius of the people. I do 
not feel qualified to express an opinion on the pwise details of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s plan ; but as to the interest which may be taken by intel¬ 
ligent natives, other than those whom we have moulded ourselves by 
education, in the system of political representation under its most highly 
cultivated form, I may venture to give an instance. Some years ago I 
was on friendly teims with a native gentleman, the late Rung^ Bapojee, 
who was in this country oa vakeel of tlie Rajah of Sattorn. Mr. 
Hume had procured for liim admissions to the Foreign Ministers’ Gallery 
in the House of Commons, and from attending the debates—at first, only 
when his master’s aflairs were discussed—he acquired such a taste for our 
Parliamentary system, that after a time, even when the bdsihess upon 
which his visit originated was not on, he still attended, out of pure 
delight .at witnessing the strifes of statesmen; and he used to say—for 
it was long, very long, ere ho despaired of English justice towards his 
masters: “ Wlien I get back, and the Rajah is restored, we must have 
a Parliamesnt in Sattara;” giving as a reasou that “by this means 
everything is known, and we must hear both sides.” This was only 
a fair specimen of the better class of his race, a high-caste Mahratta, 
who kept his caste to the last, drawing his own water from a pump 
in the street, when all his native seivants had left him. His education 
was hot exceptional; he knew no English before coming to this country, 
learned to write it while here in mature age, and never acquired the 
capacity of speaking it fluently. But, nevertheless, he showed that 
he had in him the most perfect appreciation of reptesentative govern¬ 
ment, and for the exercise of statesmanship on that principle; and, 
speaking generally, I have little doubt that in the best parts of native 
society, even where it has been nntinged with English views, a similar 
appreciation of the principle would be developed, if once a field for 
exercise could be supplied. 

Sir Bakile Fbeus.—I should like to make a few remarks oii the 
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subject of this discussion before it is concluded; and, first of all, I think 
the Association may be congratulated on the discussion which this 
question has elicited. I believe it is likely to prove very useful, and I 
am sure that, in more than one point, it has been a very informing one. 
There can be no doubt, as was observed by Sir Mordaunt Wells, that the 
question is in itself a most momentous one, and in its ultimate bearings 
it has a great deal to do with the question of representation. But that 
to my minil is a question considerably in the distance; I will not 
pretend to say how many years it may be, but it is still far off. Suffice 
it now, however, to say, Uiat it is not the immediate question I had in 
view, which was one applicable for the present time, even to this present 
year in which we now live. For it is as necessary that wo should know 
what the people of Lulia thhik and wish as it is necessaiy that we 
should know public opinion m this country. No doubt this necessity 
must, sooner or latter, lead to the existence of reproseutation. But I 
should like you to look upon the question as it bears upon the existing 
machinery of govenrment. Everywhere you find it is confessed that in 
these days we are not so well aide ns we were in former times to- know 
what the people wish or tliiiik ; and although it might be thought that 
the means of expression have been greatly increased, yet, in fact, our 
need of them increases at an infinitely greatei' rate, so that we do not get 
the voice of the people of India, regarding their own wants and wishes, 
a-s quickly or ns accurately as is deshable. And this brings mo to a 
point which has been noticed by one of the speakers. He remarked that 
ho was constantly met by the question, “ WTiy can’t you let things 
alone ?” And 1 should like this question to be well pondered over by 
tbo.se who have miything to say in carrying out these views into practical 
action. Let them consider this absolute fact, that you cannot “let 
things alone.” As long as you are imdor no necessity for touching the 
pockets of the people, you may, perhaps, leave such questions to slumber 
for years; hut directly yon begin to impose new taxes you raise a multi¬ 
tude of questions which cannot bo answered ntilcss you know something 
of the people—what they thmk, and how far they are prepared to hack 
their opinions witli their money, or with such moral or physical arg^tments 
a-s it may bo in their jmwor to use—whether, m fact, what they say is mere 
outcry and clamour, or whether it involves resistance and resolute oppo¬ 
sition. Because, sooner or later, if must come to this when you im}X>se 
a new tax; and this is a very momentons question, which has presented 
itself to mo for solution more than once during my experieuce in India 
—you must know whether such a question of new taxation is one upon 
which the people will give way, or whether it is one upon which they will 
resist you to the last Th^e are the questions which really try the govern- 
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ment and try the people in all conntries and ages. Mr. Ditkinsou has most 
truly said that upon this point rre can have no .shnm.s, and it is worse than 
useless to got an agency which shall deceive us in this matter. If wc are 
not prepared to give effectaal, practical weight to the people’s desires we 
had better let the qnestion slumber—if it will slumber—l>nt I do not believe 
it will. This brings me to another question—^whether the people are fit 
for any such change as I have ventured to indicate. More than one 
speaker in the course of the discussion has said he conceives wo must 
wait until education has become more generally diffused. Another says 
you cannot trust the public spirit of the natives of India or their desire 
to make themselves heard. I do not agree in either of these opinions 
regarding the natives of India. But these are questions which seem to 
me to be quite apart from the main question at issue. It seems to 
me that, whether educated or uneducated, you mu.<t take the people 
as they are, and must learn what they want. If the opinion is an unedu- 
cnteil one so mnch the worse for yoxj, and so much the more dmrgerons 
for you to delay in learning all yon can about ik So that, if for 
no other reason, 1 should on tliis ground entirely agree with tliose gen¬ 
tlemen who have urged tliat it is above all things necessary in carrying 
out any measures which we have in view to educate the people. But do 
not wait until you have educated the people, do not say that they 
are unlettered, and that, tliercfore, their opinions arc not worth hearing. 
Hear them at any rate, and if they are edneated pay them every atten¬ 
tion ; but if uncducjjted still hear them, and have a good care that you 
do not disregard what their ill-directed and nno<lucntpd oi>inious may 
drive them to do. Home one has remarketl that in order to effect 
any good result by any measures for ascertaining the opinions of the 
natives you must separate the natives from tlic Europeans. I cannot 
help thinking that this is a most short-sighted view of the qnestion. To 
some extent discussion must lend to the formulating of opinions which 
are yet hi emhrj'o, and so far onr <dijoct should be, as far as possible,-uot 
to separate the natives from ourselves, and from those who think with 
the Government, nor to separate the well-iuformod from the less-in¬ 
formed, hut to let the better-informed instruct the liws-infornied, and in 
this manner to influence tlie general opinion. But, whatever you do, 
by no mean.s separate those cdncatcil according to Western opinions froni 
those educated in Eastern principles. I think we need not consider this 
a mere matter of theoiy, liecanse I liavo observed in more than one 
position that 1 have occupied—and I am sure Sir Mordauiit Wells and 
Mr. Filzwilliam, who have sat with me in Indian Councils, will agree 
with me—that yon are well able to get opinions from the natives 
when they are associated with Europeans. I feel sure that any one 
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who really understan6e the natiyes, and has really tried to ascer¬ 
tain their opinions, will agree with me that when a native sees 
that he is allowed to sit side by side with an Englishman he soon 
acquires a fair amount of English independence of spirit. And 
allow me to say ns an Englishman that though in some respects the 
natiyes of India are a more pliable people than the Western races, the 
apparent pliability is more often due to a natural politeness and very 
pervading desire to pay attention to the wishes of those with whom they 
are associated. And thus itoften happens thntwhatwe are apt to consider 
^ the subserviency of the Indian poor man is what in an English gentle¬ 
man we should call his courtesy and consideration for the opinions of 
those with whom he is associated. Ho does not blurt out and press 
his opinions upon his hearers with the same force that we are often apt 
to do among ourselves. In this respect the Indian is open to the some 
reproach as is sometimes brought against the most refined gentle¬ 
man among ourselves—namely, that ho shrinks more th^n is perhaps 
right from saying unpleasant things. But, to turn to another point, it 
is asked what I propose in respect to this fourfold division of councils, 
and how should they respectively act ? On this part of the question 
I should like to make one remark with especial reference to the village 
councils. I need not tell yon that, so far are they fium being my own 
invention, that they arc probably the oldest part of the social organiza¬ 
tion of India, and the most universal. At this moment even in Bengal, 
where they have been ignored for two or three generations, they still 
exist, and the people meet, and consult and consider, and express 
opinions to one another ; and I feel no donbt they will very goon, if we 
^ve them good cause for so doing, be taking action to back their 
opinions by making petitions and raising suberiptions, and by opposing 
the notion of the Government in some more or less organised form. 
Therefore, I say, take this network of indigenous institutions and make 
use of it. But it may bo asked. How is this to be done ? " Surely,” it 
has been said, “you would not convert all those who sit in such 
councils into electors for an Indian Parliament ? ” Such a course 
as this, I need hardly assure you, never entered into my idea of what 
was possible, especially if it were attempted in some of the ways which 
have been devised by Euglitli Legislatures daring the last generation or 
two. But what I would urge is, th.at you should look fiist at what the 
village counefls can do for their own villages, and we know perfectly well 
that as far as the adminstration of their own village affairs goes you want 
nothing better, os any one who has been a good district officer will at 
once admit. If he wanted anything done in the village, a good district 
officer will tell yon ^lat he had only to find out the village’s ordinary 
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ndriBoi-s, ami they conld do the business quite perfectly so far ns they 
■were concerned. I -would then have all these parochial duties recojtniscd 
as an official part of tlie system of government; and to this I would add 
the power to select those who should sit in what we should iu England 
call the county boards, which would help to administer the affairs of tlie 
district, consisting of from tci\ or twenty to, it may he, two hundred 
villages. The men who would sit on those county boards would not, of 
coiirse, be men who have been educated up to the university standard ; 
they would generally be not much better than village notaries, or active 
and intelligent fanners. I3ut they would do the work recpiired of them 
—^the parish and county work ; and, furthermore, when you have done 
with them for the«e jmri>osos, they will fonn a very good body from 
■tt'hich to select member!! for the provincial councils. And 1 have no 
doubt that iu ahuost all cases the persous elected to such provincial 
councils would be oitlier men of education who have been trained in the 
schools provided by the Government for the natives, or, if not, if they 
■were uot well-educated men, they would bo mei\ of that keen, active, 
intelligent, practical good sense and natural talent which is above all 
price, and ■which is just the thing you want to secure. In these 
provincial councils you would have in all probability some such 
men who would be able to write their names with difficulty, 
hut you will get from them pithy conuuon-sense opinions worth 
more than mere book learning. These provincial councils would 
have large aud important duties, such as the care of roads, hospitals, 
schools, &c., and I am glad to have the testimony of so experienced 
and so able a witness as Dr. Mouat in favour of the iucstinmble value of 
native assistance in such matters. The provincial work would not only 
be done all the better for such aid, but from these provincial councils 
there might be elected in the local legislative co-uncils ten or a dozen 
men, whose opinions would really be worth much in making laws 
aud regulations. A fear has been expressed by one speaker that we 
might go too fast and bo prematurely swamped, aud that the Govern¬ 
ment nominees would be over-weighted by a number of rather radical 
native representative members. Cut 1 think there will always be in 
India the same sort of deference that we find in Germany and France, 
TlTd ffUch existed in England np to within the memory of our fathers— 
I moan that the mere knowledge that the Goveniment wished a par¬ 
ticular thin^'-wuuld in itself be a power of immense influence. Amd, 
therefore, 1 do not think yon ueed be in the least afraid of having in 
each of the Legislative Councils of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore, 
and Agra, ten or a dozen men who have been freely elected by the pro¬ 
vincial councils, or that you need apprehend their proving disloyal to the 
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Eiiglisli (Jovoniuieut—ns far its 1 know—ultliough of uoiirsc there 
are exceptions here and there, and yon may meet now and then in India 
what we might call a dangerous Commnuist; yet, ns a general rale, 1 
believe that the more a native is ednented the less iuclinerl he is to 
favour any radical change in the state of things. And you may depend 
upon it the more they arc trn.stcd the more sensible will tlioy he what a 
g^cat blessing to ludia is the power which now governs the country. 
There is, I finnly heliero, no more sincere appreciation of English laws, 
English morality, English literature, English habits of thought, and all 
that wo value as tlio real backbone of our system of government in this 
country, than is to be found among the besi-ednented natives in India. 

And, therefore, I agree entirely with Mr. Dickinson os to the dis¬ 
advantages of tlie present system of exclnsivc nomination, and I should 
be extremely glad to see it supplemented by some such plan ns that 
which I have endeavoured to sketch—that is, by the selection of men 
freely chosen by the provincial connefls to represent their opinions. Yet 
I must say that I never fonud among my native colleagnes at 'Bmnbaj’Tjv-—^ 
Calcutta any want of readiness to give infoi-mation, or backwardness in 
giving vent to indopeiidciit opinions on topics that come before the 
council The great measni'c which Lord Cojining always advocated, and 
which ho iimagnratcd by inviting natives to assist in the Councils 
of Calcntta, Madras, and Bombay, was confessedly expeiimeutal. 

1 can give my testimony to its complete success so fm, that the 
members have always delivered their opinions in a manner to com¬ 
mand the respect of those with whom they wei’e associated, and to 
encourage the English Government to proceed further in the same 
direction. Something has been said in refcrenco to the views of the 
Duke of Wellington respecting native oi)iniou on government, which 
may, I think, lead to iiiisapprehousioii. He said that he had never met 
with a people who were such complete philosophers about all questions 
relating to their govorumeut. In saying this 1 have no doubt he re¬ 
ferred to their indiffereuco to the form of the Imperial OovornmeuL Ho 
well knew the perfect system of municipal organisation in villages and 
districts, which made it practically a matter of moonshine to the ludiau 
peasant who ruled at the capital of the country—^whether a Moham¬ 
medan, a Hindoo, or an Ei^lish government. He had seen that tlio 
natives would go on in their village commnnitics jtretty much the same 
as tlicj had always done, in acconlaiice with their aucieBt^stitatious. 

And it is tliis wliich made the native iiidiflereut-esr'to who nominally 
ruled the cimntry, or by what name the imperial power was called which 
held him subject. We must recollect, too, that the Duke of Wellington 
had at his side Malcolm, Elphinstonc, Mnnro, and many more of the 
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«iuio anil ill lnmriii)' tlii‘ir l>|•i)lillll^ Jh- w;: mu-.! to have tlin 

Opinion of iimi who, in tlicir own .^phrivs, wi‘n> a.vn •loiintl to studv and 
to ivntch native opinion in a Jar uiori* cftectivo uiaiinpr thm. wo cun do 
now. To Knni np, what I rcvoninu ml is thiii* jou shniiM leave a:' much 
a? poasililc parochial duties to the parish, county work n* the cfioitics^ 
and provincial work to the provinces; nud that m wirh !nni.< —io India 
as in Eng:]nnd—in the jnirish, in the coiinlv, ami in liie ;■ rm.-r-. you 
•honJd have nn orj^aniwition capable of adviaiiifr the I oral oiliceni of 
Oovernmenf. in a Rysiematic, recognisinl, and untlioriiaiive maiiiier. f 
believo that, under such a system, far more will bo (!iri>eto>l than under 
any nvcr-centrnliscd imperial system like that of France. J Ljare no 
donbt yon will find (hat the jfenornl lines of any national ]>olicj wliivh 
the ]ieople and Parliament of FiiHluod may dosin' to earry out in India . 
will be procisi'ly those winch the native cdnc.arc*! opinion will support. 


If you will only stuumnn the most intellijteut nnlivi*s in India to your 
councils. I believe you necil not fenr that a well-e<msidereil jndicy, uccor^ 
inp to our KnpHsh opinions, will ever be n'i:!i'. ■(.lablo to them. 1 fear I 
have detained you longer than I had any ripbi <»'>, bul the iuiportauca 
of the subject must plead my e.veuso, altlioui;l> the want of time obliges 
mo also to omit many tilings to wliich 1 wouhl have gladly inferred. 

The CHaiitMAiFe—Before wo separate I feel that ^a can hardly'do' 
without cxpreaahig once more our very great obligation to Sir Bartle 
1 rcro for the most instructive and iuijNii'taut paper wliich, perhaps, ha* 
been laid before the East India Association. I am sure it must be most,'JJ 
gratifynig to Hir Bartlo Fren>, not less than to the other gentlemen who 
have attended these meetings, to find tlio sulijcct I'cceived with so much 
attention, and that it should Inivo been followed up by such an intereai- 
ing discussion—a discussion which, 1 think, rvtlccted th^ highest credit 
upon the Association for the admirably temperate tone by which It baa 
been characterised, especially on the part of the native gentlemea who 
have been pleased to address us. I cannot but think that whea the r»- 
]K)rt of the discussion is pulilWicd in India, it will excite tke liveliart v; 
interest, and that it may be followed b)' some good practical resolta. i 
hope, amongst other things, it will lead to tho East India Asaociattoo sitf 
becoming moit: an<l more the focus to which the native geatlemen who r 
visit this country from time to time may bewdrawn. Every year increasea 
tile mimhcr of these visitors to England ; they come from all parts of 
India, and represent the better-edooiitcd class of onr native fellow- 
subjects, and if they can be induced to take part iu the work of the East 
India Association, tliey will benefit us by giving^ us tho reflection of tbe 
opinions of their fellow-comitrymeu, and this Association may con- ^ 
gratulate itself upon having, ia some measure, contributed to a realisu- 
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of Sir Bartle Frere’s soheme, I will now call upon you to vote your 
.. ^ oordial tJumka to Sir Bartle Frere. 

. * Sir Moedaukt Wshw, is seconding the motion, obscncd that it was 
^'itta^edingly gratifying to jSbd that this great question had been brought 
English public opinion by a member of the Indian Connoil, who 
. ^ Wd eezred the highest o$ces in India, as member of tho Lcgislutiro 
' OblUkcil, of the Supreme' Council, and as Ooremor of Bombay. That 
.'V auch a man shonld bring his great knowledge and experience to such a 
was, in tho highest dcgace, gratifying. “ I agree, also,” added tlie 
** speaker, “ with the gallant Chairman in commending the tone of this 
■ diaoi^on, for it shows that we have but one feeling in discussing 
/.V like this, and^that is, that we fnlly appreciate that wo 
’’ «re dealing with a subject aft'ectiug the happmess and welfare of an 
< knmense population which has been for a time placed under oar care.” 

^ FmwiixiAM observed that it would be but justice to acknowledge 

^ deep obligations which were due to the Chairman for his presidency 
jfffg Umitg the siMings over which the discuasiou had extended, and 
foi^ the eare be had exhibited in carrying out the views of the East India 
' Association. 

’• Mr. BicKtvsosr seconded the motion by obserring that he was sure 
w 4he meeting were anxious to express their thanks to Sir Bartle Frere and 
Jy * Bir Vincent Eyre. ^ 

5 ■ Iho two votes were then agreed to nem. am., and tho Chairman, in 
aeknowledging the compliment, expressed the gratification he felt at 
dohtg wbatevar was in his power to further the interests of tho East 
: India Aasoffiation, and to advance the moral and social condition of the 
people of India. 

A vote of thuks was also passed to the Society of Arts for allowing 
?, tin Assooiatios the use of their room. 


Wnted by W. J. Jonssos, 121, Plert^trcet, Loadon, 
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